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StuCo discusses 
exam reserves 


BY JENNA O’STEEN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Ethics Board debated propos- 
als to provide students with copies of 
old exams and to institute a change in 
the University Ethics Policy dealing 
with the punishment of second time 
ethics violators Thursday, Nov. 7. 

The “problem” as referred to in 
the first proposal produced by the 
Ethics Board is that “there exists in- 
equity between certain groups of stu- 
dents who have access to such ar- 
chives ofexamsand those who do not 
possess the connections to obtain 
them...some students are unable to 
achieve an equal level of preparation 
for an exam as others.” 

All board members present at the 
meeting agreed that this problem is 
affecting our campus and that some 
action needs to be taken. 

The original proposal debated by 
the board would “require the sub- 
mission of all future undergraduate 
course exams (with the exception ofa 
few) to the Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary public electronic reserve from 
all faculty members of each course.” 

But the proposal was quickly dis- 
carded by Daniel Weiss, the dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences. 

“Mandating this policy on faculty 
is very difficult because it is hard to 
enforce,” he said. “Practically speak- 
ing, we need to put on the table what 
the problems and our solutions are.” 

It was agreed that the faculty 
needed to be made more aware of the 
problem at hand in hopes that such 
efforts would convince them to sup- 
port the Ethics Board’s policies. The 
Ethics Board is going to send three 
students to the regular department 
chairs meeting Friday, Nov. 15, to 





speak with department heads about 
recycling old exams and howunequal 
access can give an “unfair advantage” 
to certain students. 

The Ethics Board also felt it was 
important to getawareness out to stu- 
dents. 


“Possession and recycling of old | § 


exams is cheating in the honor code,” 


said Ethics Board Chairperson John | 
Tiberi. “Being in possession of ques- | 
tions is permitted; being in posses- | 


sion of answers is not allowed.” 

The decision made at the meeting 
was that the Board needed to work 
more with this policy. The majority, 


shown by a vote, did not feel they | 
were ready to pass or fail this pro- | 


posal; instead, they will be making 
some amendments to it and revisit- 
ing the discussion at a later meeting. 
What they did agree on will be in- 
cluded in their future proposal, as 
summarized by John Bader, the as- 
sistant dean of advising, is that 
changes will be made to the system 
for collection and distribution of ex- 
ams, teachers will be requested to turn 
in previous exams to be put on re- 
serves, exams will only include the 
questions and the Board will work to 
educate faculty about the situation of 
students who currently have previ- 
ous exams. 

Following that decision, the meet- 
ing moved on to the next proposal. 
This proposal was submitted by Benjy 


president. This proposition stated, 
“Second offenses would be treated 


with greater uniformity and severity. | 


All students found guilty of second 
offenses would be immediately ex- 
pelled from the University.” : 
Currently, second offenses face a 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 


| BY VANITA SAHASRANAMAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The CultureFest committee hosted 
its annual Culture Show in Shriver 
Auditorium on Saturday, Nov. 9. The 
event was part of Culture Week, which 
runs from Nov. 7 through Nov. 16, It 





Gandhi urges non-violence 





~ VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Dr. Arun Gandhi advocated non-violence during his speech in Shriver 
Hall as part of the Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium. 


BY GISELA VARGAS 
Tue JoHNs-Hopxins News-Letter 


Dr. Arun Gandhi, founder of the 
M.K. Gandhi Institute for Non-Vio- 
lence and grandson of peace leader 
Mahatma Gandhi, spokeat the Milton 
S. Eisenhower Symposium on Tues- 
day, Nov. 12 at 8 p.m. in the Shriver 
Auditorium. 

The lecture, entitled “Race Rela- 
tions: Peace by Peace,” was the 13th 
symposium event this year. This year’s 
symposium theme is “Changing 


INSIDE: THIS 


Times: Who Are We? An Introspec- 
tive Look at American Identity in the 
21st Century.” 

Dennis Boothe and Meera Popat, 
co-chairs of the Symposium, intro- 
duced the keynote speaker by describ- 
ing his experiences and past achieve- 
ments. 

Gandhi experienced several at- 
tacks as a result of his heritage and 
developed anger throughout his 
youth. His parents sent him to spend 
a year anda half with his grandfather 
in India so that he could learn about 
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JAYS GET SMOTE BY MESSIAH 

The Men’s Soccer team won the 
Centennial Conference Champion- 
ship, but lost to Messiah College in 
the first round of the NCAA Tourna- 
ment. Page Al2 


IT’S NOT JUST AN INSECT 

In fact, Cricket is a sport popular 
throughout the lands of what used to 
be the British Empire. Find out what 
those guys with the squashed bats on 
the Upper Quad are doing. Page B1 


HIS NAMES... 

Slim Shady? The often cartoonish, 
always violent and sometimes scary 
dude makes his acting debut in 8 Mile, 
where he plays a white Detroit rap- 
per. What a stretch. Page B5 
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peace and nonviolence. Inspired by 
what he learned, he wrote eight books 
and started the M.K. Gandhi Insti- 
tute for Non-violence. 

Gandhi began his lecture by com- 
menting on how glad he was that 
Johns Hopkins held such a 
multicultural function. He described 
how he felt that there is a need for 
more symposiums at other universi- 
ties similar to the MSE Symposium. 

He went on to discuss how today 
the world faces the choice of nonvio- 
lence or nonexistence. He said that 
everyoneis losing their humanity and 
that humanity is becoming progres- 
sively worse because it is becoming 
easier to kill other people. He com- 
mented, “We need to do something 
to check this,” beginning with non- 
violence. He stated that we have to 
live non-violence and make it a part 
of our lives in order for it work out. 

However, he said, “We need to 
understand how broad [the non-vio- 
lence philosophy] is.” 

He discussed how important it is 
to start thinking peacefully in order 
to make non-violent decisions. 

He then reflected on an experi- 
ence from his childhood. While he 
was staying with his grandfather, he 
threw out a pencil because he was 
certain thathis grandfather wouldbuy 
him a new one. However, when he 
asked his grandfather for a new pen- 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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presented various campus groups that 
shared the traditional music and 
dances from their respective coun- 
tries of origin. 

This year’s event had the theme, 
“One love, One heart, Let’s Get to- 
gether and Feel Alright,” a quote by 
musician Bob Marley. CultureFest 
Co-Chair Connie Everett chose the 
theme for this year’s CultureFest. 

“Basically, I had to present a pro- 
posal to the Student Council 
(StuCo),” she said. “I was trying to 
think of something that had to do 
with unity...I wanted something 
people have heard of before, what 
they can relate to.” 


The theme reflects the purpose of 
CultureFest to spread appreciation of 
the many cultures presentat Hopkins. 

“CultureFest is a way of celebrat- 
ing the different cultures we see ev- 
eryday around campus. I decided to 
participate in CultureFest this year 
because I wanted to get closer with 
my peers whom I share cultural inter- 
ests with,” said sophomore Evita 
Belmonte, who participated in the 
dance performed by members of the 
Filipino Students’ Association (FSA). 

Ami Bhatt, president of the South 
Asian Students’ of Hopkins (SASH), 
and Warren Huang, president of the 
Chinese Students’ Association (CSA) 


JHOC seeks to 
end suspension 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Outdoors 
Club (JHOC) has been working with 
the Office of Recreational Sports to 
write the proposal requested by the 
Office of Risk Managementto rescind 
the club’s suspension. 

According to JHOC President 
Robert Theobald, JHOC has been 
working directly with the Office of 
Recreational Sports, which then rep- 
resents the club to the Office of Risk 
Management. 


“We ended up submitting some- 
thing that was about 40 pages that 
detailed procedures, policies, goals 
[and] the mission of the club,” said 
Theobald. “Phil Dook-Friesen, in the 
Office of Recreational Sports and the 
main person who worked with us, 
hadsomeconcernsabout training and 
certification issues and procedures, 
so we really haven’t been able to work 
past those yet.” 

Theobald said that the money pro- 
vided by the Student Activities 
Commision (SAC) to fund JHOC 

ConTINUED ON PaGEA2. 








LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


Students step through criss-crossed bamboo poles as the CultureFest Culture Show restarts in Shriver Auditorium after intermission. The Culture 
Show was part of Culture Week, which was organized to celebrate the different cultures at Johns Hopkins. 


Students celebrate cultural diversity 


Silverman, last year’s Ethics Board | 


emceed the Culture Show. Junior 
Kartik Anand played the music that 
the groups chose for their perfor- 
mances. 

When asked how she became in- 
volved with the Culture Show, Bhatt 
stated, “I was approached by Connie 
Everett over the summer andasked to 
emcee CultureFest. Connie knew me 
both as a friend and as my role as 
SASH president and thought I would 
be suitable as an emcee.” 

The event took many hours of 
practice, both for the emcees and the 
performers. 

“T met with Jennifer Saito and 
Warren Huang, three or four times 
before the show itself to go over the 
acts, the sequence and other logistical 
components of the show in the weeks 
leading up to the show,” Bhatt said. 
“We worked on group introductions 
and attended a few rehearsals to get a 
feel for the show. The “day of the 
CultureFest Show we had.a run- 
through with Warren and I doing the 
segment introductions before each 
group.” \ \ 

Saito added, “We (the majority of 
the performers andI) wereinShriver ° 
since 1 p.m. on Saturday.” 

The opening performance \in- 
cluded all the performers, and it in- 
troduced the groups that participated 
in the show. These groups included 
dance troupes such as Egyptian Sun 
Productions, the belly dance troupe 
on campus, sororities such as the 
Asian-interest sorority Sigma Omi- 
cron Pi, the fraternity Lambda Phi 
Epsilon and cultural groups such as 
the Filipino Students’ Association 
(FSA) and the Caribbean Culture So- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 





Jewish studies program dedicated 


BY KIM PHELAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


President William Brody, history 
professor David Nirenberg and Dean 
of the School of Arts and Sciences 


Daniel Weiss dedicated the new 


Leonard and Helen R. Stulman Jew- 
ish Studies Program at an inaugural 
ceremony attended by faculty, staff, 
students and alumni at 8 p.m. Tues- 
day, Noy. 12, in Bloomberg Hall’s 
Shafler Auditorium. 

Theaudience was greeted by Presi- 
dent Brody, who noted that the dedi- 
cation of the program came only nine 
days after breaking ground for the 
new Hillel building. , 


“The Leonard and Helen R. | 


Stulman Jewish Studies Program will 
enrich intellectual life at the Univer- 
sity and enrich cultural life in the Bal- 
timore-Washington area,” Brody said 
in his remarks. 

He then introduced Nirenberg as 
the new director of the program, 

“The establishment of a Jewish 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 


lan Smokler, junior Yonit 


lub and senior 





"LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Lana Cohen speak at the 






groundbreaking ceremony of the new Jewish activities center. The do- 
nors for the center also funded the Jewish Studies Program. 
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Apanel explores the effect of illegal musicsharing onthe music industry. 


Panel addresses 


Topic of civil liberties sparks debate 


BY BRENDAN COSTIGAN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Last Thursday night, ACLU presi- 
dent Nadine Strossen and former FBI 
agent and author Christopher 
Whitcomb engaged in a debate on 
civil liberties that drew over 600 
people to Shriver Hall. 

The event, “Big Brother: The Ef- 
fect of Government Policies on Civil 
Liberties,” was organized by the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium and 
co-sponsored by the Maryland and 
Johns Hopkins chapters of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the Johns 
Hopkins Information Security Insti- 
tute and the JHU Pre-Law Society. As- 
sociate Dean of Academic Affairs Steven 
David moderated the debate. 

Hopkins ACLU co-president 


| Kestrel Linder was on hand to intro- 
| duce Strossen and was eager to point 


| out the importance of their debate on 


MP3 file sharing 


BY SHRUTI MATHUR 
AND AALAP SHAH 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


A panel discussion about illegal 
music sharing on the Internet and its 
impact on the popular music was held 
Saturday, Nov. 9, in the Donovan 
Room of Gilman Hall. 

Hosted by The Johns Hopkins 
University Master of Arts in Commu- 
nicationin Contemporary Society, the 
discussion was called, “The Art of 
Theft: Music in the Digital Age.” A 
reception of wine and cheese and de- 
bate followed in the Humanities Cen- 
ter Seminar Room in Gilman. 

Speakers included seasoned record 
producer and artist Busy B, music at- 
torney and digital rights expert Scott 
Johnson, and writer, producerand Vice 
President of A&R for Bla Records Steve 
Janis. Each of the panelists discussed 
their respective roles in the issue of digi- 
tal music sharing. In addition, blues 
producer and Grammy nominee Larry 
Hoffman discussed his perspectives on 
thesharing of MP3s on the Internetand 
his role as a professor. 

The panelists presented some of 
the scenarios that artists and produc- 
ers face with the advent of digital mu- 
sic and sampling. Rhythms and syn- 
copated beats are susceptible to 
duplication, and sampling allows the 
artist to utilize fractional portions of 
another artist's work in their own 
compositions. 

Record producer “Busy B” talked 
about how one of his earlier rhythms 
was used in the creation of Kid Rock’s 
“Bawitdaba,” which has become 
multi-platinum album on the mar- 
kets. 

“T went over and met with [Kid 
Rock], sat down at a table with him 
and talked. In the end I got half my 


share of the money. I was verrrrrrry 
happy,” stated Busy B. 

The forum brought up issues of the 
development of the Internet in the role 
of the media in today’s society. State- 
ments from each of the panelists dis- | 
played the aggravation felt by many in | 
the recording industry today. It was | 
noted that in many cases that music 
sales “were down 25 percent” from their 
original average five years ago. 

The essentials of copyright laws 
and provisions were pinpointed by 
Steve Johnson, who himself is in- 
volved in cases dealing with usage of 
copyrighted music by different art- 
ists, businesses and organizations. 
Hoffman, who has brought up the 
necessity of royalties and payment 
systems within different licensing or- 
ganizations and producers of musi- 
cal work, mentioned how a counter- 
active movement, such as one | 
formulated by Sony Entertainment, | 
was aimed at universities and institu- 
tions of great membership. 

Petitions to stop “the broadband 
access to music ... file sharing between 
members of such organizations” have | 
already hit hard several educational in- 
stitutions, including The Johns 
Hopkins University, said Hoffman. 

Bill Dang, a freshman, com- 
mented, “I honestly don’t think that 
the University cares too much about 
music sharing but has to attempt to | 
have an iron fist in this controversy 
due to its reputation as an educa- 
tional institution in front of record 
labels and outside corporations.” 

Freshman Brian Follweiler said, “I 
think Internet music sharing is ben- 
eficial because it allows new artists to 
make themselves more readily avail- 
able to the general public. Face it, a 
kid these days finds out who’s hot 
and who’s not by the Web.” 





the evening’s theme. 

“No domestic topic is more rel- 
evant to Americans today than the 
government’s stance on civil liber- 
ties,” said Kestrel. “As we wage the 
war on terrorism, it is crucial that we 


| do not curtail the very liberty that we 


seek to preserve. While it is impor- 
tant that President Bush bolster our 
national defense, it is just as impor- 
tant that we do not allow our rights 
and liberties to be trampled upon.” 
Strossen was in agreement as she 
criticized the Bush administration’s 


| security enforcing policies in the wake 


of last year’s terrorist attacks as “new 


power meant to cover the failure of 
old power.” 

She directed most of her criticism 
at the anti-terrorism bill known as 
the U.S. Patriot Act, a measure that 
grants the federal government sweep- 
ing authority to combat terrorism 
and, in the process, add to what 
Strossen called the federal 
government's “insatiable appetite for 
even more power.” 

Strossen labeled such measures as 
secret military tribunals for terrorist 
suspects, religious and ethnic profil- 
ing, the wholesale arrest and depor- 
tation of various immigrants and the 
citizen spy network knownas TIPS as 
knee-jerk reactions to the attacks, the 
need for and effectiveness of which 
were shaky at best. 

As evidence that the anti-terrorism 
bill was nothing more than a power- 
grab made by the Bush administration, 
Strossen pointed to the Congressional 
testimony given by FBI agent and 
whistleblower Colleen Rowley in an 
investigation into possible negligence 
on the part of the intelligence commu- 
nity in anticipating the attacks. 

“The problem wasn’t lack of gov- 
ernment power to gather informa- 
tion,” said Strossen. “Rather, it was 
lack of personnel to effectively pro- 
cess the information it already had.” 

Rowley had come forward to bring 
attention to the potentially troublesome 
disorganization ofthe FBI, ashortcom- 
ing that was said to have made prevent- 
ing the attacks all the more difficult. 

Strossen also criticized the effec- 


Students propose 
old exams Web site 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Currently, second offenses facea pun- 
ishment as outlined by the Ethics 
Board, ranging from failure in the 
class with transcript notation to ex- 
pulsion. 

According to the proposal, 
“Most second offenses receive a 


| sanction of failure in the class with 


a notation on the transcript or fail- 
ure in the course with suspension 
from the University.” 

Opinions at the meeting ranged 
on this subject. Dorothy Sheppard, 
associate dean of student affairs, said, 
“T think it is a good idea we treat each 


» case as an individual. Whenever you 


say automatic expulsion it is scary.” 

But Board Member RJ Hagerman 
said, “The real world is harsh, and if 
you don’t prepare for it; the world 
will be hard on you.” 

Other concerns from members 
had to do with whether any two of- 
fenses would lead to expulsion or 
whether some of the misdemeanors 





JHOC works for reinstatement 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
trips will have to be returned. 

“We haven't yet, but we’re going to 
have to. It’s an annual budgeting that 
happensin May, so wehaveuntil [then], 
but the vast majority of the trips won’t 
be happening, so we'll have to give the 
money back to SAC,” he said. 

On the administration’s side, Bill 
Harrington, director of recreational 
sports, said, “Both parties are working 
to get the activities going again, so I 
think thatthere’sbeenalotofprogress.” 
But he did concede that the groups 
have encountered difficulties. 

“There’s been frustration on both 
parties’ parts,” he said. “The Outdoors 
Club has struggled a lot lately with 
school responsibilities, so ... it’s been 
a few weeks since we ve had a face-to- 
face meeting.” 

One of the sticking points of the ne- 
gotiations “had to do with training in- 
volved for trip leaders,” said Theobald. 
“We're still working through it.” 

Harrington said the meetings have 
concentrated ona compromise to sat- 
isfy both parties. 

“The primary concern has been 
lack of oversight and training, and so, 
[we’ve discussed] howto cometo grips 
with what training is acceptable on 
their part, what training is felt to be 


ERRATA 


$ 





necessary on our part,” he said. “It’s 
been a give and take.” 

Theobald also talked about a new 
project being undertaken by the club 
and the administration. “What we’ve 
been doing is working with [the Of- 
fice of Recreational Sports] and we’re 
trying to form an outdoor advisory 
board made up of people represent- 
ing the outdoor club, people who go 
kayaking, various climbing clubs, [the 
Pre-Orientation group] —all the sort 
of outdoor activity clubs [on cam- 
pus],” he said. 

Headded that this was notinspired 
solely by the request for the Outdoors 
Club’s proposal. 

“There have been suggestions 
about [creating such a board in the 
past],” he said. “The current pro- 
cess is one in which myself, Evan 
Grove [historian for the JHOC] and 
John Berg [Johns Hopkins 
Whitewater Kayaking] have been 
working to meet Risk 
Management’s expectations.” 

Director of Risk Management 
Lawrence Foley could not be reached 
for comment. Theobald detailed the 
goals of the meetings. 

“(One of] the final goal[s] is to 
create a cohesive community at 
Hopkins. The second one is to have 


standards and safety procedures for 


all outdoor groups. The third goal - 


would be to coordinate, in terms of 
logistics — training, funding, equip- 
ment, schedules,” said Theobald. 

Harrington said an advisory board 
would offer more organization to the 
various outdoorinterest clubs founded 
at the University, including those on 
sailing, kayaking and climbing. 

“As [part of] anadvisoryboard, [the 
outdoor interest clubs] would have 
morerepresentation, as farashowpoli- 
cies are determining and the budgetary 
process,” hesaid. “Ifyou’vegotall these 
entities that fall under outdoor activi- 
ties, the advisory can make recommen- 
dations about training and first aid, 
whereas the specific skills required for 
their particular activities [can be 
handled by specialists].” 

According to Harrington, the Sports 
Council currently oversees all outdoor 
clubs, includingJHOC, sincethey travel 
long distances and involve physical ac- 
tivities that could potentially be risky. 

“As these activities become more 
and more popular, it’s becoming too 
much for the club to handle,” said 
Harrington. “The Outdoors Club does 
a lot of things [for these other special- 
ized groups],and somethings [theclub 
does] better than others, but each indi- 
vidual has their own interests.” 

By overseeing the variety of out- 
dooractivities, the club does not have 
the specialized knowledge to give each 
activity proper attention. 

“If you have groups focusing on 


{each activity], then you can be sure © 


that the people running then will have 
the [necessary] skills and training,” he 
said. “(The proposed board would 
comprise] predominantly students; 


[the Office of Recreational Sports’ ] role 


becomes [making sure] that the train- 
ing and oversight are happening.” 

Both parties had positive outlooks 
on the fate of the outdoor club. 


a 


would notbeconsidered actions grave 
enough to require expulsion. The 
question also arose that if professors 
knew a student was going to be ex- 
pelled, would they refrain from tak- 
ing the student to the Ethics Board. 

At the end of the meeting, the 
Board decided to continue this dis- 
cussion ata later time, when they had 
more answers to their many ques- 
tions. 


of Exce 


tiveness of the security measures pro- 
vided for in the Patriot Act, saying 
that practices like ethnicand religious 
profiling and increased surveillance 
hurt rather than help the 
government's efforts. 

“Many of the post-9/11 measures 
that do make us less free do not make 
us more safe,” she said. “These mea- 
sures are overly broad dragnets, fish- 
ing expeditions and therefore, they're 
doubly flawed. On the one hand, 
they re sweeping in too many 1nno- 
cent people andalso failing to hone in 
on the dangerous ones.” 

Whitcomb recounted his exper!- 
ence in Yemen while he was investi- 
gating the suicide bombing of the 
U.S.S.Colein 2000 in which 17 Ameri- 
can sailors died. 

While there, he was threatened by 
a plot to bomb the hotel in which he 
was staying. 

Attributing his safety to the Ameri- 
can intelligence operatives in Yemen 
at the time, Whitcomb emphasized 
the importance of security in a state 
threatened with violence. 

“The thing I learned in Yemen,” 
said Whitcomb, “is that terrorism is 
something that’s visceral, immediate 
and personal.” 

Although asserting that he did not 
come asa representative of either the 


FBI or the Justice Department, 
Whitcomb defended the motives and 
methods of the government in seek- 
ing to maintain security in a state of 
uncertainty. 

“We have to give people the tools 
they need to protect us,” he stated. 

Whitcombalso criticized the state- 
ment made by civil liberties advo- 
cates who claim that such an increase 
in government power mandated by 
the anti-terrorism bill necessarily 
means that everyone’s rights are be- 
ing violated. He asserted that such an 
attitude displays an inherent distrust 
inthe government that is undeserved. 

“We all want to believe that every- 
oneissnooping onus,” he said, “Who 
cares? If the FBI comes after an indi- 
vidual, there’sa reason forit. Ifthey’re 
wrong, you lose nothing for it.” 

Whitcomb also called upon Ameri- 
cans to be more patient with their gov- 
ernment as it tries to provide for the 
safety and security of its citizens. 

“It’s not a violation of your civil 
rights to ask questions,” he said. “It’s 
a violation of your civil rights to de- 
mand answers.” 

As moderator, David said, “I think 
they both did a good job and I’m glad 
we rein country were we can disagree 
civilly onimportantissues like these,” 
he said. 
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ACLU President Nadine Strossen debated NBC news-analyst Christo- 
pher Whitcomb about civil liberties and government intrusion. 
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APO collects funds for United Way 





VADIM GRETCHO UCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 





At APO’s fundraiser for the United Way Campaign, professor Steven 
Zucker recalls the time he drank 3.5 liters of beer in Japan. 


BY KARINA SCHUMACHER- 
VILLISANTE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


President William R. Brody, pro- 
fessor Steven Zucker and Pre-profes- 
sional Advisor Mary Savage gave hu- 
morous performances Wednesday, 
Nov. 13, as an incentive to help raise 
money for the United Way of Central 
Maryland Campaign in the Arellano 
Theater in Levering Hall. 

The event was planned by Alpha 
Phi Omega (APO), the co-ed service 
fraternity on campus, and marked 
the culmination of a week-long com- 
petition between the four classes. Jugs 
for freshmen, sophomores, juniors 
and seniors were placed around cam- 
pus to allow students to donate to 
their respective class funds, and each 
class was assigned a faculty sponsor. 
The reward offered for the winning 
class was a “performance” by their 
faculty member. 

The freshman class raised the most 
money for the campaign, with a total 
of $70. In second place came the 





sophomore class, followed by the jun- 
ior class. Service Vice-President of 
APO Wen Shi believes APO and 
CRVS were able to raise a total of 
about $200. 

D’Agostino began the perfor- 
mance by asking audience members 
to contribute money, with the inten- 
tion of tying the classes so that every 
administrator could present their skit. 
D'Agostino said that he “wanted a 
way to make it a little more exciting, 
and to get the audience involved.” 
According to D’ Agostino, all the pro- 
spective performers “wanted to do 
something.” 

Brody, the freshman class spon- 
sor, was “really into the spirit,” ac- 
cording to D’ Agostino. After a short 
introduction, in which Brody de- 
scribed the history and good deeds of 
Art Garfunkel and his roommate, 
Sandy, at Columbia University, he 
began to play his guitar and sing a 
song once titled, Charlie on the MTA, 
and now rewritten according to the 
characteristics of a typical Hopkins 
student. 


The song was about Charlie, a 
young pre-med at Hopkins, and his 
disappearance after having gone to 
Terrace one day for a meal. 

Zucker, sponsor for the sopho- 
more class, approached the stage 
with a large black bag while wearing 
a kimono, white cap and black-and- 
white sneakers. His entire presen- 
tation was centered around his ex- 
periences in Japan. For added 
emphasis, he displayed numerous 
items from his travels. 

Finally, as a conclusion to his 
presentation, he brought outa Japa- 
nese beer and toasted with Brody, 
Savage and D’ Agostino, as he told 
the story of the time he drank 3.5 
liters of beer in Japan. 

Savage, the junior class sponsor, 
introduced her skit by stating, “Ifyou 
have no talent, you have props.” She 
then proceeded to perform a short 
rendition of “Singin’ in the Rain” in 
her raincoat while parading on the 
stage, twirling her umbrella. 

Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell, sponsor for the senior class, 
was unable to attend the event. 

The United Way of Central Mary- 
land Campaign is an organization that 
provides health andhuman services for 
the people of the central-Maryland dis- 
trict who need help. According to the 
United Way of Central Maryland Web 
site, the organization feeds money to 
over 250 programs that help improve 
the lives ofimpoverished people, fami- 
lies and children. 

The Office of Community Rela- 
tions and Volunteer Services 
(CRVS) collaborated with Alpha 
Phi Omega in the fund-raising pro- 
cess on behalf of JHU, with the goal 
of including more students in the 
fund-raising process. 

The campaign began on Sept. 20 
and will end on Noy. 15, but dona- 
tions will be accepted until Dec. 31. 
The overall JHU goal is to raise 
$2,334,500. As of Nov. 8, the Univer- 
sity has reached 82% of their goal at 
$1,914,335.80. Last year, they were 
able to raise $2,267,011. 

This year’s campaign heads are 


Gandhi discusses passive violence 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
cil, his grandfather refused and made 
him look outside in the dark with a 
flashlight for the pencil he threw away. 

When he returned, his grandfa- 
ther taught him two important les- 
sons to be gained from throwing away 
the pencil. First, natural resources 
would have been thrown away with 
the pencil, which would be violence 
to nature. Secondly, pencils, as well 
as other mass produced items, are 
bought in bulk. Buying in bulk allows 
people to easily over-consume while 
others are starving in the world, which 
is violence to society. 

Gandhi then went on to discuss 
howseemingly insignificant acts, such 
as throwing away objects, are contri- 
butions to violence. 

He later described another expe- 
rience in which he had to categorize 
all ofhis day’s experiences under their 
appropriate spot in the violence fam- 
ily tree. The violence family tree be- 
gins with Violence at the top and then 
physical violence and passive violence 
as its offspring. 

Gandhi then defined physical vio- 
lence as any violence using physical 
force, for example, wars, killings and 
rape. He continued by listing differ- 
ent types of passive violence, such as 
discrimination, suppression, religion, 
economy, both conscious and uncon- 


scious. 

“We commit passive violence ev- 
eryday, causing anger, causing physi- 
cal violence,” he said. 

He then went on to describe the 
importance of thinking positively. 

“Keep your thoughts positive, be- 
cause your thoughts will become your 
words. Keep your words positive, 
because your words will become your 
behavior. Keep your behavior posi- 
tive, because your behavior will be- 
come your habits. Keep your habit 
positive, because your habits will be- 
come your values. Keep your values 
positive, because your values will be- 
come your destiny,” he said. 

He also described the importance 
of building relationships. He men- 
tioned that the reason relationships 
break up so often is because they are 
based on greed. He also stated that 
relationships need to be based on re- 
spect, acceptance, appreciation and 
understanding. He mentioned that 
we are all interdependent and inter- 
related, not just with other humans, 
but with all living beings. He men- 
tioned thathuman beings are notonly 
the most intelligent beings but also 
the most ignorant because they do 
not know their role and refuse to fol- 
low it. He believes that once humans 
find their role, they can reach an un- 
derstanding. 








| Kathryn Francis tests her model bridge made only of spaghetti and 
_| glue atthe Spaghetti Bridge Contest on Nov. 9 in the Glass Pavilion. 
_| The competition was part of the course, What is Engineering? 
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Gandhi also discussed that every- 
one and every country is self-con- 
cerned, which is why there is so much 
conflict. He went on by stating that 
the United States contributes to con- 
flict as well because it demonstrates 
its power as a super power in military 
strength. 

He then discussed how prison 
building is becoming one of the larg- 
est industries in the United States. He 
mentioned that over $600 billion is 
spenton the prison system every year. 
He also pointed out that the United 
States has the highest prison popula- 
tion, not because of weak laws but 
because no one is looking at what 
circumstances made the criminals do 
their acts of violence. . 

“If that doesn’t change, the flow 
will just keep going,” he said. 

Gandhi then discussed September 
11 and the response of the United 
States. He mentioned there shouldbe 
no war declared on terrorism. He 
asked, “How do you recognize ter- 
rorists?” 

There are terrorists everywhere, 
he stated. He contemplated what 
would happen if the government de- 
cided to dropa bomb onus to kill one 
sniper, meanwhile hurting hundreds 
of innocent people. “Is this justice?” 
he asked. 

He mentioned that September 11 
should have been a wake up call for 
the United States. He stated that the 
government should be working on 
improving its relationship with the 
rest of the world. 

“That’s the only way to deal with 
terrorism,” he said. War willonly give 
cause for others to pursue violence. 

Later, Gandhi discussed the results 
of anger and how it brings about vio- 
lence. He mentioned how everyone 
tecomes angry and then does some- 
thing that they regret later on. He 
mentioned twolessons thathelearned 
from his grandfather. First, “Anger is 
like electricity; just as powerful and 
useful if we use it intelligently, but 
just as deadly it we abuse it.” Second, 
create an anger journal with the in- 
tention of finding a solution to the 
problem. He mentioned how it is es- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 






SPRING BREAK INSANITY! 
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PRICES! FREE DRINKS/ 
MEALS/TRIPS, OUR SEVEN- 
TEENTH YEAR! REPS 
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Ilene Busch-Vishniac, dean of the 
Whiting School of Engineering, Ned 
Aull, supervisor of the Human Re- 
sources Department’s services group 
at the Applied Physics Laboratory, 
and Roger A. Johns, chairman of An- 
esthesiology and Critical Care Medi- 


cine at the Johns Hopkins School of | 


Medicine. 

Almostall University divisions are 
contributors to the campaign. The 
Nitze School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, however, donates their 
money to the campaign centered in 
Washington, D.C. 

According to Matthew 
D’ Agostino, assistant director of 
CRVS, Hopkins has contributed to 
the campaign for years. 

“CRVS has always been involved 
with the United Way of Central 
Maryland Campaign through its 
student volunteer groups and our 
staff,” said D'Agostino. “The cam- 
paign is now more official with APO 
involved.” 

D’ Agostino, along witha few APO 
members, organized the events on 
campus, designed to get students in- 
volved. Jugs were placed in the Breeze- 
way, Terrace, Wolman, Q-level, the 
Bookstore and Levering Market, ac- 
cording to Shi. 

“We made most of our money 
from Levering...we got people who 
were there for other things,” said 
D’ Agostino. “We could do a lot bet- 
ter. We were spread out too thin.” 

From Nov. 4 to Nov. 8, the group 
set up a United Way Café, also in 
Levering Hall. 

“We had fresh coffee and baked 
goods, as well as performance groups 
suchas [the JHU] Belly dancers [and] 
violinists,” said Shi. 

The campaign is not over yet, but 
so far, D'Agostino believes the stu- 
dent involvement has beena success. 
Shi adds that he is “confident next 
year will be better.” 

According to D’Agostino, “APO 
will stay involved...and there will be 
more participation and student in- 
volvement.” The biggest challenge, 
he said, was advertising for United 
Way and “competing against a lot of 
other charity work.” 

D’ Agostino believes the key is to 
find a place “where people can come 
together and learn about things on 
campus.” 





Stadium repairs 
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Renovations to Homewood Sta- 
dium to be completed in January will 


| provide its Homewood side with new 


aluminum bleachers anda new drain- 
age system. 
The repairs began on Oct. 1 and 


| affect only the stands on the left side 


of the stadium, since the other side 
had repairs done years ago. 

Currently, the Homewood side 
and the Schelle Pavilion side of the 
stadium differ from one another in 
the color oftheir cementand the styles 
of their bleachers, according to Di- 
rector of Recreation and Facilities Bill 
Harrington. 

The cement on Homewood side 
has the usual grayish cement coloring 
but will be converted to match the 
chalky “limestone” white of the 
Schelle Pavilion, he said. 

The design of the drainage system 
is simple and involves coating the ce- 
ment with a waterproof sealant that 
slopes it enough to get rid of standing 
water. 

The water will then flow into 
holes drilled on the sides of the walls, 
allowing it to escape into the drains 
thereafter. 

Standing water has been a prob- 
lem in the seating area for along time, 
and this is the first time major reno- 
vations have been applied to this side 
of the stadium since the late 1980s, 
according to Harrington. 

The sealant will also protect the 
cement, which has been breaking 
up, or spalling, throughout the 
years. 

This has led to cracks, which leak 
water into the locker rooms down 
below. 

As well as making the seating area 
more aesthetically pleasing, the new 
bleachers will address another prob- 
lem. 

The old bleachers were only avail- 
able in 15-ft. long segments. There- 
fore, two sets were often put side-by- 
side. 

Their edges would not always 
meet perfectly and would occasion- 
ally shift, which would cause dis- 
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comfort for a spectator seated in 
the middle. 

Harrington does not believe the 
renovations will disrupt any sched- 
uled activities. 

Only the availability of seating at 
events will be limited. However, this 
is not predicted to pose a large prob- 
lem. 

Harrington is excited with the new 
renovations, which he feels are along 
time overdue. 

“The cement was unsightly... 
and inaconstant state of repair,” he 
said. 

The need for the renovations has 
received special attention ever since 
it was announced that this school 
year's Commencement ceremony 
would be held at Homewood Stadium 
instead of Garland Field. 

The renovations, which are esti- 
mated to cost about $350,000, are not 
expected to be slowed down by 
weather conditions. 

Workers have been able to con- 
tinue to work in the recent spate of 
rain showers by using high-pressure 
air blowers to clear out water. 

According to Harrington, the 
bleachers can be installed even when 
it starts to snow, since all that is in- 
volved is screwing in bolts. 

The coating of the bleachers, how- 
ever, needs to be completed before 
the winter season begins, as snow coy- 
erage and temperatures below 50 de- 
grees Fahrenheit adversely affect the 
application of the sealant. 

Men’s Lacrosse Head Coach 
Dave Pietramala is pleased with the 
decision to go ahead with the reno- 
vations of the hometeam side of the 
stadium. 

“They are long overdue,” said 
Pietramala. “It’s great that the ad- 
ministration sees the need to do it. 
We have a first class academic insti- 
tution and our sports should be the 
same.” 

When asked about the inconve- 
nience of the construction going on, 
Pietramala was unphased and didnot 
find it an inconvenience. 

For the sake of the renovations, he 
said, they’d be happy to move from 
the location. 
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Alumni Association Student Grants 


The Johns Hopkins University Alumni Association has grant 
money available for Community Service and Student Services 
projects. The Community Service Grant Program was created to 
provide volunteer experiences for students and foster relation- 
ships between the University and its surrounding communities. 
The Student Services Grants Program was derived fromthe Alumni 
Association's commitment to promoting the overall student expe- 
rience on campus. Undergraduate and graduate students are en- 
couraged to apply. The maximum funding amount for Commu- 
nity Service Grants is $1,200 for undergraduates and $1,600 for 
graduate student projects. Student Services Grants have a maxi- 
mum funding amount of $1,500. Contact Bill Bollinger, Alumni 
Coordinator, at 410-516-0363 or bollinger@jhu.edu for more in- 


formation. Grant applications can also be found online at http:// 


alumni. jhu.edu/students.htl. 


Spring 2003 Applications must be submitted by 
December 1, 2002 
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Pakistani Students 
Association holds 
Ramzan dinner 


The Pakistani Students Associa- 
tion (PSA) sponsored their first 
Ramzan Dinner last Saturday at the 
Interfaith Center to commemorate 
the month of Ramadan, a time of 
prayer and fastingin the Muslim faith. 

According to co-founder Maryam 
Khan, this was the largest event yet 
for the PSA, which was just approved 
by the Student Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC) this September. Khan re- 
ported that 60 to 70 students attended 
the dinner, which began at 5:15 p.m., 
the approximate time at which the 
day’s fast is officially over. Various 
traditional Pakistani foods were 
served, including vegetable biryani, 
seekh kabobs, and chicken tikka. 

The PSA has planned plans to hold 
two more dinners during the month 
of Ramadan, on Nov. 23 and Nov. 26. 
Khan hopes that the events will help 
promote awareness of the new group 
on campus. 

“It puts our name out there,” said 
Kahn, “and shows [students] what we 
are and why we came into existence.” 


— By Julianna Finelli 


JHU profs elected into 
National Academy of 
Engineering 


The Whiting School of Engineer- 
ing will hold a “Celebration of Excel- 
lence” on Nov. 15 to honor M. Gor- 
don “Reds” Wolman and Murray B. 
Sachs, two Hopkins professors who 
were elected into the National Acad- 
emy of Engineering (NAE). 

The event, which is scheduled for 
1:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall Auditorium, 


NEWS 


will feature Michael Merzenich, a pro- 
fessor at the University of California, 
San Francisco, who will give a speech 
entitled, “The Auditory Neuroscience 
of Murray B. Sachs.” Sachs’ research 
has focused on the neural processing 
of speech, including neural encoding 
in the inner ear and neural code pro- 
cessing in the central nervous system. 

Also featured at the event will be 
John C. Schmidt, associate professor 
of Geography and Earth Resources at 
Utah State University, who will de- 
liver a speech entitled “Rivers and 
People: Sustaining the Relationship.” 
Wolman’s work has focused on the 
interactions between humans and 
natural processes, specifically the pro- 
cesses of streamflow and river behay- 
ior. 

A reception will follow in the Clip- 
per Room. 

According to the NAE’s Web site, 
election into the academy is granted 
to professionals in the field who have 
made “important contributions to 
engineering theory and practice, in- 
cluding significant contributions to 
the literature of engineering theory 
and practice,” and who have demon- 
strated “unusual accomplishment in 
the pioneering of new and develop- 
ing fields of technology.” 


— News-Letter Staff 


JHU freshmen to host 
Baltimore area high- 
school students 


Johns Hopkins freshmen will host 
30 seniors from area high schools as 
part of College Awareness Month, an 
initiative by Baltimore City Public 
Schools to expose high-school stu- 
dents to college life. The Hopkins 
freshmen will give tours and share 
their experiences with the students, 
who attend Patterson, Southwestern, 
Southern and Douglass high schools. 
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StuCo makes plans for 2003 


The students will spend the night 
in the Alumni Memorial Residence 
Halls (AMR’s). 

The event was planned by both the 
Johns Hopkins Office of Undergradu- 
ate Admissions and Future Quest, a 
program devoted to promoting col- 
legiate opportunities for Baltimore- 
area students. 


— News-Letter Staff 


Danceathon raises 
money for abuse shel- 
ter 


Last Friday night, 25 participants 
danced the night away to raise funds 
for Baltimore’s domestic abuse shel- 
ter, House of Ruth, at Hopkins’ 
Rockin’ Dance-a-Thon. 

Hopkins was one of 553 college 
campuses worldwide that chose to 
participate in the V-day initiative, 
conceived of by Eve Ensler, author of 


The Vagina Monologues. This inter- | 


national initiative raises funds to com- 
bat violence against women. 


Starting at 10 p.m. in Levering’s | 
Great Hall, five teams from the Resi- | 


dent Assistants, PhiMu, Sigma Ep- 
silonand the freshman class danced 


for over two hours. An RA team | 


eventually outdanced the Phi Mu 
team and won $100 in gift certifi- 
cates. 

Co-chairs Kelsey BrodshoandJ.R. 
Williams said, “We felt that for its 
first year, the dance-a-thon wasa suc- 
cess. We always would like to raise 
more money for The House of Ruth, 
but everyone that participated in the 
dance-a-thon had a good time. We 


are looking forward to the spring | 
when we have a lot of great events | 
planned to raise awareness to the | 


many violent problems affecting 
women around the world.” 


— By Shayna Bailey 





Students perform at CultureFest 
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Two students wrangle with each other in Soo Bahk Do, the oldest form of 
Korean martial arts, at the CultureFest Show. 
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-ciety (CCS). 

In describing the dances per- 
formed on Saturday night, 
CultureFest Food committee chair 
Eun-Ju Lee said, “CultureFest is pro- 
moting cultural awareness on cam- 
pus, so I thought that the dances, like 
the Indian dance and the dance by the 
BSU, really fit into the goal of 
CultureFest.” 

Freshman Emily Cohan composed 
the music used in the opening act, 
and Entertainment Chair Jennifer 
Saito choreographed the dance. 

“The Culture Show took a lot of 
planning and preparation. I wanted 
to use Freshman Emily Cohan’s origi- 
nal music in the show, and the open- 
ing number was the result of the in- 
corporation,” said Saito. 

“My vision was to get all per- 
formers out on the stage so the au- 
dience knew what they had in store 
for them,” she added. 

To help them decide which groups 
would participate in the Culture Show, 
the CultureFest committee held audi- 
tions in early October. 

“We had auditions in the first 
weekend of October. Every group and 
individual piece was accepted so long 
as they met the requirements of five 









no profanity,” Saito said. 

“As many people have heard 
from me in the past week, the pur- 
pose of CultureFest is to unite 
people and groups together to learn 
from and celebrate each others’ di- 
versity,” she said. 

“Therefore, I implemented the 
five-minute rule so that we could 
accommodate all groups without 
having a 10-hour long perfor- 


mance,” she added. 

The CultureFest committee gave 
out free prizes to audience mem- 
bers. 

They gave out three Silk Road 
Bubble Teas, a gift certificate for a 
free haircut at Tenpachi and two free 
tickets to the CultureFest banquet at 
the end of the week. 

The CultureFest committee pub- 
licized for the Culture Show and other 
CultureFest events in multiple ways. 

“For publicity, [we used the] 
News-Letter and The Gazette, post- 
ers (general and at least one for each 
event), leaflets handed out on 
breezeway and in classes, mailbox 
stuffers, DailyJolt, StuCo e-mail, 
separate e-mail to the whole stu- 
dent body, breezeway banner, 
working with cultural groups and 
having them publicize to their mem- 
bers. We publicized through letters 
and posters to departments about 
larger events. We postered in the 
Charles Village area,” stated Pub- 
licity Coordinator Christina 
Pommer. 

Allinall, many people came to the 
Culture Show and enjoyed the per- 
formances. 

“I was very impressed with the 
turn-out of Saturday’s event. There 
were over 600 people present, not in- 
cluding most of the performers,” 
Pommer stated. 

“As a senior, I honestly think this 
was the most successful Culture Show 
that lcanremember,” said Bhatt. “The 
crowd seemed really enthusiastic and 
became engaged with the acts on 
stage, which I think bolstered the 
groups’ performances.” 

She also said the performances 
were “phenomenal.” 

“There was a wide variety of cul- 
ture being represented. The acts were 
really energetic and brought parts of 
these cultures alive to the audience,” 
she said. 





Gandhi urges control 
of moments of anger 
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-sential to strengthen one’s mind and 
to be able to control it so that one 
does not act in moments of anger. 

He then described his ideas for 
nonviolent parenting. He mentioned 
that in nonviolence, penance is more 
important than the punishment. He 
also discussed how it is important to 
make sacrifices along with the child. 

Gandhi ended his lecture with a 
story containing the moral that peace 
isa like a grain of wheat. If one finds 
itand locks it up, nothing will happen 

d it will rot with one. However, if 


one plants it, it will spread and flour- 
ish. 

“Tonight I give you all a grain of 
wheat. ... May you plantitand it have 
it grow peace and harmony and 
spread,” he said, 

After the lecture, Gandhi answered 
several questions regarding religion, 
capitalism, his grandfather and the 
end of his grandfather’s life. He dis- 
cussed ideas such as creating stron- 
ger communities, nonviolence in an- 
cient scriptures and also how 
nonviolence is active as opposed to 
passive. : 


- 





BY STEPHANIE HAUSNER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The purpose of the Student Coun- 
cil (StuCo) meeting on Tuesday was 
to discuss the direction of StuCo this 
year. 

The topic first brought to atten- 
tion was what StuCo should do after 
intersession. 

Manish Gala, president of StuCo, 
said that during the second semester, 
StuCo activities seem to be less regu- 
lar than in the fall term. To correct 
this problem, Gala suggested a spring 
StuCo retreat to try to boost morale. 

Gala also reported that the trea- 
sury is doing well due to the increase 
of StuCo-funded organizations seek- 
ing outside funding. Priti Dalal, StuCo 
vice president, announced that appli- 
cations to co-chair the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium, astudentlec- 
ture series, would be available at 
Wolman. There will also be an infor- 
mational session aboutthe Symposium 
led by this year’s symposium chairs. 

The Academic Affairs Committee 
is in the process of speaking with the 
Career Center in the hopes of en- 
couraging Hopkins recruitment. 
They are also trying to convince the 
administration to accept more Ad- 
vanced Placement exams for either 
credit or advanced placement. 


StuCo is also looking for tests to 
scan into the new exam reserve Web 
site. 

A list of places where lights should 
be located on Charles Villages is be- 
ing compiled to be given to the ad- 
ministration, which will be in turn 
given to Baltimore City. 

The junior class is hosting a com- 
edy night on Friday, Nov. 22, and 
they encouraged all students to sign 
up. The deadline to sign up is on 
Thursday, Nov. 14. There will be a 
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VPIR Noel DeSantos, President Manish Gala and Secretary Jackie Chan 
discuss a possible retreat to maintain StuCo morale in the spring. 


screening ofall routines Friday, Noy, 
ee 

It was at this point in the meeting 
that those unaffiliated to StuCo were 
asked to leave so that a private discus- 
sion could be held. 

"The purpose of a closed meeting 
was so that there could be an open 
discussion amongst members,” said 
sophomore class Vice President 
Megan Coe. “There was notany policy 
discussed that would affect the stu- 
dent body." 





SLAC rallies for living wage 


BY MARY ANNE MADEIRA 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On Thursday, Nov. 7, the Student 
Labor Action Committee (SLAC) held 
a peaceful rally on the steps of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library to speak 
to the administration and the student 
body about workers’ rights at 
Hopkins. 

SLAC has long campaigned for an 
indexed living wage for all Hopkins 
employees, and last week’s rally 
pushed the administration on two 
other issues. According to Clare 


| Monagle, a graduate student and 
| member of SLAC, the group “asked 


the administration to provide infor- 
mation about the implications of the 
proposed biotechnology park on the 
community and workers of East Bal- 


timore.” 

“We restated our demands that 
Hopkins join the Workers’ Rights 
Consortium, a group which moni- 
tors the use of sweatshop workers,” 
said Monagle. 

Monagle said that in October, 
SLAC sent an open letter to the ad- 
ministration requesting a statement 
from Hopkins on these issues, but did 
not receive a response until an hour 
before the rally, and were thus unable 
toreadituntilafterwards. Theresponse 
was from Linda Robertson, the new 
vice president for Government, Com- 
munity and Public Affairs. 

“Robertson really did not answer 
any of the questions we posed, nor 
did she suggest that she would pro- 
vide us with an answer in the future,” 
said Miller. “Rather, she merely stated 


that she, too, is concerned about the 
same things we are and that she is 
interested in finding out more. SLAC 
regards this as a brush-off.” 

The rally took place at 4 p.m., be- 
ginning on the steps of MSE Library 
and ending at Garland Hall. SLAC 
estimated that 50 people 
attended. Four students spoke, and 
there was also a skit. 

While SLAC is known for its cam- 
paign for the indexed living wage, 
Jafri emphasized the importance of 
the other issues that SLAC addressed 
at the rally. 

“We cannot encourage an indexed 
living wage on campus while ignor- 
ing the fact that the Johns Hopkins 
sweatshirts sold in our bookstore are 
made by sweatshop workers in inhu- 
mane conditions,” said Jafri. 





Nirenberg to chair Jewish program 


ConTINUED From Pace Al 
studies program at Johns Hopkins 
has been a dream of the faculty, stu- 
dents and members of the Baltimore 
community for years,” Nirenberg 
said. 

The new program was created bya 
grant from the Leonard and Helen R. 
Stulman Charitable Foundation, a 
philanthropic foundation created by 
Leonard Stulman, a 1925 Hopkins 
graduate, who was a businessman, 
philanthropist and patron of the arts. 

Over the years, Stulman and his 
wife Helen have made many gener- 
ous donations to the University, in- 
cluding a professorship in history, a 
historical lecture series and several 
humanities fellowships. 

This latest gift from the Stulman 
Charitable Foundation will fund the 
establishment of new classes, fellow- 
ships for research and travel funds, 
which will form a minor starting next 
year and perhaps eventually a major, 
according to Nirenberg. The program 
also creates two new professorships 
and three visiting professorships in 
Jewish studies. 

Professor Nirenberg then intro- 
duced Columbia University profes- 
sor Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi who, 
Nirenberg noted, had skipped his 
grandson’s bris to give the inaugural 
lecture for the Stulman Jewish Stud- 
ies Program. 

Yerushalmi, professor of Jewish 
History, Culture and Society and head 
of the Center of Israel and Jewish 
Studies at Columbia, has had a di- 
verse and wildly successful career asa 
scholar in Jewish Studies and has pub- 
lished six books on various topics in 
the subject including Zakhor: Jewish 
History and Jewish Memory, winner 
of the 1983 National Jewish Book 
Award for history. 

“The last time I went to Johns 
Hopkins was in 1950, and I came for 
a varsity intercollegiate debate,” 
Yerushalmi noted in his opening re- 
marks, “I have conveniently forgot- 
ten who won the debate, but I am 
honored to be here.” 

Yerushalmi then gave an 80- 
minute lecture about the relationship 
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between the state and the Jewish com- 
munity from ancient Alexandria to 
modern Europe. 

The dedication was concluded by 
remarks from Weiss, who called 
Yerushalmi’s lecture “a masterful 
treatment of Jewish diplomacy.” 
Weiss lauded the speakers and orga- 
nizers of the ceremony, adding that 
“the Jewish Studies Program [has] 
been established and dedicated at the 
highest possible level.” 

He then invited all those in atten- 
dance toa reception held in the lobby 
of the Bloomberg Building, where re- 
freshments and desserts were served. 


This new program willbe enrich- 
ing for the Hopkins community, 
leading to a new minor in Jewish 
Studies starting next year, accord- 
ing to Nirenberg. Students have 
been taking advantage of the new 
opportunities available through the 
program since it was implemented 
in April of last year. Currently, 
Nirenberg said, students are doing 
their senior thesis on video taped 
testimony of the Holocaust from 
local residents and on the Confer- 
ence Against Racism in Durban 
South Africa and it’s stance on is- 
sues of anti-Semitism. 
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Malvo admits to 


some of shootings & 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


FAIRFAX, Va. (AP) — John Lee 
Malvo, the 17-year-old accused in a 
Series of sniper attacks that terrorized 
the Washington, D.C., suburbs, ad- 
mitted during a seven-hour interro- 
gation that he was the triggerman in 
some of the killings, The Washington 
Post reported. 

In a story for Sunday editions 
posted on its Web site, The Post, cit- 
ing sources, said Malvo provided de- 
tails about several of the killings, and 
admitted shooting FBI analyst Linda 
Franklin on Oct. 14. 

Malvo had already been charged 
with capital murder in the case, and 
was being interviewed after being 
moved to Fairfax County, where he 
will be tried. 

Malvo and John Allen 
Muhammad, 41, are charged with 
carrying out the shooting spree overa 
three-week period in Virginia, Mary- 
land and Washington, D.C. They are 
also accused of shootings in Alabama, 
Georgia and Louisiana. 

In all, the pair have been accused 
of shooting 19 people, killing 13 of 
them. Two other shootings are under 
investigation. 

Efforts to reach Robert F. Horan 
Jr., the Fairfax County prosecutor 
charged by Attorney General John 
Ashcroft with prosecuting the teen- 
ager, were not successful Saturday 
night. Calls to his home and office 
were not answered. 

According to The Post, Malvo 
told investigators the shootings 
were well planned and involved 
scouting missions — and that he 
and his partner behaved like sol- 
diers, one serving as a lookout and 
the other as the shooter. 

The pair used two-way radios to 
communicate, the paper reported, 
and if traffic or other conditions 
weren't acceptable, they would not 
shoot. 

Sources said Malvo also said the 
pair moved around to create confu- 
sion, and watched news coverage of 
their crimes. 





Malvo was chatty and even boast- 
ful during the interview, sources told 
The Post, but refused to talk about 
Muhammad — or to even mention 


hisname, instead using the term “we.” | 
Muhammad, 41, who is facing | 


capital murder charges for the mur- | , 


der of a man as he pumped gas at a 


Manassas gas station, refused police | 


efforts to interview him in Prince 
William County, remaining silent for 
hours and refusing to give his name 
to a booking clerk. 

The Post said the sources spoke on 
the condition they not be identified, 
and that they declined to discuss other 


shootings that Malvo allegedly de- | 


scribed in his interview. 

Michael S. Arif, appointed to head 
Malvo’s defense team, has said he will 
work to suppress any statements 
Malvo made during his session with 
federal and local officials. 

“Tf in fact those are the statements 
Mr. Malvo made, there will be a mo- 
tion to suppress those statements, as 
certain as the sun rises in the east,” 
Arif told The Post. 

Malvoand Arif met for 2 1/2 hours 
Saturday, the lawyer told The Post. A 
phone message left at Arif’s Spring- 
field office was not immediately re- 
turned Saturday night. 

Todd G. Petit, Malvo’s appointed 
guardian, said he went to police head- 
quarters at6 p.m. Thursday andasked 
that questioning be halted. 

Petit said Friday a police com- 
mander agreed to pass on his request, 
then ordered him to leave the build- 
ing. 

The lawyer appointed to represent 
Muhammad, Peter D. Greenspun, 
said the interrogation of Malvo was 
part of a plot to give authorities sev- 
eral hours of access. 


“All ofthis was ... orchestrated so | 


that they would get them to Virginia 


late in the afternoon when they | 


couldn’t get to court,” he said. 

“When little Johnny gets pulled 
out of school and the police question 
him about something everybody is 
outraged... butthey forgetaboutthat 
when it’s Mr. Malvo.” 
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rubble at the destroyed service station she owns with her husband in Manchester, Tenn. The building was hit 


BY DUNCAN MANSFIELD 
ASSOCIATED Press WRITER 


MOSSY GROVE, Tenn. (AP) — 
Searchers and dazed survivors went 
from one shattered home to another 
Monday, picking through splin- 
tered lumber and torn sheet metal 
for any sign of the missing, after 
twisters and thunderstorms tore 
across six states and killed at least 
33 people. 

More than 70 reported tornadoes 
cuta path of destruction from Louisi- 
ana to Pennsylvania over the week- 
end and into Monday. 

The death toll included 16 in Ten- 


| nessee, 10 in Alabama and five in 


Ohio. More than 200 people were in- 
jured. 

“Yesterday, we had a nice brick 
house and four vehicles. Today, we 
don’t own a toothbrush,” said Susan 
Henry of Mossy Grove, where seven 
people were killed and atleast 40 were 
still unaccounted for as of 
midafternoon. 

The tiny community 40 miles west 
of Knoxville was nearly wiped off the 


Urban men have better sperm 


BY CHERYL WITTENAUER 
ASSOCIATED PRESS WRITER 


ST. LOUIS (AP) — A study has 
found the quality of semen signifi- 
cantly poorer in men from rural mid- 
Missouri than in males from urban 
areas, and its authors believe agricul- 
tural chemicals might explain the dif- 
ference. 

The University of Missouri re- 
searchers said their study offered the 
first convincing evidence that semen 
quality — measured by the count, 
shape and movement of sperm — 
varies significantly among regions of 
the United States. 

The study appeared in Monday’s 
online edition of Environmental 
Health Perspectives, a publication of 
the National Institute of Environmen- 
tal Health Sciences. 

Fertile men from mid-Missouri’s 


Boone County were found to have a 
mean sperm count of about 59 mil- 
lion per milliliter, compared to 103 
million for men in New York, 99 mil- 
lion in Minnesota and 81 million in 
Los Angeles. The sperm of the Boone 
County men also tended to be less 
vigorous, the study found. 

Dr. Shanna Swan of the University 
of Missouri-Columbia, the lead re- 
searcher, said she and her collabora- 
tors believe that environmental fac- 
tors such as the use of agricultural 
chemicals might contribute to the 
differences. 

Farms make up more than half of 
Boone County, and most use chemi- 
cal fertilizers, herbicides or pesticides. 
In contrast, 0 to 19 percent of the 
urban areas studied were devoted to 
farming. 

The researchers. studied 512 
couples receiving prenatal care at clin- 


ics in Columbia, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles and New York as part of an 
ongoing Study for Future Families 
funded by the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Swan said previous studies of se- 
men quality were conducted in large 
cities, except for a study in Iowa City, 
Iowa, that also found lower sperm 
concentration. 

Researchers still do not know why 
semen quality varies geographically, 
but are testing their hypothesis that 
exposure to agricultural chemicals 
through contaminated air or water 
plays a role. 

The study was conducted in col- 
laboration with researchers at the 
University of Minnesota, the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles Medi- 
cal Center, the University of Califor- 
nia, Davis, and Mount Sinai School 
of Medicine. 





map, with about a dozen of the 20 or 
so homes reduced to concrete foun- 
dations and piles of rubble a few feet 
high. 

Henry, her husband and two chil- 
dren survived after taking shelter in 
the basement of a neighbor’s home 
that collapsed around them. 

“It was just deafening it was so 
loud,” said 17-year-old Tabatha 
Henry. 

“You could hear the wood pop in 
the house, and that was it. Then all 
you could hear was the screaming 
and praying,” she added. 

Daylight brought a picture of de- 
struction. 

In Mossy Grove, clothes fluttered 
from tree limbs. Power lines dangled 
from poles. 

Cars lay crumpled after being 
tossed like toys. About the onlysound 
was the bleating of a battery-oper- 
ated smoke alarm buried deep in the 
rubble. 

Searchers believed that most of the 
missing in and around Mossy Grove 
were OK and had simply been unable 
to get in touch with family members, 
said Steven Hamby, Morgan County 
director of emergency medical ser- 
vices. 

The storm knocked out telephone 
service and blocked roads. 

No bodies had been found since 
early Monday, but Hamby said dig- 
ging out could take weeks. 

“We're hoping that we’re past the 
bad stuff,” he said. 

In Carbon Hill, Ala., 70 miles 
northwest of Birmingham, seven 
people were killed by nighttime 
storms that sent gianthardwood trees 
crashing down on houses and mobile 
homes. 

Sheryl Wakefield cowered in her 
concrete storm shelter and listened 
to a twister roar down the country 
road where her extended family lives 
in six homes. 

Her sister and niece were killed 
when their doublewide mobile 
home was thrown across the street, 
its metal frame twisted around a 
tree. 

“Everybody’s house is just to- 
tally gone. My son doesn’t even 
know where his house is,” she said 
through tears. “It’s gone. It’s just 
gone.” 





























Four college students 
disappear in Midwest 


Four college-age students are 
missing in the Upper Midwest — all 
er visiting bars or being at parties 
te at night. Authorities, friends and 
relatives searched for them Monday. 
The latest incident became public 
Monday morning, when authorities 
in central Minnesota began looking 
for a St. John’s University student 
issing since Saturday night. 
Josh Guimond, 20, a junior from 
le Lake, Minn., was last seen 
ut midnight Saturday as he left a 
arty. Divers on Monday searched a 
near a building where the party 
held but they didn’t find him. 
fficers in a State Patrol helicopter 
d on horseback also searched. 
In central Wisconsin, investiga- 
rs have found no clues in the disap- 
ance of a University of Wiscon- 
sin-Eau Claire student. Michael J. Noll 
as last, seen leaving a bar late 
ednesday, his 22nd birthday. 
Friends told police he was intoxicated. 
The search for Noll, a junior from 
Rochester, Minn. resumed Monday 
after volunteers spent the weekend 
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searching the area around the bar and 
the banks of the Chippewa River. 

Deputy Chief Gary Foster of the 
Eau Claire Police Department said 
investigators have no indication foul 
play was a factor in the disappear- 
ance. 

Meanwhile, in Minneapolis, 
friends and relatives posted pictures 
of Christopher Jenkins, a University 
of Minnesota student missing since 
Oct. 31, around the city. 

Jenkins, 21, of Eden Prairie, was 
last seen leaving a Halloween party at 
the Lone Tree Bar & Grill in Minne- 
apolis. Heisasenior atthe university’s 
management school. 

Early last week, searchers looked 
for Jenkins on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River, which cuts through the 
university campus. 

A police investigator was assisting 
early in the search. Minneapolis po- 
lice receive about 180 missing person 
reports annually. 

In Brainerd, police planned an air 
and ground search on Tuesday for 
Erika Marie Dalquist, 21, who has 
been missing since Oct. 30. She was 
last seen leaving a bar in downtown 
Brainerd with a white male and was 
wearing blue jeans and a blue 
sweatshirt. 


Dalquist grew up in Pillager, where 
about 100 people held a prayer ser- 
vice for her on Sunday. 


— The Associated Press 


College Park student 
stabbed to death 


COLLEGE PARK, Md. (AP) _ 


Prince George’s County police ques-, 


tioned several people Monday about 


‘the weekend killing ofa University of 


Maryland student stabbed outside an 
off campus party. 

Authorities hadn’t filed charges as 
of Monday evening in the death of 
Brandon James Malstrom, 20, accord- 
ing to department spokesman Cpl. 
Joe Merkel. 

Malstrom was stabbed in the torso 
as he struggled with several people at 
around 1:30 a.m. Sunday. Police re- 
leased little information, but wit- 


nesses said Malstrom may have been ° 


the target of an attempted robbery. 
University official Pat Mielke said 
the school was “deeply saddened” by 
Malstrom’s murder, but that the inci- 
dent was not an indication of a crime 


increase on or off campus. 

“Like any other large metropoli- 
tan school in the country, we have 
instances of crime,” said Mielke, assis- 
tant vice president of student affairs. “I 
don’t think we are different than any 
other large metropolitan school.” 

Police said Malstrom wasinvolved 
in a scuffle on a College Park street 
just blocks away from the university 
campus. Witnesses reported 
Malstrom was approached by two 
men who demanded his cell phone. 

Malstrom refused, swung his back- 
pack at the men and was stabbed in the 
ensuing fight, the witnesses said. 

Malstrom, of Phoenix, Md., gradu- 
ated from Dulaney High School in 
Timonium, where he played lacrosse. 
He transferred to the College Park 
campus last fall from the University 
of Maryland, Baltimore County. The 
business major lived off campus, 
Mielke said. 

Student deaths are rare at the uni- 
versity, but Malstrom’s was the fifth 
of a College Park student in the past 
two years, Two fraternity students 
died in separate drug and drinking 
incidents and two sisters died in a 
tornado last fall. 


— The Associated Press 
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| by a tornado late Sunday evening. Weekend tornadoes killed 16 and injured dozens more in Tennessee. 


‘Tornadoes kill 33, injure 200 


At the now roofless Carbon Hill 
Elementary School, fourth-grader 
Johnny Rosales looked through a win- 
dow into the rubble that was once his 
classroom. 


HREY/ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Kim Hodge talks on the phone to her insurance company on Monday, Nov. 11, 2002, as she sits among the | 


It was only five months ago that | 


the town’s high school burned 
down, and the boy said he does not 
know where he will go to school 
now. 

“Tl guess they'll bulldoze it like 
they did the high school,” he said. 

Dan McCarthy of the federal 
Storm. Prediction Center in 
Norman, Okla., said unseasonably 
warm weather Sunday in the 80s, 
which was followed bya cold front, 
made conditions ripe for the rash of 
twisters, some of which were esti- 
mated to be at least in the F-3 cat- 
egory, with winds ranging from 158 
to 206 mph. 


It was the nation’s biggest swarm | 


of tornadoes from a single weather 
system since more than 70 twisters — 


some topping 300 mph — killed 44 | 


people in Oklahoma and Kansas in 
May 1999. 

Though most tornadoes hit from 
March to the end of July, McCarthy 
said November has become a deadly 
“second season” for tornadoes, par- 
ticularly in “Dixie Alley,” from north- 
ern Louisiana into Mississippi, Ala- 


‘ bama and Tennessee. 


The stormy weather continued 


into Monday, with tornado warnings | 


posted in Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Georgia. 

Thousands lost power in the Caro- 
linas and possible tornadoes dam- 
aged homes in Louisiana and South 
Caroline. 


| 
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Explosion 


suspect 


| comes 


forward 


| BY CANDACE SMITH 


ASSOCIATED Press WRITER 


WASHINGTON (AP) — A Mary- 


| Jand man wanted in connection with 


a Washington, D.C., pipe bomb ex- 
plosion that nearly killed his half 
brother turned himselfinto Montana 


| police Saturday night after he was fea- 
tured on “America’s Most Wanted. 


Prescott Sigmund, 35, surrendered 
to police in Missoula, Mont., shortly 
after seeing himself on the Fox televi- 
sion show, Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms Special Agent 
Harold Scott Jr. said Sunday. 

Sigmund, of Potomac, Md., was 
living under an assumed name, Scott 


| said. . 


The agent provided no further de- 
tails about Sigmund’s life since his 


| disappearance in July. 


Federal authorities issued an ar- 
rest warrant Oct. 4 for Sigmund, 
charging him with interstate trans- 
portation of an explosive device 
with the intent to harm someone. 

His initial court appearance is 
scheduled for early Tuesday in front 
of a federal magistrate in Montana. 

Then proceedings will begin to 
bring him back to the District of Co- 
lumbia, where other charges may be 
pending, Scott said. 

Sigmund vanished three days af- 
ter the July 12 blast left his 21-year- 
old half brother, Wright Sigmund, 
critically injured. 

The younger Sigmund was getting 
into his father’s Chevrolet Blazer ina 
parking garage when a device con- 
taining two pipe bombs detonated, 
according to ATF officials. 

It ripped away his right buttock 
and left him with third-degree burns. 

Authorities have said they be- 
lieve Sigmund was targeting his fa- 
ther, Donald Sigmund, 65, a promi- 
nent insurance executive, with 
hopes of benefiting financially from 
his death. 

“Tm just really happy that at least 
he’s turned himself in,” Wright 
Sigmund said from Dallas. “It’s a 
pretty strange situation.” 

Wright Siggund said his family 
speculated Prescott was out West liv- 
ing in a small town. 

The younger Sigmund under- 
went his 16th surgery last week, and 
still faces a long, painful recovery. 





“T still have shrapnel inside of me,” 
he said. 





Eight Cubans fly plane 
to Fla. seeking asylum 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


KEY WEST, Fla. (AP) — A two- 
seat cargo plane crammed with eight 
members ofa Cuban family, includ- 
ing a baby, landed Monday at the 
Key West airportin an apparent bid 
for asylum by those aboard. 

The little yellow biplane was es- 
corted by two U.S. fighter jets as it 
landed late in the morning, airport 
director Peter Horton said. 

Under U.S. law, Cubans who 
reach U.S. soil are virtually guaran- 
teed the right to stay and eventually 
apply for permanent residency. 

The Cubans were being inter- 
viewed and were expected to be re- 
leased later to relatives in Florida, 
said Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service spokeswoman Maria 
Elena Garcia. 

The group consisted of four men, 
three women and an infant girl, 
Garcia said. 

It was not immediately known 
where the Cubans took off from 
originally, 

The pilot's immediate family and 
friends in Cuba identified him as 
Nemencio Carlos Alonso Guerra, 
48, an employee of La Cubana Air- 
lines at a crop dusting air strip in 
Pinal Del Rio in western Cuba, the 
South Florida Sun-Sentinel re- 
ported. 

His wife, Magdalena Naranjo 
Morales, was left behind, stunned 
at his departure, the Fort Lauder- 
dale-based newspaper said in Tues- 
day editions. 

“For us it’s a tremendous sur- 
prise,” she told the Sun-Sentinel. 

“No one is mdre revolutionary 


than he is. We’ve always been 
against those who leave. Whatdrove . 
him to this, no one knows,” she 
added. 

Garcia refused to comment on 
when the Cubans might be released 
from detention. 

“All we can tell you is that they 
will be processed just like any other 
Cuban who arrives in the United 
States,” she said. 

Two Florida National Guard jets 
were scrambled from Homestead 
Air Reserve Base after the plane was 
spotted on radar, said Guard 
spokesman Lt. Col. Ron Tittle, 

“We shadowed them and got the 
aircraft to divert to Key West,” he 
said. “That’s a typical type thing.” 

Therewasnoimmediate comment 
from the Cuban government on the 
incident. 

However, it was not mentioned 
on state-controlled radio or goy- 
ernment television’s midday news 
report. 

Cubans have used a variety of 
mostly Soviet-built aircraft to lea 
the island in recent years, s 

Some were stolen b ir pi 
others were hijacked, ara aes 
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Iwo strikes for Ethics Board 


The Ethics Board recently tackled two impor- 
tant issues: how to better prevent students from 
gaining an unfair advantage over their peers on 
exams and what to do with those who try to get 
around these protections. While we appreciate the 
effort toaddress concerns thataffect many students 
at the University, we cannot help but be disturbed 
by positions taken by some board members and 
administrators present at the most recent meetin g. 

The board first discussed a proposal to make 
copies ofall exams available to students as part of 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Library’s electronic 
reserve. This proposal correctly identifies a current 
problem on campus: Some students possess copies 
of old exams, allowing them to better prepare for 
upcoming tests — especially those that faculty 
members recycle each year. Undoubtedly, the cre- 
ation of an archive of old tests would eliminate the 
use of “files” asa cheating tool, since everyone in the 
class would have access to the same materials. 

However, Dean of the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences Daniel Weiss argued that requiring 
professors to submit copies of exams for use ina 
University-wide file would bea difficult policy to 
enforce, and the Ethics Board stopped short of 
approving the proposal. Instead, members plan 
to bring the issue before department heads and 
later discuss a modified version of the proposal 
— one thatincludes only a request for professors to 
turn in previous exams rather than a requirement. 

The idea that the deans can’t — or won’t — 
require professors to submit old exams is unac- 
ceptable; simply asking is not going to get the job 
done. Mostlikely, the only professors who would 
heed an appeal by the deans are ones who don’t 
recycle tests anyway — we doubt that those who 
are currently too lazy or stubborn to create new 
tests would change their ways, no matter how 
nicely the deans ask. Withoutan explicit require- 
ment to submit tests, the deans can expect exams 
with the biggest potential for abuse to be con- 
spicuously absent from the planned reserve, sig- 
nificantly limiting its ability to curb cheating. 

If the Ethics Board is unwilling to pass a reso- 
lution requiring professors to include old tests in 
a University-wide archive, they must be pre- 
pared to continue dealing with the current level 
of cheating accusations — hence, the second 
possible change discussed last Thursday. Former 
Ethics Board President Benjy Silverman intro- 
duced a proposal that would require expulsion 
ofany student convicted ofa second ethics viola- 
tion. Unfortunately, this proposal seems little 
more than an attempt to intimidate students 
with stiffer penalties in place of enacting a more 
effective cheating deterrent. 


When considering the merits of a “two strikes | 


law” that mandates expulsion, the Ethics Board 
must first determine whether or not this would 
bean appropriate punishment fora second cheat- 


ing violation. By discussing current precedent, | 


the proposal itself calls this into question — at 
this time, the most common punishment for a 
second offense is a failing grade in the course 
with either a suspension from the University ora 
mark on the student’s transcript explaining that 
they were convicted of an ethics violation. If the 
results of past Ethics Board cases overwhelm- 
ingly suggest that board members felt expulsion 
was unnecessary, why should they vote now to 
make this penalty not only standard, but required? 

Regardless of whether or not expulsion is an 


appropriate punishment for repeat offenders, | 


we cringe at the thought of ethics policies that do 


cumstances associated with each case. Clearly, 


notall ethics violations are the same — astudent | 


convicted of stealing the answer key to an up- 
coming test should not be treated the same as one 


who (possibly unintentionally) fails to attribute a | 


single quotation in a 50-page dissertation. And the 
question of an appropriate punishment becomes 
even more ambiguous in cases in which the profes- 
sor was unclear about what constitutes an ethics 
violation. While we hope that fewer situations of 
this nature have arisen since the creation ofa sylla- 
bus insert by Academic Advising over the summer, 
we highly doubt the problem has been eliminated. 

Based on the fact that the severity of ethical 
violations varies — as do the definitions of what 
constitutes cheating — we have yet to hear any- 
thing even close toa reasonable explanation as to 
why a policy mandating uniform harsh punish- 
ments should be considered. Ethics Board mem- 





ber R.J. Hagerman attempted to defend the mer- | 


its of the policy, saying, “The real world is harsh, | 
| agencies. 


and if you don’t prepare for it, the world will be 
hard on you.” 

While Hagerman’s comment surely contains 
some deep insight into the workings of society, 
we wonder how expelling a student under ques- 
tionable circumstances serves as protection from 
the cruel world that awaits after college. If the 
Ethics Board hopes to prepare students, it should 
instead do its part to ensure that a degree from 
Hopkins reflects hard work and intellectual ma- 
turity, not the ability to unearth study materials 
that other students can’t access. The answer is 
not an uncompromising stance that imposes ex- 
tremely harsh penalties; a better start would be 
the establishment ofa University-wide file of old 
exams that has the mandate of the deans. 





Not enough progress 


On Sept. 6, administration members unilater- 
ally suspendedall Johns Hopkins Outdoors Club 
(JHOC) activities, pending a safety review by the 
Office of Risk Management. The move was the 
culmination of summer meetings between Direc- 
tor of Recreational Sports Bill Harrington and Di- 
rector of Risk Management Lawrence Foley. JHOC 
members were not warned or notified until the 
suspension took effect in a Sept. 6 letter to the club. 

Despite the initial wrong and insensitive actions 
of Harrington and Foley, both have since been 
working with JHOC members to come to a com- 
promise that will get the group back on its feet. 

It has been over a month and a half of negoti- 
ating and the results are mixed. 

“There’s been frustration on both parties’ 
parts,” said Harrington. “It’s been a few weeks 
since we’ve hada face-to-face meeting. It’s really 
a matter of them coming together and them get- 


- ting back to us.” 


While face-to-face meetings have already oc- 
curred, it is essential that more take place before 
the end of the semester. Currently, JHOC is re- 
porting to the Office of Recreational Sports and 
that office then reports to the Office of Risk 
Management, representing JHOC’s interests. 

While this is a good faith effort, this indirect 
communication between JHOC and Risk Man- 


: _ agement has not yielded results thus far. 


One of the main sticking points in the negotia- 


tions centers around training for trip leaders. 
_ Said Harrington: “The primary concern has 


what training is felt to be necessary on our part. 
It’s been a give and take.” 

Asthe end of the semester rapidly approaches, 
we urge members of JHOC, Recreational Sports 
and Risk Management to sit down and work out 
their differences. Both sides in this debate have 
said that the key to reinstating JHOC is coming 
to a compromise. In doing so, both sides must 
acknowledge what needs to be done. 

JHOC members need to understand that Risk 
Management is seeking to make the group safe. 
Theobald and other JHOC leaders must listen to 
Foley’s suggestions and yield to his standards, so 
long as they are reasonable. 


At the same time, both Harrington and Foley 


should remember that they have begun this pro- 
cess on bad footing. Their intentions may have 
been good, but their actions — freezing JHOC 
withoutany consultation or effort to resolve prob- 
lems before the start of the school year — were 
uncalled for and severely damaged an already 
tenuous relationship between students and the 
administration. Their first goal should be doing 
everything in their power to see that JHOC is 
revived. Compromise is a two-way street. 
Theobald says he’s optimistic and he thinks 
the Outdoors Club will be running trips by next 
semester, For the sake of Hopkins’ student life, 


we hope he’s right. And we hope Harrington and | 


Foley agree with him. We expect negotiations to 
accelerate and a resolution to be reached soon. 
This mess has taken long enough without a solu- 
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United Way funding 


‘discriminatory groups . 


not allow for consideration of the unique cir- | 


Johns Hopkins University is in its 
fourth week of the United Way Cam- 
paign to raise $1,100,000 from its fac- 
ulty, staff and students. The United 
Way isa charitable organization that 
funds organizations that provide ser- 
vices to people. One of these organi- 


| zations is the Boy Scouts of America, 


an institution that openly discrimi- 
nates against homosexuals and athe- 
ists. JHU maintains the following 
non-discriminatory policy statement: 
“[JHU] does not discriminate on the 
basis of religion, [and] sexual orien- 
tation in any program or activity.” 
That JHU actively runs a campaign 
for United Way and even allows em- 
ployees to have contributions directly 
deducted from their paychecks is sup- 
porting an organization that runs 
contra to its nen: discriminatory 
policy. . Late. 
The Johns Hopkins administration 
needs to rethink its active involvement 
with United Wayandinsteadworkwith 
other non-discriminatory charitable 


Praveen Kankanala “03 


Bush's popularity not 
based on Sept. 11 


I find the seventh item on Charles 
Donefer’s list in his column of Nov. 7 
appalling. First of all, the statement 
that Bush’s presidency was “falter- 
ing” prior to Sept. 11 is patently inac- 
curate. USA Today, The Washington 
Post and The New York Timeshad the 
President’s approval ratings hover- 
ing in the mid-50s from his inaugura- 
tion all the way up to Sept. 11, a figure 
that is on par with most other presi- 


dents of the latter half of the twenti- 
eth century, including Clinton. 
Moving past that, the most dis- 
gusting element in this column is the 
implication that Republicans 
somehow soughtto benefit politically 
from the murder of 3,000 fellow citi- 
zens, Neither the Bush [sic] nor the 
Republican party asked for that hor- 
rible event to happen, and the Ameri- 
can people were united behind their 


‘leadership, not a particular party. It’s 


a cheap shot at the President to add 
“on his watch” to the end of the article, 
insinuating that he did not do all he 
could; Mr. Donefer would do well to 
remember that that the plans for attack 
were long in the making, and former- 
President Clinton had the opportunity 
to eliminate the threat of Osama bin 
Laden during the mid-’90s. 


Zachary Scott 
Leiman’s plans won't 
help Charles Village 


David Leiman’s condescension for 
the very neighborhood and city in 
which he lives does nothing to solve 
the problems behind crime. His so- 
lution for drugs and poverty is 
gentrification, building a bookstore 
and more restaurants. If concern is 
so great, why aren’t more students 
involved in bettering the commu- 
nity? The positive impact pro-ac- 





number of letters printed. 


tive [sic] students could have in vol- 
unteering or mentoring is immea- 
surable. Leiman needs to under- 
stand Charles Village is more than 
simply Hopkins students. What 
resident wants their neighborhood, 
and perhaps home, demolished be- 
cause we need a Cheesecake Fac- 
tory? A family that owns a house on 
Guilford will still live here when 
Leiman, and his disdain, graduate 
and move on. Leiman’s assertions 


that Charles Village isa “run-down | 


and violent community” and people 
live here for “lack of alternatives” 
are insults to the people of this 
neighborhood. 

Charles Village has some of the 
most desirable property in Balti- 
more; check local listings for how 
many houses are for sale. In DC 
Metro stations there are ads for Bal- 
timore — featuring Charles Village! 
It is this attitude of arrogance and 
superiority that continues to iso- 
late Hopkins from Baltimore, and 
vice-versa. Elitism does not make 
anyone safer. Instead of complain- 
ing about Baltimore, leave D level 
and experience Baltimore, not just 
Fell’s or the Harbor! Safety is im- 
portant, prompter 24-hour shuttles 
and individual precaution will help. 
But Hopkins can’t solve the funda- 
mentals behind crime by building 
Mr. Leiman his bowling alley. No 
one is so enamored with bowling as 
to go off heroin. 


Katherine Elsasser 
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The daily news in Want to stop the war? Get the 


OPINIONS 


kind, approximately half 
a million protestors 


e 
20 ] Q l “ ] his weekend, in the larg- 
O rea y est demonstration of its 


ood Morning. Your 
daily news bulletin for 
Nov. 14th, 2010 has 
been prepared and is 
now eady for your re- 

view: 
-Theinvestigation into the July 4th 
destruction of Chicago by a terrorist 
nuclear device took an unexpected 
turn today, as unnamed officials 
within the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


six months ago. Issues of transporta- 
tion, increased trade with Earth, and 
Moon-Earthimmigration topped the 
local agenda. 

-A U.S. House committee turned 
down a proposal to grant statehood 
to the District of Columbia. 

-The fifth anniversary of the legal- 
ization of marijuana was marked by 
parades and flowers. Since the legal- 





gation (FBI) a 
Homeland Secu- | 
rity Department 
revealed that they 
had obtained in- 
formation about 
the terrorist plot, 
but the investiga- 
tion was “de-pri- 
oritized” by their 
superiors. Politi- 
cal appointees in 






have reported us- 
| ing the drug, but 
fewer deaths have 
occurred, accord- 
ing to the FDA. 
Activists for 
poorer communi- 
ties celebrated as 
well, citing in- 
creased economic 
development in 
former drug war 





the Department of zones. Groups op- 
Homeland Secu- TERS posed to the legal- 
rity (DHS) instead RAPHAF SCHV fEBER- ization helda vigil 
reassigned agents : spl rp for victims lost to 
to monitor leftist marijuana. 


gatherings outside 
the corporate of- 
fices of 
McDonalds, 
where police offi- 
cials were worried about possible dis- 
ruptions to the morning commute. 
Officials say they need broader dis- 
cretion to halt renegade protests be- 
cause of fears that terrorists may use 
civil disobedience as a cover for their 
activities. 

-The Department of Homeland 
Security announced today the con- 
viction of another cell of terrorists at 
DHS tribunals outside Washington, 


D.C. The convictions came 2 months | 


after their as yet unannounced incar- 
ceration. The arrested men lived near 
a mosque, and were seen to talk to 
one another often in Arabic. Secre- 
tary of Homeland Security John 
Ashcroft revealed that the accused 
terrorists often discussed how they 
felt anger that the restrictions im- 
posed on Muslim citizens to increase 
United States security had destroyed 
the American Islamic community. 
“Our investigation was triggered af- 
ter weintercepted suspicious and con- 
spiratorial email as part of arandom 
surveillance check,” said Ashcroft. 
“We also discovered deep-seated re- 
sentment towards our country and 
its institutions.” Unnamed officials 
credited FBI interrogators with dis- 
covering the conspiracy after weeks 
of delicate interviews. Random back- 
ground checks and citizen surveil- 
lance instituted under the Remember 
Chicago Act have currently resulted 
in 2000 convictions. Ashcroft later 
dismissed civil liberties groups con- 
cerns that rights were being violated. 
“We need to do everything we can to 
protect our citizens from those who 
seek to destroy us.” 

-Labor protests by government 
workers once again were broken up 
for security reasons. The White House 
Press Office released a statement that 
cited an unnamed security risk in 
moving to quell the demonstration. 
The White House also said the same 
set of threats that have caused the 
past few weeks’ increased state ofalert 

were also responsible for the crack- 
down on the workers. Labor groups 
have grown increasingly vocal over 
the past few years as the economy has 
slid further into a recession, and had 
gathered to protest the 
administration’s budget plan, which 
they say will hurt workers and benefit 
major corporations. 

-Osama bin Laden narrowly 
evaded capture again. Agents from 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) claim they almost caught the 
terrorist leader in Pakistan, but were 
delayed in executing their opera- 
tions. 

-Leading researchers at Pfizer an- 
nounced Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA) approval for their AIDS 
drug, DsNZW. The drug, which ap- 
pears to cure the disease, will be mar- 

keted under an as yet unannounced 
brand name. Pfizer has yet to an- 
nounce a price, but already hinted 
that the large development costs of 
factor. Calls have 
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THE NEw DEALER 


This news ar- 
ticle was screened 
for national secu- 
rity related con- 
tent by DHS ex- 
aminer no. 3. 


Raphael Schweber-Koren can be 
reached at raphaelsk@jhunewsletter.com. 


t’s not often that I admit that I 

was wrong. In my last article 

however, I madesomeassump- 

tions based on information that 

was available at the time, and it 
now seems that perhaps I was a bit 
too quick to accept the theories of the 
“experts” and may have jumped to 
some wrong conclusions because of 
this. That is not to say my premise 
was false. I still believe that terror- 
ism isa significantly larger threat to 
the safety of Americans and the 
world than serial killers could ever 
be. I may have been wrong, how- 
ever, in my conclusion that the 
sniper attacks were completely un- 
related to terrorism. 

The definition ofa terrorist attack 
can sometimes be hard to express. 
Whileitis clear that the recent attacks 
in Moscow, Baliand Israel are terror- 
ism, acts like those undertaken by 
John Mohammad and John Malvo in 
the D.C. areacan be harder to charac- 
terize. Mohammad and Malvo seem 
to have acted alone, and the authori- 
ties have found no connections be- 
tween either one of them and any 
organized terror groups (at least that 
has been released publicly thus far). 
Terrorism is not defined simply by 
connections to a group however, and 
lone individuals can take out terror- 
ist acts. 

Mohammadand Malvo clearly ter- 
rorized innocent citizens and there 
was also obviously some advance 
planning involved. The only ques- 
tion we must answer then is whether 
these attacks were politically moti- 
vated. If they were, Mohammad and 
Malvo could accurately be described 
as terrorists, even if they acted alone. 

The press has reported aspects of 
Mohammad’s past that could help 
answer this question. He purport- 
edly expressed support for the Sept. 
11 murderers and for the greater goals 
of al-Qaeda, as well as other terrorist 
organizations. 

On the other hand, most of the 
evidence piling up against 
Mohammad seems to indicate that 
the majority of his criminal acts were 
committed for monetary reasons, not 
ideological ones. 

Until more evidence becomes 
available, we will be unable to say 
with certainty whether the D.C. sniper 
shootings were the acts of serial kill- 
ers or terrorists. 

Regardless of whether this case is 
eventually classified as terrorism or 
not, there are some disturbing trends 
that were highlighted by this case that 
are worth examining further. 

One of the most disturbing 
trends in this case, and in the ma- 
jority of terrorism cases since Sept. 
11, is the flurry of public statements 
that are released after attacks. These 
statements are meant to distance 
the terrorists (or snipers) from es- 
tablished groups and movements, 
without working to change the cir- 
cumstances that allow these de- 
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flooded the streets of Flo- 
rence, Italy, in protest of war in Iraq. 
According to the Guardian of Nov. 
11, the protestors were “singing com- 
munist anthems and 1970s peace 
songs.” The Washington Post of Nov. 
9 said that, “the march was heavy on 
shrill whistles, communisthymns, red 
flags and portraits of Ernesto ‘Che’ 
Guevara.” Is the only alternative to 
Bush  Administration’s 
adventurism and wanton threats of 
war voiced by the ideologues who 
brought the world Gulags and the 
Cultural Revolution? 

In the United States, one would ex- 
pect the anti-war movement to be dif- 
ferent - more moderate and less radi- 
cal. After all, European communists 
still hold parliamentary seats and leftist 


| ideology has much more support in 


Europe than it ever did in America. 
Unfortunately, the Oct.6protestin New 
York’s Central Park was organized by 
the International Action Center (IAC). 

Whoare the IAC? Thename might 
be ambiguous, but its message is not. 
According to an October 16 
Salon.com article by Michelle 
Goldberg, IAC’s western region co- 
director, Richard Becker, writes, “no 
one in the world ... has a worse hu- 
man rights record than the United 
States.” Furthermore, the IAC advo- 
cates a “workers movement here in 
the heartland of imperialism.” That’s 
right - the people leading the charge 


against war in Iraq are communists 


DECONSTRUCTING 
TERROR 


ranged individuals to claim to be 
members of groups and yet act in 
ways that totally contradict the 
group’s doctrine. 

After the Sept. 11 attacks, Mus- 
lims from around the world went on 
the airways to declare that Islam is a 
religion of peace and that these mur- 
derers do not represent their faith. 
These Muslims were right to distance 
themselves from the terrorists, as the 
acts of al-Qaeda and similar groups 
are clearly against the fundamental 














CHARLESDONEFER 
WE RELEFT, 
THEY RE WRONG 


who think America is worse than Iraq. 

Obviously, this is great news for 
the hyperventilating hawks of the 
right, who point to the IAC and Act 
Now to Stop War and End Racism 
(A.N.S.W.E.R.), a similar group, as 
the sum of the anti-war movement. If 
the hawks were right, a small fringe of 
radical activists who have shunned 
gainful employment for full-time pro- 
test against anything and everything 
wholesome and patriotic are the only 
people in America against the war in 
Iraq. 

The hawks are wrong. 

According to a recent CBS News/ 
New York Times poll, 25 percent of 
Americans are against war with Iraq, 
64 percentare in favor and 11 percent 
are undecided. Are 25 percent of 


teachings of Islam. 

My problem is not with these indi- 
viduals trying to educate the world 
about the principles and teachings of 
Islam, as education and understand- 
ing of different faiths and back- 
grounds is a key component in creat- 
ing amore peaceful and open society. 
The problem is that many of these 
Muslims are so quick to distance 
themselves from these killers that they 
fail to recognize thata small, but grow- 
ing, number of people around the 
world that consider themselves to be 
devout Muslims do support terrorist 
activities. 

The Muslim community is at a 
crossroads. They have long had to 
unfairly defend their faith against ig- 
norance that claimed that all Mus- 
lims are violent people. The Muslim 
community has made huge inroads 
in educating the public to the utter 


Americans communists who hate 
their country and would like to see a 
proletarian revolution? Obviously, 
the answer is no. However, the public 
face of the anti-war movement are 
the dreadlocked white kids who spend 
their weekends traveling from public 
plaza to public plaza annoying the 
public with loud and incomprehen- 
sible leftist puppet shows. 

If this wasn’t bad enough for the 
anti-war movement, the leftists of 
A.N.S.W.E.R. and IAC tie their oppo- 
sition to war in Iraq to fringe positions 
on other issues. At a recent anti-war 
rally in Washington, D.C., there were 
placards attacking Israel’s right to exist 
and advocating the release of convicted 
cop-killer Mumia Abu-Jamal, whose 
case has about as much to do with Iraq 
as does the debate between “less filling” 
and “tastes great.” 

The problem with the loonieslead- 
ing the anti-war movementis the fact 
that there are plenty of reasonable 
arguments against war with Iraq. It 
doesn’t take much to punch a hole in 
the Administration’s argument thata 
defeated Iraq would become demo- 
cratic and would lead to democratic 
revolutions all around the region. It 
also stands to reason that we put our 
regional allies, such as Israel, at risk 
by forcing a war. Even the Adminis- 
tration knows that its arguments are 
weak; President Bush had to lie about 
the existence of an “International 
Atomic Energy Agency” alleging that 
Iraq was six months from developing 
nuclear weapons. When the Wash- 
ington Post’s Dana Milbank exposed 
the lie, very few newspapers picked 


stupidity of these statements, and has 
succeeded in creating an atmosphere 
where American media and politi- 
cians must be careful to not make any 
statements that could be seen as anti- 
Muslim. 

American Muslims now face an 
even bigger challenge: convincing the 
fringe elements of Muslim society that 
Islam truly is a religion of peace. 

It would be unfair to claim that 
the acts of a few deranged individu- 
als should be taken as representa- 
tive of all Muslims, and it would 
also be unreasonable to believe that 
Muslim leaders will somehow con- 
vince all extremists that they are 
wrong in their use of violence. But 
itis also clear that each time Islamic 
extremists conduct a violent attack 
on innocent civilians, the claims that 
Islam is a “religion of peace” ring 
more and more hollow to many in- 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


reds out 


up the story, possibly because theright 
had used the actions of the loonie left 
to advance the argument that an at- 
tack on Bush could only come from 
unpatriotic agitators. 

Just like the Vietnam-era anti-war 
movement, the percentage of the 
population against war in Iraq will 
rise as the lies, exaggerations and far- 
fetched scenarios used to justify war 
are exposed. Unfortunately, this will 
take much longer because 
A.N.S.W.E.R. and IAC have linked 
opposition to war in Iraq with oppo- 
sition to capitalism and Israel. 

Are the anti-war puppeteers and 
chanters entirely to blame for this? Not 
entirely. They are activists, a moniker 
they would not deserve if they were not 
active. Still, they represent a tiny mi- 
nority of the quarter of America that 
opposes war with Iraq. Themainstream 
opinion leaders who oppose war have 
been cowed by Bush’s popularity and 
the aura of inevitability his administra- 
tion has created around the war. For 
the same reason the Democrats lost 
control of the Senate, the anti-war cen- 
trists lost because they were too afraid 


to speak up. 
If there is ever to be any successful 
opposition to the Bush 


Administration’s foreign policy, itcan 
only be achieved by moderates who 
shout loud enough to be heard over 
the din of the communists, anti- 
IMFers, self-loathing third-worldists 
and terrorist apologists who soil the 
reputation of the moderate left. 


Charles Donefer can be reached at 
cdonefer@jhunewsletter.com 





Muslim community must back words with action 


dividuals. 

Ifthe Muslim leaders wish to prove 
that Islam is a peaceful religion, it is 
necessary to work to remove these 
militants from their ranks, and not 
just condemn their violent acts. 
Whether John Mohammad goes 
down in history as a terrorist or asa 
serial killer, it will be difficult for 
many to distance his acts from the 
fact that he claims to be a devout 
Muslim. Whether he is following 
true Islamic doctrine or not is cer- 
tainly an important debate, but it is 
more important to work to ensure 
that individuals like Mohammadare 
not educated to believe that such 
actions are justified by Islam. Most 
Americans have finally accepted the 
message that Islam is a religion of 
peace, now it is time to convince 
radical Muslims that this is indeed 
the case. 








Israel's ‘apartheid’ should not be allowed 


srael shares many similarities 

with the United States; it is, for 
example, the Middle East’s 

“only democracy.” Butbeyond 

its status as an “outpost of 
Western values,” Israel shares some- 
thing more ignoble with America; 
something that, given the more than 
$5 billion the U.S. sends Israel annu- 
ally, should give all Americans pause: 
the racist vigilantism of the Old South. 
October and November are espe- 
cially important months in Palestine: 


it is then that the olive harvest takes 


place. Beyondits cultural significance, 
the harvest plays a crucial role in the 
Palestinian economy, constituting the 
livelihood of many. 

But this year more than ever, Is- 
raeli settlers, intent on colonizing the 
land they believe God promised them, 
have made the harvest treacherous 
and sometimes impossible for Pales- 
tinian farmers. While American and 
Israeli politicians talk vaguely of lim- 
ited peace talks, settlers have taken 
matters into their own hands with the 
eager support of the Israeli govern- 
ment and, through decades of subsi- 
dies, U.S. taxpayers as well. 

Settler violence begins with pre- 
venting Palestinian farmers from har- 
vesting their olive groves. Relying on 
brute force, one machine gun wield- 


ing settler adviseda Palestinian farmer. 


attempting to harvest his olives to, 
“Leave it now. This is ours.” Another 
settler, who acknowledged routinely 
shooting over the heads of farmers, 
said to the Baltimore Sun, “If the Pal- 
estinians don’t want this price, they 
should start behaving.” 

Israel strongly supports such 
vigilantism. When Mohammed 
Abdel Fatah, a West Bank farmer, 
tried to harvest his olive groves, an 
Israel Defense Force (IDF) soldier 


advised him, according to the Bal- 
timore Sun, “Go, leave, before the 
settlers come and kill you.” A story 
in the Palestine Monitor relates an- 
other soldier dispensed similar 
counsel to a separate group of Pal- 
estinian farmers: “I will leave now 
and then there will be no-one to 
defend you against the settlers. You 
have to leave the area.” 

Inatleast one instance, settler vio- 
lence was so severe that it resulted in 
the complete exodus froma Palestin- 
ian village in the West Bank, Hirbat 
Yanun. In attacks reminiscent of 
those the Ku Klux Klan carried out 
against black Americans, the Associ- 
ated Press reports “groups of masked 
Jewish settlers have charged into 
[Hirbat Yanun], coming at night with 
dogs and horses, stealing sheep, hurl- 
ing stones through windows and beat- 
ing the men with fists and rifle butts.” 

Whenasked whyithad not reigned 
in the settlers, an IDF spokesperson 
explained that the army was there to 
protect Israelis from Palestinian 
“militants.” One could question who 
is more militant — the settler who 
leaves his own nation to colonize 
another’s, or the Palestinian whose 
village is raided by masked, rifle- 
wielding vigilantes. One could also 
ask why the IDF had not bulldozed 
settler homes or used F- 16s in “retali- 
ation.” After all, such is the normal 
response for Palestinian attacks 
against Israelis. 

Instead, Israel indicated what it 
thought constituted an appropriate 
response to settler attacks by issuing 
on Oct. 22nd an order forbidding 


Palestinian farmers from harvesting _ 


their olives. The IDF explained with 
no apparent sense of irony that it did 
not have the resources to keep farm- 
ers safe from settler attack. 
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None of this is new; Israel has long 


supported the violence of its colo- 


nists. Settlers realize that in the un- 
likely event that they are brought to 
trial for attacking Palestinians, they 
will be dealt with leniently. In 1996, 
Israeli settler Nahum Kurman blud- 
geoned to death with the butt of his 
pistol Hilmi Shousha, a 10-year old 
Palestinian boy, as the latter lay inca- 
pacitated on the ground. In order to 
seta precedent, a Jerusalem courtsen- 
tenced Kurman to six months of com- 
munity service. 4 
What can explain such policies? 
Rabbi Avi Ronsky of a yeshiva in 
Itamar explains in the New York Times 
that, “we’re in a war now, and they 
brought this on themselves.” Given 
that the intifada is a response to a 
three and a half decade old military 


occupation, this is analogous to say-_ 
ing that native and black Americans — 
“brought iton themselves” when they 


were killed for demanding the same 
rights their oppressors enjoyed. 

Rabbi Ronsky’s statement — and 
his view of Palestinians as rightfully 
subordinate to Jews—is perfectly in 
line with official Israeli policy. Israel’s 
chief of staff, Moshe Ya’alon, de- 
scribes Palestinians as a “cancer” in 
need of being subjected to “chemo- 
therapy” and perhaps even “amputa- 
tion.” For good measure, Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon describes 
Ya’alon’s assessment as “true and 
correct.” 

But because American audiences 
finance its colonization effort, they 
must receive a more palatable image 
of Israel. Ina recent visit to the White 
House, Sharon explained to his in- 
vestors that “we have been facing ter- 
ror for over 120 years.” 

This is profound, as it is Zionism 
that since its inception has been built 
on the dispossession of Palestine’s na- 
tive population. Chaim Weizman, 
Israel’s first president, once noted 
that, “there are a few hundred thou- 
sand negroes [in Palestine], but that 
is a matter of no significance.” Fur- 
ther reflecting the sort of “Western 
values” of which Israel is an outpost, 
Theodore Herzl argued that “both 
the expropriation and the removal of 
the poor [Palestinian Arabs] must be 
carried out discreetly and circum-. 
spectly,” ; 

Settler violence is just one part ofa. 
continuing effort by Israel to create a_ 
fait accompli — amass a large enough 
presence on the West Bank, and an 
independent Palestinian state will 
never be possible. There is still time 
to avoid the final dispossession of the 
Palestinian people; but if this is to be 
done, then Americans, as the under- 


_ writers oflsrael’sapartheid, musttake | 
Aatand. Haass! | oe 
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Will the new copy-proof 


disc replace the old CD? 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
Tuer JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Escalating debates regarding pi- 
rated compact discs have been tem- 
porarily relieved with the manufac- 
turing of copy-proofdiscs that consist 
of new digital audio disc formats. Al- 
though praised for their superior 
sound quality, the new discs put out 
by manufacturers such as Sony are 
criticized for being less user friendly 
than regular CDs. Each format con- 
tains digital drawbacks, which in- 
clude extra encoding designed to lock 
the recordings on the disc, with the 
purpose of not allowing digital du- 
plication and ripping to MP3 files. 

According to Audio Daily, Philips 
Electronics, collaborating with Sony, 
designed the patents in the standard 
Red Book CD (industrial standards 
that contain the technical specifica- 
tions for all CD and CD-ROM for- 
mats), and announced in February 
of this year that they naturally disap- 
prove of the new CD copy protection 
attempts by the recording industry. 
Though this new medium of copy- 
proof audio format is beneficial to 
the big industry, the general worry 
centers around its popularity. Cur- 
rentlynewcopy-proofCDsdon’tplay 
on many different CD players, and 
therefore manufacturers like Phillips 
insist that buyers of the discs are ben- 
efiting by the sound quality rather 
than compatibility. 

Presently, over 1,000 recordings 


are now available in Super Audio CD 
(SACD) or DVD-Audio (DVD-A). 
Both require special new audio com- 
ponents and produce a five-channel 
sound with unique clarity and defini- 
tion, an addition which is both costly 
and hard to locate. According to 
CNN.com, distributors such as The 
Audible Difference in Palo Alto, Ca., 
are refusing to sell SACD or DVD- 
Audio players that are hacker-proof 
until manufacturers suchas Sony can 
ship a complimentary unit that plays 
both formats as well as traditional 
CDs in the highest quality sound 
available. 

The two new music formats are 
considered likely successors to the 
traditional compact disc. According 
to The Christian Science Monitor, 
SACD and DVD-A present new im- 
provements in sound quality over 
standard CDs, depending in part on 
the quality of the rest of a listener’s 
audio system, and even the types of 
music he or she favors. 

How does a CD work? CDs can 
play up to 74 minutes of stereo music 
or store about 650 Mbytes of data, yet 
it is just 1.2 millimeters thick. The 
bottom layer consists ofan injection- 
molded clear polycarbonate plastic. 
During manufacturing, the plastic is 
stamped with microscopic bumps, 
also called stripes, arranged as a very 
long, continuous, spiral track. Once 
the polycarbonate is formed, a thin, 
reflective layer of aluminum is ap- 
plied onto the disc, to cover the 





Upcoming Lectures at Homewood and JHMI 


Thursday, Nov. 14 


7:30 a.m. Gyn/Ob Grand Rounds: Pediatric Adnexal Masses 


Andrea Nugent, M.D. 


Chief Resident, Johns Hopkins Medicine 


Phipps 240 


Sponsored by: Department of Gynecology and Obstetrics 


Thursday, Nov. 14 

Daniel Brat, M.D. 

Department of Biology 
Thursday, Nov. 14 

9:00 a.m. Rodent Handling 
Kinta Diven and Patricia Matos 
Ross 450 


Thursday, Nov. 14 
12:00 p.m. Town Meeting 


Hurd Hall 


Thursday, Nov. 14 

Panel Discussion 

Hampton House Lecture Hall 
Sponsored by: Health Policy 
School of Management 
Thursday, Nov. 14 

Peter Gillespie, Ph.D. 


West Lecture Hall, WBSB 


Thursday, Nov. 14 
























Weinberg Auditorium 


Thursday, Nov. 14 
Eric Grote, Ph.D. 


Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg. 


Thursday, Nov. 14 


Nancy Rose Hunt 
University of Michigan 


Thursday, Nov. 14 
Jon Huibregtse, Ph.D. 
Mudd 100, Homewood Campus 


Thursday, Nov. 14 
Donald Landry, M.D., Ph.D. 


Bloomberg School of Public Health 


4:00 p.m. Vasopressin in Vasodilatory Shock 


7:45 a.m. Biologic Progression in Astrocyomas 


Sponsored by: Department of Pathology 


Training and Compliance Coordinator 


Sponsored by: Animal Care and Use Committee 


Edward D. Miller, M.D, Dean and CEO Johns Hopkins Medicine 
Ronald Peterson, President, The Johns Hopkins Hospital ; 


Sponsored by: Dean’s Office, Johns Hopkins Medicine 


12:05 p.m. Media: Why Do They Do What They Do? 


12:45 p.m. Neuroscience Research Seminar Series 
OHRC & Vollum Institute, Oregon Health Science University 


Sponsored by: Department of Neuroscience 


1:00 p.m. Kava: A Case Study in Assessing Benefit and Risk in Use of Herbs 
Simon Mills, M.A., M.C.P.P., F.N.I.M.H. 
Cener for Complementary Health Studies, University of Exeter, England 


Sponsored by: JHU Complementary & Alternative Medicine Center 


2:00 p.m. Cell-cell Fusion of Mating Yeast 


Sponsored by: Department of Cell Biology 
3:00 p.m. From ‘Degeneration’ To ‘Trauma’ 


Seminary Room 3rd Floor, Welch Library 
Sponsored by: History of Science, Medicine and Technology 


4:00 p.m. Mechanism and Functions of HECT Ubiquitin Ligases 
Associate Professor, Molecular Genetics and Microbiology 


Sponsored by: Department of Biology 


Director, Division of Clinical Pharmacology ; 
Norman Library, JHAAC 2B.65, Bayview Medical Cente 


bumps. On top of the polycarbonate 
plastic is a thin layer of acrylic to 
protect the aluminum. 

Finite laser technology is used to 
read the stripes. First, a laser shines 
light on the stripes and then the lens 
reads the grooves. Light refracts dif- 
ferently on the bumps, so light sig- 
nals get read in a manner similar to 
analog data, which in turn is con- 
verted into music or in another for- 
mat. 

According to Audio Galaxy, CD 
players have a very precise tracking 
mechanism which keeps the laser and 
lens focused on the very narrowtrack. 
This tracking mechanism moves the 
laser assembly linearly, but data is 
stored in one long spiral that starts at 
the center of the compact disc and 
moves out. As the CD player reads 
the data, the drive motor must pre- 
cisely vary the rotation speed of the 
CD so the data can be read at a con- 
stant rate. 

DVD-Audio discs can also con- 
tain video technology like DVD- 
Video titles, with limited user 
interactivity. The capacity ofa single 
layer DVD-Audio will be at least 74 
minutes of quality definition and full 
surround soundaudio. Additionally, 
the disc can accommodate the same 
audio encoded as Dolby Digital for 
playing on traditional DVD-Video 
players. 

DVD-Video technology was de- 
signed to deliver high-quality audio 
and video outputs, which like CDs, 















require the allocation of large 
amounts of disc space for the data. 
Because DVD-A is focused on audio, 
substantially higher levels of sonic 
quality can be achieved. One layer of 
a DVD-A disc can store 4.7GB of 
data, which is about seven times the 
amount on an audio CD. This larger 
amount of space allows a DVD-Au- 
dio disc to hold either a much larger 
amount of music at CD-quality. 
DVD-A hasa sampling frequency 
4.3 times greater than an audio CD 
and has 256 times finer resolution. 
Additionally, DVD-A projects up to 





Thursday, Nov. 14 


4:30 p.m. The Sidney Kimmel Comprehensive Cancer Center 


C. Kent Osborne, M.D. 


Professor of Medicine and Molecular and Cellular Biology 
Weinberg Building Auditorium Room 1130 
Sponsored by: Department of Oncology 


Friday, Nov. 15 


12:00 p.m. Pain and Addiction: Human and Mouse Molecular Genetics 


George Uhl, M.D. 


Chief, Molecular Neurobiology Branch, NIDA-IRP 


Meyer 1-191 Auditorium 


Sponsored by: Blaustein Pain Treatment Program 


Friday, Nov. 15 


1:00 p.m. Combined Passive and Active Immunotherapy 


Todd Reilly, Ph.D. 
Department of Oncology 


Stoll Auditorium, Nelson B1-182 
Sponsored by: Comparative Medicine 


Friday, Nov. 15 


3:30 p.m. The Role of Bcll lain B and T Cell Development and Leukemia 


Jonathan Keller, Ph.D. 


Principal Investigator, Hematopoiesis and Gene Therapy 


CRB 3M42 


Sponsored by: Hematopoiesis & Immunology Society 


Friday, Nov. 15 


5:00 p.m. The 12th Mohammed Aziz Memorial Lecture 


Dr. R. Pararajasegaram 


Consultant Ophthalmologist, WHO 
Sponsored by: Dana Center for Preventive Ophthalmology 


Monday, Nov. 18 


10:00 a.m. Annual 2002 JHU Benefits Fair 


Turner Concourse 
JHU Department of Biology 


Department of Molecular Biology 
Sponsored by: JHU Benefit’s Office 


Monday, Nov. 18 


4:00 p.m. Origins of Evoluntionary Novelty 


Scott Gilbert, Ph.D. 


Professor, Department of Biology, Swarthmore College 


Meyer 1-191 


Sponsored by: Institute of Genetic Medicine 


Department of Blology 


Tuesday, Nov. 19 


12:00 p.m. Structures and Mechanisms of Nudix Enzymes 


Dr. Albert S. Mildvan 


Department of Biological Chemistry, JHU School of Medicine 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg. 
Sponsored by: THe JHU Department of Biology 


Tuesday, Nov. 19 


12:15 p.m. Ethics Consultation: If It Is Mediation 


Robert M. Arnold, M.D. 


Director of Clinical Teaching, Acting Co-Director of Research 
Sponsored by: Berman Bioethics Institute, JHU 


Tuesday, Nov. 19 





4:00 p.m. Molecular Approaches to Neurobiology 


Lara k. Mahal, Ph.D. 


Postdoctoral Fellow, Dept. of Cellular Biochemistry 
Sponsored by: Pharmacology & Molecular Sciences _ 


Wednesday, Nov. 20 


1:30 p.m. Decoding the Message: The Effect of Antibiotics 


Venki Ramakrishnan, Ph.D. 


Group Leader and MRC Laboratory of Molecular Biology 


Mountcastle Auditorium, PCTB 


Sponsored by: Biophysics and Biophysical Chemistry 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. TOTALDVD.NET 
This is an example of hybrid technology that will play both SACDs and DVDs. These devices cost around $350. 


24-bit quantization and 192kHzsam- 
pling as opposed to 16-bit and 
44.1kHz for CD. This increased in- 
formation makes for extremely high 
resolution and extraordinary dy- 
namic range up to 144dB, versus 96dB 
for CD. 

SACD is a technology known as 
Direct Stream Digital (DSD), and a 
way to digitally encode an analog sig- 
nal that records music at a high sam- 
pling frequency (2.8224MHz). Con- 
verting the data to one-bit format, 
DSD increases the audio quality of 
music by closely following the origi- 
nal wave format of the music. The 
SACDs sound closer to an album’s 
original compilers and don’thave the 
interpolations usually associated with 
traditional compact discs. 

The high sound quality is achieved 
in several ways. First, both SACD and 
DVD can hold more digital informa- 
tion. They do not compress the mu- 
sicas tightly as their traditional coun- 
terpart, which gives a recording a 
broader range ofsound. ManySACD 
and DVD-A discs are also designed 
to play in a surround sound system. 
Buyers can therefore hear the audio 
format out of six speakers instead of 
two. 

A single Super Audio Compact 
Disc can contain three versions of 
the music, stored on two separate 
layers. The high-resolution versions, 
whether stereo, multichannel or both, 
are stored on the middle layer, while 
the CD-compatible stereo is stored 
on the reflective layer. This means 
that Super Audio Compact Discs are 
playable on almost all home, car and 
portable CD players, but the con- 
sumer needs a dedicated SACD 
player to access the high-resolution 
sounds. 

SACDs, offered by Phillips and 
Sony, also contain copy-proof 
mechanisms, which allows a compli- 
mentary disc playable on both CD 
audio and SACD players. Although 
not user friendly in its scope, these 
products include a copy protection 
system, copyright identification 
code, anti-piracy measures to include 
source identification codes (SID). 
This format is also compatible with 
CD format DVD-Audio discs and 
carries both audio and video data. 

“Until we see a product like that, 
we resitting on the sidelines and we’re 
counseling our clients to sit on the 
sidelines,” said Tim Fay, a manager 
at The Audible Difference who sells 
stereo technology, in a recent inter- 


view with CNN.com. 

Sony, who developed the SACD 
format in conjunction with Philips, 
will still continue to manufacture 
SACD players without a diverse range 
of complimentary digital outputs 
until an electronics industrial stan- 
dard is implemented regarding digi- 
tal audio output. 

Consumers, however, are more 
likely to purchase audio technology, 
which is not copy-proof, for several 
reasons such as personal backup and 
use. 

According to the Washington Post, 
a recent Gartner G2 (an industrial 
and business analyzer) found that 88 
percent ofrespondents thoughtit was 
legal to make copies of compact discs 
for personal backup use while 77 per- 
cent felt they should be able to copya 
CD for personal usé in another elec- 


“tronic devices. If the industrial stan- 


dard does indeed change to include 
copy-proof discs, public knowledge 
of the switch is mandatory. 

“T don’t think anybody per se is 
against copy protected CDs. I think 
they’re against no-labeled copy pro- 
tected CDs,” GartnerG2 analyst P.J. 
McNealy said in a recent interview 
with CNN.com. 

The average cost of a SACDs is 
about $18, slightly higher than stan- 
dard CDs, whose price ranges from 
$10 to $14. Though relatively expen- 
sive, the cost ofthe SACD has dropped 
significantly in the lasttwo years, from 
over $35 to its current price. 

The actual hybrid technological 
mediums offered by Kenwood, Sharp 
and Sony also play standard CDs and 
cost around $350. DVD-A discs cost 
about $24, but the discs play in DVD: 
players that people already use to 
watch films. 

Due to the fact that the DVD-A 
discs often include added features, 
users can make use of other features 
suchas music videos. Companies like 
Pioneer and Sony are also offering 
home-theater systems that include 
DVD players equipped with both 
Super Audio and DVD-A features. 

The success of this new technol- 
ogy will be hard to measure. There 
will always be people looking to hack 
into the copy-protection devices of 
DVD-Audio and SACD just as the 
scheme for DVD movies was discov- 
ered several years ago. Until then, 
compact disc manufacturers as well 
as distributors, such as Virgin Atlan- 
tic, are content with this new copy 
proof technology. 


FACTS ABOUT SACDS AND DVD-AS 
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Heart valve holds key to organ survival 
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Dow Chemical Co., U. 
of Texas make deal 


AUSTIN (AP) - The University of 
Texas has signed an exclusive licens- 
ing deal with Dow Chemical Co. for 
technology that both say is an impor- 
tant advance in how drugs are ab- 
sorbed by the body. 

Dowalready has put more than $] 
million into UT’s research of the tech- 
nology. 

Terms of the licensing deal were 
not disclosed, “but this certainly has 
the potential to fall in our top five 
deals,” Steve Nichols, associate vice 
president for research at the univer- 
sity, was quoted as saying in Tuesday’s 
Austin American-Statesman. 

UT will get a percentage of the 
revenue Dow gets from applying the 
technology. The deal is a boost for 
UT’s efforts to improve commercial- 
ization of its research. 

Dow doesn’t make drugs, but it is 
creating a division called BioAqueous 
Solubilization Services to provide the 
UT technology to drug companies. 

Officials at Dow and UT say they 
hope the technology will help bring 
promising drugs to the market that 
otherwise might not make it out of 
development. Elder saidit would take 
a few years for the first drugs im- 
proved by the technology to reach the 
market. 

The ongoing UT research is led by 
Keith Johnston, a professor of chemi- 
cal engineering, and Bill Williams, a 
professor of pharmacy. They an- 
nounced the deal Monday at the 
American Association of Pharmaceu- 
tical Scientists meeting in Toronto. 


— The Associated Press 


Dementia signs seen 


The results of a 10-year study on 
people age 85 and over show brain 
loss related to dementia is detectable, 
making earlier confirmation possible, 
according to an expert on aging and 
the brain. é* 

Dr. Jeffrey Kaye said Tuesday that 
by using volumetric magnetic reso- 
nance imaging, or vMRI, brain tissue 
loss can be detected in early stages of 
dementia. 

Since dementia is generally re- 
garded as a symptom of 
Alzheimer’s, a disease that requires 
an autopsy for definitive diagnosis, 
Kaye’s claim may allow for the pos- 
sible early detection of the degen- 
erative disease. 

Kaye has studied the so-called 
“oldest old” in an effort to under- 
stand why dementia affects certain 
people and not others. He focused 
his study on the population that 
“can show us how to live,” using 
subjects who have relatively high 
socio-economic status, are well- 
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educated, and physically and so- 
cially active. 

“We have looked at lifestyle charac- 
teristics,” Kaye said. “And it does ap- 
pear that people who remain more ac- 
tive seem to lower the risk of dementia. 
This has been shown in other studies 
and it seems to be holding true.” 

About half ofall Americans age 85 
and over suffer from dementia, Kaye 
said. The loss of cognitive ability is 


something that eventually affects ev- | 


eryone to some degree and more re- 
search as to why brain loss occurs still 
needs to be done. 

“People age 65 and over are the 
fastest growing population and 
people 85 and over are the fastest 


growing subgroup,” Kaye said. “And | 
in the next 30 years there will be a | 


significantincrease in this age group.” 

The U.S. Census Bureau reports 
Arkansas has about 338,000 residents 
age 65 and over about 13 percent of 
the state’s population. 


—The Associated Press 


Court may restrict net 
usage in public areas 


BY NICK SZUFLITA [ z 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


A Johns Hopkins-led research 
team has identified an ion channel 
within the heart that can be useful in 
helping the organ survive a heart at- 
tack. This channel, a type of control 
valve in heart cell mitochondria of- 
fers new perspectives on how energy 
supplies are maintained in the heart. 

According to The National Insti- 
tute of Health, heart attacks are un- 
fortunately a common occurrence. 
The heart works 24 hours a day, 
pumping oxygen and nutrients in the 
blood to the body. Blood is supplied 
to the heart through its coronary ar- 
teries. 

In coronary heart disease (CHD), 
plaques or fatty substances build up 


| inside the walls of the arteries, the 


body’s main transport system. The 
plaques also attract blood compo- 
nents, which stick to the artery wall 
lining. Called atherosclerosis, the 
process develops gradually, over 
many years, often beginning in the 


| earlystages ofhuman development. 


The Supreme Court said Tuesday | 


it will decide if the government can | rupture and blood clot formation 


; ? oak | causes the coronary arteries to nar- 
braries, the third case pitting free- 


restrict Internet surfing at public li- 


speech concerns against efforts to 
shield children from online pornog- 
raphy to reach the justices. 


The courtwill resolve whether fed- | 
eral funding can be stripped from li- | 


braries that don’t install filters on 
computers to block sexually explicit 
Web sites. 

The decision would affect more 
than 14 million peoplea year who use 
public library computers to do re- 


search, send and receive e-mail, and, | 


in some cases, log onto adult sites. 
A three-judge federal panel in 





Pennsylvania ruled last spring that | 


the Children’s Internet Protection Act 
violates the Constitution’s First 
Amendment because the filtering 


programs also block sites on politics, | 


health, science and _ other 


nonpornographic topics. 


—The Associated Press 


Internet stores busy 
for the holiday rush 


Nearly three out of four computer 
users polled are planning to buy at 
leastsome of their holiday gifts online, 
despite concerns about fraud. 

A survey conducted for the Busi- 
ness Software Alliance, a trade asso- 
ciation, showed that 71 percent of 
U.S. Internet users say they plan to 
purchase some, most or all of their 
holiday gifts online this year. 

The July survey of 1,094 Internet 
users across the nation was conducted 
by research firm Ipsos-Reid. 

The survey found that 65 percent 
planned to buy books and videos, 
while 53 percent said they would pur- 
chase music CDs, and 46 percent 
planned to buy clothing and accesso- 
ries. 

According to Ipsos-Reid, 84 per- 
cent of U.S. adults have Internet ac- 
cess at the office or at home. 


—The Associated Press 
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The fatty buildup or plaque can 
rupture and lead to the beginning 
ofablood clot that covers the break. 
The clot reduces blood flow, and 
the process of fatty buildup, plaque 


row, severely reducing blood flow. 

When too little blood reaches the 
heart, the condition is called ischemia. 
Chest pain, or angina, may occurasa 
result. The pain ranges from mildand 
intermittent, to more pronounced 
and consistent. 

The pain is severe enough that a 
normal daily routine is difficult to 
execute. Inadequate blood supply 
consequently causes no symptoms, a 
condition called silent ischemia. 

If a blood clot suddenly cuts off 
most or all blood supply to the heart, 
aheartattack results. Cellsin the heart 
muscle that do not receive enough 
oxygen-carrying blood begin to die 
off. The greater damage is produced 
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Control valves such as these pictured above were studied at Hopkins. 


as moreand more cardiovascular cells 
die off. 

The channel studied by the 
Hopkins research team, mitoKCa, 
is a potassium-activated calcium 
channel. It was discovered on the 
inner membrane of heart cell mito- 
chondria, tiny structures packed 
inside cells. These powerhouses 
continuously pump out ATP, a 
chemical storage form of energy for 
cells. 

The ATP is used by other parts of 
the cell to perform tasks like muscle 
contraction. Mitochondria are 
finely tuned to adapt to changing 
demands on their activity. Ulti- 
mately, it is this adaptability that 
determines whether cells, and thus 
the individual, lives or dies after ex- 
periencing a heart attack. 

The discovery of mitoKCa could 
lead to new therapies for heart dis- 
ease. 

“Our results suggest that activat- 
ing this channel optimizes energy 


Hopkins wins award 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


While Popular Science only pub- 
lishes its Best of “What’s New” sec- 
tion in the December edition of the 
magazine, the award winners were 
officially announced on Nov 8. 
Among those winners is a team of 
scientists, led by faculty members at 
Johns Hopkins, who created the Ad- 
vanced Camera for Surveys. 

The Advanced Camera for Sur- 
veys (ACS), adeep-space camera that 
was installed in the Hubble Space 
Telescope in March, replaced the 
Hubble’s Faint Object Camera, the 
last piece of the Hubble’s original 
equipment. 

The ACS is comprised of three 
cameras: a wide field camera, a high- 
resolution camera and a solar blind 
camera. The ACS is able to detect, or 
“see,” radiation in the range of ultra- 
violet through near-infrared. Scien- 


i 


for space technology 


tists hope that the camera will have 
the ability to actually see planets, 
rather than simply detect their exist- 
ence. 

The team which designed the ACS 
was lead by Dr. Holland Ford, an as- 
tronomy professor in the Krieger 
School of Arts and Science at Johns 
Hopkins. While members of the team 
came from a myriad of institutions 
across the country, they were mainly 
from Johns Hopkins, NASA’s 
Goddard Space Flight Center, Ball 
Aerospace Corp. and the Space Tele- 
scope Science Institute. 

Scott Mowbray, editor-in-chief of 
the magazine, wrote in a cover letter 
to the winners, “To win, a product or 
technology must represent a signifi- 
cant step forward in its category. ... 
We review thousands of new prod- 
ucts and innovations and choose just 
100 winners in 10 categories.” 

Dr. Ford said in a press-release 
that “this award from Popular Science 
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production to improve the heart’s 
overall strength,” said senior author 
Brian O’Rourke, Ph.D., an associate 
professor of medicine at Johns 
Hopkins. “Interestingly, this benefi- 
cial effect can be activated by a drug 
to help the heart cell resist stumbling 
down the slippery slope to cell death 
when the blood supply is cut off, re- 
ducing the damage caused by a car- 
diac arrest.” 

The channel allows potassium 
ions to flow, especially when cellu- 
lar concentrations of calcium rise. 
Four types of experiments were used 
by researchers to observe these 
functions. Lead scientist Wenhong 
Xu, Ph.D., isolated mitochondria 
from heart cells of guinea pigs and 
used fine-tipped glass pipettes and 
a high-magnification lens to record 
the electrical activity of the channel 
in patches of mitochondrial mem- 
brane. 

Whena potassium channel inhibi- 
tor, charybdotoxin, derived from 
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scorpions, was added to the pipette, 
the channel’s activity stopped. Chan- 
nel activity increased when calcium 
was added in place of the toxin. 

Ina third experiment, researchers 
were able to confirm that the potas- 
sium channel contributed to mito- 
chondrial potassium uptake. Cana- 
dian collaborators from Queens 
College in Ontario helped to find the 
channel protein in purified mito- 
chondrial membrane preparations. 
Using fluorescent indicators in whole 
cardiac cells, researchers confirmed 
that the potassium channel contrib- 
uted to this central process. 

Finally, researchers at Otsuka 
Maryland Research Institute in 
Rockville, Md. tested whether an 
opener of mitoKCa could protect 
against blood flow blockage similar 
to that which is experienced during a 
heartattack. Using rabbits, they found 
that animals given the drug had heart 
attacks that were half the size of un- 
treated animals. 

According to the American Heart 
Association, among Americans 
aged 20 and older, the incidence of 
Coronary Heart Disease, the dis- 
ease which leads to Angina and heart 
attacks, is 6.9 percent for non-His- 
panic white males and 5.4 percent 
for non-Hispanic white females. 

These numbers are slightly higher 
for black Americans, among whom 
7.1 percent of males and 9 percent of 
females suffer from Coronary Heart 
Disease. In 1999, 529,659 Americans 
— one in every five — died of heart 
disease. 

The research done by Johns 
Hopkins therefore is integral to the 
development of new medications and 
solutions for heart disease. 

“We’reata new frontier of discov- 
ery,” O’Rourke said ina recent inter- 
view with Quadnet magazine. 

“If we can determine how mito- 
chondrial ion channels regulate en- 
ergy in heart cells, we may be able to 
protect the heart against life-threat- 
ening arrhythmias and other cardiac 
diseases.” 
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The ACS pictured above is capable of taking high resolution photos. 


provides a wonderful new acknowl- 
edgment of the innovative work that 
went into the creation of ACS ... We 
tookadvantage ofnew techniques and 
technology developed since Hubble’s 
inception to deliver increased observ- 
ing power at greatly reduced costs.” 
In the press-release that accom- 
panied the ACS installation Ford 
was quoted as saying that “if you 


Ba 


had two fireflies six feet apart in 
Tokyo, Hubble’s vision with ACS 
will be so fine that it will be able to 
tell from Washington, D.C., that 
they were two different fireflies in- 
stead of one. 

“These are among the best images 
of the distant universe humans have 
ever seen,” Ford said in the accompa- 
nying press-release. 
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At Emory, swimmers sink 


BY ANDY LEE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Coming off a strong performance 
at the Thomas Murphy Invitational 
at Loyola, the Blue Jay swim teams 
headed to the Emory Invitational in 
Atlanta with high expectations. 

However, they were met with stiff 
competition from Emory, New York 
University (NYU) and Carnegie 
Mellon. Despite their best efforts, they 
Jays placed third out of four teams in 
the Invitational. 

Swimmers stressed the challenges 
they faced at the event. 

“It was hard to come and perform 
100 percent with such a small squad 
— we only had 12 people from each 
team there and it was tough to com- 
pete when we wereso outnumbered,” 
said sophomore Diana Smirnova. 

But she added, “The team came 
together well.” 

Themen’s team scored 821 points, 
behind the 962.5 ofEmory and 865 by 
Carnegie Mellon, but ahead of NYU 
who scored 464.5 points. 

The women’s team scored 688.5 
points, behind Emory’s 1097.5 points 
and NYU’s 731 points and in front of 
Carnegie Mellon’s 561 points. 

Although the team result was not 
as good as they expected, several of 
the Blue Jay women swimmers were 
successful and were able to win their 
races. Freshmen led the way by win- 
ning three events. 

Sida Liu won the 200-meter back- 


stroke and the 100-meter backstroke, 
while fellow freshman Jessica Chang 
captured the 100 meter breaststroke. 

The Blue Jays’ relay teams also ex- 
perienced a bit of success as four of 
the teams finished in second. 

The 400-meter medley relay team 
of Liu, Chang, Smirnova and senior 
Stephanie Harbeson and the 200- 
meter medley relay team of Liu, 
Chang, junior Megan Rudinsky and 
sophomore Michelle Phillips both fin- 
ished in the second place. 

Also earning second was the 
Hopkins 200-meter freestyle relay 
team of freshman Stephanie 
Leaman, Rudinsky, Phillips, and 
Harbeson and the 400-meter 
freestyle relay team of freshmen 
Katie Herbst and Caitlin Kunkel, 
and juniors Emma Gregory and Liz 
Schlicher. 

These teams all were competitive, 
however, none were able to capture 
first. 

The men’s team also had strong 
performances from its swimmers as 
many won events. 

Junior Scott Pitz and co-captain 
Scott Armstrong led the Blue Jaymen 
by winning three events. 

Pitz won the 200-meter breast- 
stroke and the 100-meter breast- 
stroke, while senior Scott Armstrong 
won the 1650-meter freestyle. 

Also, seniors David Loftus and Jus- 
tin Brannockwonevents. Loftuswon 
the 100-meter butterfly and Brannock 
captured the 200-meter freestyle. 


Furthermore, the Hopkins 200- 


junior Kyle Robinson won its race. 
«“ *,¢ 
There were a number of exciting 


swims including the men's 200-med- | 


ley relay which we won,” said 
Smirnova. 

The Hopkins men also had many 
strong second place finishes as 
Armstrong finished second in the 


400-meter individual medley and in 


the 500-meter freestyle, Brannock | 


came in second in the 100-meter 
freestyle and Lofthus placed second 
in the 100-meter backstroke. 

Also, the Hopkins freestyle relay 
teams, both the 200 meter and the 400 


meter finished second. The 200-meter | 


freestyle relay team of Brannock, 
freshman Brian Sneed, senior Mark 
Levin and Robinson finished in 
1:28.47, while the 400-meter freestyle 
relay team of Armstrong, Lofthus, 
Robinson and Brannock finished in 
3:12.10. 

The 400-meter medley relay team 
of Balfour, Pitz, Lofthus and 
Brannock also finished second in 
2 MI 

This disappointment is only a mi- 
nor setback in the Blue Jays’ quest for 


the top. The Blue Jays hope to im- | 


prove their record and get back on 
track to the NCAA championships as 
they return to action this Saturday. 
They will travel to Chapel Hill, N.C., 
to face the Tar Heels of the University 
of North Carolina. 


Football improves to 7-2 with win 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
on the left side of the line and outran 
the Diplomats’ defenders for a 51- 
yard touchdown run. Smolyn’s extra 
point made the score 34-7 with 7:55 
remaining in the third quarter. 

After trading possessions several 
times, Hopkins mounted another 
scoring drive, this one a 32-yard 
field goal by Smolyn to put the Jays 

up 37-7 as time ran out in the third 
quarter. 

Inthe beginning of the fourth quar- 
ter, Smolyn hit another field goal, this 
one from 33 yards out, to close out the 
Jays’ scoring. Down 40-7, the Diplo- 
mats began to come alive, and scored 
two touchdowns at the end of the 
game. One came on a long 75-yard 
pass, the other a two-yard run, but it 
was too late to catch up, and the Jays 
emerged the victor, 40-21. 

The Blue Jays’ defense played an- 
other excellent game, especially ver- 
sus the run, as they held the Diplo- 
mats’ ground attack to just 63 yards 
on the day: Senior defensive end Nick 
Loicano stood out with six tackles, 
one and a half sacks and two pass 
breakups and made Centennial Con- 
ference Defensive Honor Roll. 

“The defense has played strong the 
entire year,” said Coach Jim Margraff. 

“Today we shut down the run and 
forced them to pass. Our secondary 
did a great job, F&M had two of the 
best receivers in the league, but we 
held them in check.” 

The offense had a great perfor- 
mance as well, putting up 40 points, 
accumulating over 400 yards total of- 
fense and averaging over five yards 
perrush. Merrell playeda great game, 
earninga spoton the Centennial Con- 
ference pietaive Honor Rollwith 141 


yards passing, 62 yards rushing and 
three touchdowns. “George made 
some real good decisions, particu- 
larly in the passing game,” said 
Margraff. “He dida nice job running 
the football, scrambling a couple of 
times and added another element to 


- our offense.” 


“Tt was a total team victory,” said 
Smolyn. “We had 10 players catch 
passes, a strong defensive unit, and 
solid special teams. It put a lot of 
confidence in our players because 
everyone did so well, and that’s go- 
ing to reflect next week in the Con- 
ference Championship.” 


Next week the Jays (7-2) will host 
the McDaniel Green Terror (8-1) in 
the Conference Title game. Besides 
battling for a stake in the conference 
championship, Hopkins football will 
also look seta record for most wins in 
aseason, if they defeat the Green Ter- 
ror and finish at 8-2. 

Thegameisat Homewoodat 1p.m., 
on Saturday and there is no shortage 
of hype surrounding the upcoming 


contest. The clash between these two | 
conference powerhouses promises to | 


be an exciting game, and as Margraff 
says, “It doesn’t get much bigger than 
this.” 


Men's Soccer wins Centennial 
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meter medley relay team of sopho- | 
more J.P. Balfour, Pitz, Lofthus and : 
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and final round, both teams had con- 
verted three of four opportunities. 
Kane rose to the occasion, diving and 
saving an F&M shot to his left. 

Kane’s save opened the door for 
Morrison to end the game. 

The result was a 1-1 tie, broken by 
a 4-3 Hopkins advantage in penalty 
kicks. 

The win was the 11th straight for 
the Blue Jays. 

“Kane was the man,” said Coach 
Smith. “He was big time. Gary’s an 
intense player, real fearless. He 





showed us all this weekend the talent 
he has to potential for.” 

On Saturday, Hopkins defeated 
the fourth seed Muhlenberg in the 
Conference Semifinals, also by means 
of a penalty shoot-out. 

This match proved to be an even 
struggle for both teams, as is expected 
whenever rivals meet. While Hopkins 
controlled the opening half, out- 


shooting the Mules 5-1, neither team 
manageda score. Tarabolous proved 
the closest to scoring for the Blue Jays, 
converting on a try just seconds after 
time had expired. 

The second half was a different 
story, however. Muhlenberg stepped 


ST a Ss 
He was big time. Gary's 
an intense player, real 


fearless. 


—HEAD COACH MATT 
SMITH 








up their play, matching Hopkins at 
every turn. The Mules held the shot 
advantage in the second period, 4-3. 
However, once again neither team 
could put away a winning shot. 





Cross Country 


NCAA Regional 
Saturday, Nov. 16 
Salisbury, MD 
12:00 p.m. 


Football 


McDaniel 
Saturday, Nov. 16 
Baltimore, MD 
1:00 p.m. 


Men’s Fencing 


Massachusetts 
Sunday, Nov. 17 
Medford, MA 
TBA 





CALENDAR OF UPCOMING SPORTS EVENTS 
WEEK BEGINNING Nov. 7, 2002 


Swimming 


North Carolina 
Saturday, Nov. 16 
Chapel Hill, NC 
TBA 


Water Polo 


Eastern Championships 
Saturday, Nov. 16 
Providence, RI 

ALL DAY 


Women’s Fencing 


Penn State Open 
Saturday, Nov. 16 
State College, PA 
ALL DAY 











WOMEN EARN $3,000 - $4,000 
BE AN EGG DONOR FOR AN INFERTILE COUPLE 
HEALTHY ~ MATURE ~ NON SMOKER 


Cs 


2 WEEK PART-TIME COMMITMENT 


) 

AGE 20-29 ~ AVERAGE WEIGHT 
® 

¢ CONFIDENTIALITY AT ALL TIMES 


CALL FAMILY BUILDING CENTER, INC. 
410-296-5126 TOWSON, MARYLAND 





#1 Spring Break Vacations! 
110% Best Prices! Mexico, Jamaica, Ba- 
hamas, Florida, Texas. Book Now & Re- 

ceive Free Parties & Meals. 

Campus Reps Wanted! 
1-800-234-7007 
endlesssummertours.com 
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Senior midfielder Adam Hack dribbles the ball en route to victory over Muhlenberg in the Centennial Tourney. 


The game had to be settled by pen- 
alty kicks. 

After a goal by Hopkins senior 
Daniel Brienza, Kane saved the first 
shot he faced, putting the Blue Jays 
up 1-0. Both teams scored in the next 
three rounds. 

Blue Jay senior midfielder Adam 
Hack had the opportunity to put the 
Mules away by converting in the fifth 
round, but he sent his shot over the 
crossbar. Muhlenberg senior David 
Vassilaros evened thescoreatfour with 
his strike in the bottom half of the fifth 
round, bringing on extra shots. 

Both teams scored in the sixth 
round, but neither converted in the 
seventh. The eighth round began with 
a goal by Hopkins senior Matt Wei 
Kane once again performed well with 
the game on theline-deflecting fresh- 
man Matt Pitetti’s try off the crossbar 
to end the game and advance his club 
to Sunday’s league championship 
with a 6-5 penalty kick advantage. 
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Sushi ¢ Teriyaki ¢ Udon o Needles 
And Korean Dishes 


IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR. LARGE OR: SMALL PARTIES 
«ik *& 3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN = & i 
Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 
Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 





MON.-SAT. 11:30 -10:30PM 
3 :00- 9:30PM 





-LUNCH SPECIAL- 


served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 
TEMPURA ...(VLB1.)....... seins ebicvbdikng dethon highpaketupnelandtas ache thie ailaKaemne tat 
Lightly battered shrimp and vegetables deep-fried and served with a special sauce 
BEEF TERTVARY .:AVLB2,) cai. kha erties ota ca plea iieteeade eas 
Stir-fried pieces of grilled beef and vegetables with chef's teriyaki sauce 
CEEICIKEN "TEREW ABE i 5s. ois paitdsteeies captiavigtisepiganansaashs viclgeie ie eben 


BALTIMORE MD.21218 
ACROSS ) FROM HOPKINS 


-LOCATED ON 
3 EAST 33" STREET 





$6.95 





$6.95 
$6.95 


Stir-fried of pieces of grilled chicken breast and vegetables with a chef's teriyaki sauce 


SALMON TERIYAKI POTETITTICTIE TCT ESTEO TITEL ere eee Terri Seri ee A veeeees baverews 


Grilled salmon served with chef's special teriyaki sauce 


PORK KATSU Pde eee eee eee Oe HeR Ee PSR OUD FREESE SE UEOSOEORE AUS OS OED OPAUE SESE ES DHS Oe Eee rEReeiegs 


Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsu sauce 


BUL GOKI POOPTTITITIT TTT tri OL a LL dadeeneewenrsd secsveebestonyncnbsesesce 


Delicious marinated sliced beef Korean style 


BUL KAL BI POORER EERE TREE E EEE E EAE TH EEE EEE SEES EEH NOON e meee HR e mee eee 


Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style 


* Combination lunches are served with soup, salad, nea and California roll* 
CHICKEN TERIYAKI NOODLES 












SUSHI REGULAR .. 
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4 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 
6 pieces of sushi and | tuna roll 

-pronpet pe pap a 
Any combination of TWO from California ‘Tuma, Cucumber Rol we 
Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, 


Various Korean a beef and fried egg 0 over rice served with hot chili paste 


CHAP CHAE BAP 
Transparent vermicelli sautéed with searing ‘and beef i in A sauce serve with rice 
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BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Field Hockey 
Team’s season came to a close this 
season on Sunday with a 1-0 loss to 
McDaniel College in the Centennial 
Conference Finals. 

The Blue Jays earned their third 
appearance in the finals after defeat- 
ing Washington College on Saturday 
in dramatic, come-from-behind fash- 
ion. 

Itwas anabruptendtoan exciting 
and impressive season by the field 
hockey team, but the team members 
knew that they had given their best 
effort and were proud of their overall 
performance in the Centennial Con- 
ference Tournament. 

The Blue Jays’ final game was as 
enthralling and evenly-matchedas the 
rest of their games have been through- 
out the year. 

The Blue Jays were pitted against 
the top-seeded McDaniel College on 
McDaniel’s home field. The Jays de- 
feated the McDaniel Green Terror 1- 
0 on Oct. 29 at Homewood Field. As 


BES Ee er ee 
Both teams played 


very hard and this 
game could have 
gone either way. It 
had a lot to do with 


luck. 
—MISSI SCHAFHAUSER 





was arecurrent theme throughout the 
season, the game was dominated by 
defense. 

In the early going, the Green 
Terror’s offense had a clear advan- 
tage over the Jays’ offense. 

The Jays were unable to take offa 
shot in the first half, while the Green 
Terror took eleven shots, putting a 
lot of pressure on the Jays’ defense. 

In the second half, however, the 
Johns Hopkins matched the Green 
Terror shot for shot and even hada 


two-shot advantage in penalty cor- 
ners, 

Senior goalkeeper and co-captain 
Missi Schafhauser stopped nine shots, 
but could not stop McDaniel forward 
Susan Rohrer’s shot with about 25 
minutes left in the game. 

This turned out to be the game- 
winning goal as the Jays were unable 
to get the ball past Becky Arnold, who 
recorded her eighth shutout of the 
season. 

The Jays were unable to success- 
fully complete any of the five penalty 
strokes they took in the last 10 min- 
utes of the game. The Green Terror 
improved their record to 18-3 and 
will move on to the NCAA Division 
III Tournament, while the Blue Jays 
finished their season with an overall 
record of 12-9. However, the team 
members are not hanging their heads 
over this loss. 

“Both teams played very hard and 
this game could have gone either way. 
It had a lot to do with luck,” stated 
Schafhauser. However, fortune was 
on Hopkins’ side the previous day, as 
they defeated Washington College 3- 
2 


The Blue Jays had lost tothe Wash- 
ington Shorewomen two weeks ear- 
lier by a score of 5-2 on the grass at 
Washington College. Playing on grass 
again versus this team did notintimi- 
date the Jays, though, even after the 
Shorewomen pulled ahead and took 
a 1-0 lead into halftime. 

“We never gave up and main- 
tained a positive attitude. We were 
convinced that we could win at all 
times,” asserted Schafhauser. 

In the second half, the Blue Jays 
employed a new offensive strategy: 
They played with an extra offender. 
Junior defender Ashlee Duncan was 
shifted from defense to offense in 
order to put pressure on the 
Shorewomen. 

The plan reaped immediate re- 
wards, as Duncan herself scored a 
goal just seven minutes into the sec- 
ond half. Junior forward and co-cap- 
tain Kelly Hewitt gave the Blue Jays 
the lead by scoring with 16:17 remain- 
ing in the game. However, Washing- 
ton College knotted the game at two 
by scoring a goal with alittle under 10 
minutes to go. 

Three minutes later, though, jun- 
ior forward Jenny Farrelly gave the 
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McDaniel tops E Hockey {ts three’s company for these 


Team topped in Centennial Conference finals 1-0 to end season 


Blue Jays the lead for good with her | 


15th goal of the season. She scored on 
a penalty stroke. 

Just like in Sunday’s game, the 
teams were pretty evenly matched. 
Washington College out-shot Johns 
Hopkins 15-12, but Hopkins held a 
10-9 edge in penalty corners. 

The defenses of both teams must 
be commended for their tremendous 
efforts to keep their teams in the game. 
Missi Schafhauser was credited with 
ten saves and Washington goalkeeper 


*Zina Hense made seven saves in this | 


tight competition. 
This game was a testament to the 


Jays’ resilience and their team unity, | 


which will hopefully carry over into 
next season. 

The Blue Jays have a lot to look 
forward to next season, as nine out of 
their eleven starters will be returning. 
Within that group of nine, many of 
their substitutes will also be return- 
ing with experience to share with the 
current and incoming freshmen. Of- 
fense should definitely not be a prob- 


lem withleading scorer Jenny Farrelly | 


at the forefront. Farrelly scored 33 
points this year, three times the maxi- 
mum number of points attained by 
the top scorer on last year’s team, 
Kelly Hewitt. The strength of the 
current junior and sophomore 


classes will help carry the team next | 


year. Most of the positions will still 
be covered, but the Jays will defi- 
nitely miss Schafhauser asa reliable 
and consistent goalkeeper. 
However, the Jays are grooming 
freshmen Meredith Schiffman and Liz 


and are confident that with a little 
practice the two of them will prove to 


be formidable forces in the Centen- | 





nial Conference. Hewitt, the only re- | 


turning captain, could scarcely con- 
tain her excitement about next season. 


“We have strong players at the fresh- | 


man, sophomoreand junior level. We 
got along so well this season, and I 


hope that continues into next year,” | 


she said. 

As she parts with the Johns 
Hopkins Field Hockey team, Missi 
Schafhauser offered her optimism 
and encouragement for the upcom- 
ing year: “This year has been great, 
and the girls have a very good chance 
of doing as well if not better next 
season.” 
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brothers on the football team 





The Kail Brothers, from left, Zach, Jake and Ben are all accomplished football players and musicians. 


BY BILL BLISS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


If you've gotten to know the many 
faces at Hopkins, then you probably 
recognize the Kail brothers — Ben, 


| Zack and Jake. These three football 
Brackbill to be the goalies next season | 


players, all tall and well-built with 
Mediterranean complexions, can of- 
ten be seen around campus joking 
with friends and enjoying the dayasif 
therewere nota problem in the world. 

The trio hails from Upper St. Clair, 


| Pa., a suburb of Pittsburgh. They 





come from a large family of seven 
children — five boys and two girls — 
and parents Karyn and Bob. 

The Jays have benefited from the 
brothers’ talents, but success on and 
off the field is nothing new to the Kail 
family. All three brothers are used to 
playing together on successful teams. 


They wereimportant elements oftheir 


high school football team, which 
placed second statewide in Pennsyl- 
vania while they were on the team. 

They have carried over that suc- 
cess to the Hopkins football program, 
and their exemplary attitudes have 
likely played a role in that transfor- 
mation. Their contributions have 
helped Hopkins to a 13-5 record in 
the past two seasons. All three playon 
the offensive line, and the first game 
of this season marked the first time in 
NCAA football history where three 
brothers have lined up adjacent to 
each other ona play. 

But for the brothers, it seems only 
natural to play on the field together. 

Ben said, “It feels normal to me 
because that’s the way its been my 
whole life. On the offensive line it is 
definitely an advantage, as it feels so 
comfortable playing next to Zack on 
every play. We come from a close 
family, and Zack, Jake and I were al- 
ways really close growing up to- 
gether.” 

Head Football Coach Jim Margraff 
had nothing but praise for the Kail 
brothers. 

“All three are selfless, work ex- 
tremely hard andare real fine football 
players. They have such a positive 
outlook on life, always looking for 


the good in things. They’ve done so 
much for the program, as they are by 
far our best recruiters. You feel wel- 
come right when you meet them, 
they’reso friendly and outgoing. They 
are three of the nicest guys we ve ever 
had here, and you know why imme- 
diately after you meet their parents, 
they come from a tremendous fam- 
ily.” 

Ben, the oldest brother, is a senior 
who studies economics. Margraff 
praised the seriousness with which 
Ben treats football. 

“He’s very detailed, and works 
hard at understanding the game, try- 
ing to catch every edge.” 

Unfortunately for the Jays, this 
year Ben suffered a season-ending 
knee injury in the second game of the 
season. Hehad been one of the team’s 
most reliable and dependable play- 
ers. He had started at left guard for 
the previous three seasons. 

But besides his on-field accom- 
plishments, Ben is an accomplished 
acoustic guitar player as well. He en- 
joys learning and playing rock songs 
by such artists as Pink Floyd, Cat 
Stevens and James Taylor. 

Another brother, Zack, who is 
known around campus as “Zeefis,” is 
a junior majoring in international 
studies. Zach is also an accomplished 
student. Despite the fact that he has 
never owned a notebook, Zachyhas 
managed to earn a 3.34 GPA. ; 

On the field, Zack has been the 
starting left tackle since his freshman 
year. Margraff calls him “a very tal- 
ented player who plays to his strong 
points. He really enjoys playing the 
game and has done a superb job for 
the team.” 

In the weight room, where all of 
them spend adequate amounts of 
time, Zack has the best bench press, 
maxing out at an impressive 425 
pounds. 

Zack is also an excellent musician. 
He can not only play piano, but now 
is specializing in classical guitar. Hé 
has recently mastered Pachelbel’s 
Canon in Dand Beethoven’s Fur Elise. 
“Music is a great way of expression,” 
he said. 


“When I’m having a bad day, I'll 
play the guitar fora few hours and feel 
better.” 

Jake is the youngest of the trio. He 
is asophomore studying psychologi- 
cal and brain science, and like his 
brothers is an excellent athlete and 
musician. He is the long-snapper for 
the team, and isa reserve tight end as 
well. Margraff counts Jake’s long- 
snapping contributions as invaluable 
to the team. 

“He’s been long-snapping for two 
years, and there’s never been any- 
thing less than a perfect snap. I’ve 
never seen anyone like him; he’s the 
best at what he does.” 

Off the field, Jake’s musical talent 
is concentrated on the electric guitar. 
He also excels at the drums. He plays 
in the bandat Baltimore’s Faith Chris- 
tian Fellowship Church on Sundays. 

In addition to their athletic and 
musical talents, all three brothers are 
intensely spiritual. , 

Every Thursday they attend the 
Hopkins Christian Athletes Bible 
Study, and Jake is also one ofits lead- 

ers. 

“I go to Bible study to share God’s 
word with others and to grow closer 
to my friends and to God through 
fellowship,” Jake said. 

“Having the opportunity to be a 
leader this year has been an awesome 
blessing and I pray that God will con- 
tinue to use me to spread his word 
and reach out to others.” 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Kail, lov- 
ingly referred to by all as “The Wiz,” 
came to Bible Study and gave an in- 
spirational talk which had some in 
tears. The brothers have had a tre- 
mendous impact on the group, ever 
since the fall semester of 2000, when 
Ben and Zack joined. 

The group had about five mem- 
bers at its start, but like Coach 
Margraff says, the Kails are great re- 
cruiters, and last week’s meeting saw 
over 30 students come to read the 
Bible. As evidenced by their athletic, 
musicaland spiritual pursuits, the Kail 
brothers have definitely brought a 
positive and multidimensional im- 
pact to the Hopkins community, 





V-ball loses in Conference semis 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


After finishing the regular season 
withan 8-2 recordin Conference play, 
the Johns Hopkins Volleyball Team 
fell in the opening round of the Cen- 
tennial Conference tournament to 
Franklin & Marshall. 

The team traveled to Gettysburg, 
Pa. for the tournament. Gettysburg 
College was awarded the honor of 
hosting the tournament after achiev- 
ing the best regular-season record in 
the conference. The loss dropped the 
team’s record under .500 to 20-21 
overall. 

The Blue Jays came out fighting in 
the first game of the match winning 
30-23. However, Franklin & Marshall 
staged a comeback winning the final 
three games 25-30, 19-30 and 22-30. 

“We took them the first game, 
played very well. We started to lose it 
in the second game. Franklin & 
Marshall started playing us a lot 
harder,” said junior Samantha Raggi. 
“We left it all out there on the court.” 

Raggi led the team in kills with 15. 
Junior Stephanie Kaliades managed 
12 kills for the second highest total in 
the match. Senior Elisabeth Breese 


Y 
“ 


and sophomore Skye Young contrib- 

uted with nine kills and seven kills, 

respectively. ‘ 
The team was led in assists and 


ry 


digs by senior Courtney Cromwell 





We succeeded against 
everyteaminthe 
conference except for 
Franklin & Marshall 
and Gettysburg. | feel — 
like next year that is Tt 
What we are going to | 
have to work for. 
—SAMANTHA RAGGI 


who finished with 39 assists and 11 
digs. Freshman Kate O'Callaghan and 
sophomore Betsy Baydala added 10 
digs to help the defensive effort. 


After the match, Franklin & 
Marshall fell to conference host 
Gettysburg College in the Conference 
finals. Gettysburg won the match to 
become the Conference champions 
and advance to the NCAA tourna- 
ment. . 

“T think that we hada good season 
but there is definitely room for im- 
provement,” said Raggi. “We suc- 
ceeded against every team in the con- 
ference except for Franklin & 
Marshall and Gettysburg. I feel like 
next year that is what we are going to 
have to work for.” 

The team’s 8-2 conference record 
is a slight improvement over last 
year’s 7-3 Centennial Conference 
record, « 


However this years 20-21 season 


breaks the team’s eight-year streak of 
winning season. ea ; 
The team’s 12-19 non-Conference 
record can be attributed to difficult 
non-Conference opponents. 
“The team’s we played in tourna- 


ments were more challenging than 
the one’s we played in the Centennial 


Conference,” added Raggi. 

Next season the team will be with- 
out seniors Courtney Cromwell, 
Elizabeth Breese and Lillian Wouters. 
7 . 
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SATURDAY 


Football vs. McDaniel @ Homewoood Field 
1:00 p.m 
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Jays lose in first round of NCAAs 


Division III powerhouse Messiah tops Blue Jays 1-0; Hopkins finishes the season 17-3 
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Freshman midfielder Ben Schwartz threads the Muhlenberg defense in Hopkins’ Centennial Conference Tournament semi-final victory. 


BY SEAN HEFFERNAN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


With the odds stacked against 
them, the Men’s Soccer team mounted. 


top Division III teams, Messiah, but 
fell short 1-0 to end their short stay in 
the NCAA Tournament. 

The game was scoreless for the en- 
tire first half as a result of numerous 
missed scoring opportunities on both 
sides. Thesecond halfstarted the same 
way, until Messiah junior Matt Bills 
scored ona penalty kick with just over 
25 minutes remaining in the contest. 
The Jays were unable to recover, as 
junior forward Chard Tarabolousand 
freshman forward Steve Read had 
chances late in the game, but the Jays 
were unable to score. The game ended 
witha 1-0 score. 

Going into the game, the Jays knew 
they had their work cut out for them. 
Messiah was the 2000 NCAA Divi- 


a formidable effort apainst one of the ~ 


sion III National Champion, and was 
a national semifinalist last year. The 
game marked one of the first timesall 
season that the Blue Jays were con- 


sidered underdogs,» . ig 


“Before the game, Coach Matt 
Smith talked about his team’s misfor- 
tune of having to play one of the best. 

“Tt’s a rather unlucky draw for us, 
having to travel to Messiah,” said 
Coach Smith. “Soccer is everything 
there. They consistently draw 3,000 
fans orso. It’'llbea battle ina fantastic 
soccer atmosphere.” 

His predictions rang true, and the 
game was close, but the Jays were 
unable to muster a victory. Their 11- 
game winning streak came to a close 
with the loss. 

The Blue Jays were triumphant, 


however, in the games leading up to” 


the tournament. 

The men’s soccer team penalty- 
kicked their way into the NCAA tour- 
nament with two overtime victories 


this past weekend in winning the Cen- 
tennial Conference Championship 
Tournament, held at Homewood 
Field. It was Hopkins’ fourth men’s 


soccer eagne championship inseyen 


ars. 

The Blue Jays improved to 15-2-2 
on the season after eliminating 
Franklin & Marshall in the finals on 
Sunday, just one day after beating 
Muhlenberg in the Semifinals. 

Both games went into overtime 
and were only settled with penalty 
shootouts. 

“Sunday’s match was a tough one. 
We hada fewreal good chances early, 
but couldn’t convert. We’ve had a 
few problems scoring goals lately, but 
we still played well,” commented 
Coach Matt Smith. 


~~ Sunday’s final was not as close as 


the scoreboard indicated — the Blue 
Jays out-shot the Diplomats 23-7, yet 
both teams managed to score only a 
single goal. 


Seconds before halftime, senior 
striker Chad Tarabolous put Hopkins 
on top by deflecting in a long ball 
from freshman defender Rob 
Morrison. | 

While Hopkins controlled the sec- 
ond half, the Diplomats managed to 


score. F&M striker Alex Sanchez con- 
verted offa beautiful corner kick from 
teammate Dave Hellers, heading 
home the equalizer. 

As the ensuing penalty kick shoot- 
out began, players from each team 
put their faith squarely on the shoul- 
ders of their goalkeepers. 

For the Blue Jays, the goalkeeper 
made the difference. As he has all 
season, Hopkins goalie Gary Kane, 
Jr. showed up his counterpart. Kane, 
Jr. with some help from the goalpost, 
managed to allow only three goals on 
five point-blank shots. 

As the shoot-out entered the fifth 
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Sophomore wide receiver Brian Wolcott tries to catch the ball in the Jays’ game last week against Dickinson. 


BY BILL BLISS 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTeR 


On Saturday, the7-2 Hopkins foot- 
ball team traveled to the heart of 
Amish Country in Lancaster, PA, to 
face the 3-5 Franklin & Marshall Dip- 
lomats. ahh, 

The Jays emerged victorious 
against their conference rivals, jump- 
ing to an early lead and never looking 
back en route to a 40-21 victory that 
brought them one step closer to se- 
curing the Centennial Conference 
Title. OTe 
The Jays received the opening kick- 
~ off, but were forced to punt after just 
one set of downs. F&M punted on 


their first possession as well, and the 

Jays returned the punt to their own 

49-yard line, giving the offense great 
field position. 

Hopkins put its first points on the 
board when senior fullback Steve 
Stache rumbled into the end zone 
from two-yards out with 6:08 left in 
the first quarter, culminating a time- 
consuming, 13-play drive. Junior 
_kicker Chris Smolyn’s extra point put 
the Jays up 7-0. 

_ On the following possession, the 
F&M offense began to drive up the 
field and threatened to score. How- 
ever, freshman defensive end Brian 
Cook forced and recovered a fumble, 
giving the Jays offense possession at 


a 


their own 35. The Jays offense could 
not get much going on their posses- 
sion, and punted back to F&M. 

In the beginning of the second 
quarter, the Hopkins defense stuffed 
the Diplomats offense and forced a 
punt. Junior linebacker Yoker Nuni, 
who is also from Lancaster, blocked 
the punt. ; 

“They weren’t blocking down too 
hard on me, and I had a pretty good 
seam,” said Nuni, “The punter 
bobbled the ball a little bit, which 
gave me some time to get in his face. 
It was great to get a punt block in the 
home town.” 

The Jays recovered the ball at the 
F&M 30-yard line and a few plays 


- 


Blue Jays rout rival Franklin & Marshall 40-21 


later capitalized on Nuni’s punt block 
with a 10-yard touchdown pass from 
junior quarterback George Merrell to 
sophomore wide receiver Brian 
Wolcott. The ensuing extra point put 
the Jays up 14-0. 

The Hopkins defense came out 
strong once again, forcing a F&M 
punt, which was returned to midfield. 
The Jays offense struggled for a few 
plays, but on third down, Merrell 
completed a pass to freshman run- 
ning back T.J. Lyons for a 15-yard 
pass anda first down on the 33. A few 
plays later, Merrell rolled left to pass, 
but seeing no open receivers, 
scrambledacross the fieldand evaded 
defenders en route to another 
Hopkins touchdown, This put the 
Blue Jays ahead, 20-0. 

But the scoring did not end there. 
Just before halftime, the Jays defense 
forced another Diplomats punt. 

Hopkins got the ball back but 
fumbled on the F&M 40 yard-line. In 
a lightning quick drive which took 
only37 seconds off the clock, the Dip- 
lomats scored their first points of the 
day onan eight-yard touchdown pass, 
making the score 20-7 at halftime. 

F&M received the ball to open 
the third quarter, but went three 
and out. On the next possession, 
the Jays put together a 17- play drive 
which covered 77 yards in almost 6 
minutes. Senior running back Kevin 
‘Johnson advanced the team up the 
field with several strong runs up the 
middle. The drive culminated in 
Merrell’s 21-yard touchdown pass 


to freshman wide receiver Steve’ 


Eno. An extra point put the Jays up 
27-7. 

Once again the Jays defense forced 
a F&M punt, and once again the of- 
fense took it to the end zone, this time 
in only one play. The Jays returned 
the punt to the 49, and on the next 
play Lyons ran through a huge hole 
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SPORT'S 


DO YOU KNOW? 


This is the first time in nine years that short- 
stop Omar Visquel has failed to win a gold- 
glove award. 








In NCAA Tourney, 
W. Soccer loses 1-0 


BY MARISA BALDWIN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Women’s Soccer team suf- 


| fered a disappointing, 1-0 loss at the 
| hands of Stevens Tech on Wednes- 


day in the first round of the NCAA 
Tournament. Theloss ended the Blue 
Jays season and worsened their all- 
time NCAA Tournament record to 


| 0-3. 


The loss proved especially dis- 
heartening because of the buildup that 
had preceded the game. 

Before the contest, senior goal- 
keeper Shannon O’Malley reflected 


| on the Blue Jays making the NCAA 


Tournament. 

Asa senior, this is an especially 
exciting and rewarding time for us. 
In our last three seasons, we have 


| come extremely close to making it 
| to the NCAAs, but always come 
short.” 


Junior Annie Colabella added, 
“Asan underclassman, it makes me 
so happy, as it does the rest of the 


| underclassmen, to have gotten to 


this point simply for the sake of our 


| seniors. Making it to the NCAA 
| tournament is exciting beyond 


words.” 
But, in the game, the Jays 
struggled and were unable to con- 


| vert shots into goals. The contest 


remained scoreless through the en- 
tire first half. 

But with 34 minutes to play, 
sophomore forward Valerie 
Barnhart scored to break the score- 
less tie and give Stevens Tech the 
lead. 

Her goal came ona corner kick. 


| Despite falling behind, Hopkins 
even the game with a 72nd minute | 


found itself unable to mount an ef- 
fective offensive charge. 

The Jays, despite taking four more 
shots than their opponent, were un- 
able to capitalize on their offensive 
opportunities. 

Stevens Tech goalie Rommy 
Guevara recorded five saves while 
O’Malley made one save in a losing 
cause for the Jays. 

The Jays end their season with a 
14-6-2 record. 

Earlier in the week, the Jays were 
more successful. 

The freshmen once again proved 
their firepower in the team’s pur- 
suit of the Centennial Conference 
Championship this past Sunday, 
November 10 against Gettysburg 
College. 

Freshman sensation Meg McIn- 
tosh scored twice and fellow fresh- 
man Brenda Bzdak also scored a 
goal on the road to attaining the 
Centennial Conference title for the 
third time for the Hopkins’ women’s 
soccer team. 

Bzdak launched the scoring in 
the 10th minute of the first half, 
nailing an impressive left-footed 
shot into the upper corner of the 
net from 20 yards out. 

It was in the 73rd minute that 
McIntosh scored her first goal — a 
one-on-one shot that she managed 
to slip past the Gettysburg goalie. 

This was quickly followed four 
minutes later by her second goal, 





Freshman Brenda Bzdak dribbl 


which was off an assist from Sopho- 
more Kathleen Turley. 

Turley stated, “Coming into this 
tournament, we were seeded third 
— a situation very similar to what 
happened last year in conference 
play — but this year we overcame 
what others thought of us and 
proved that we are the best team in 
the conference.” 

O’Malley and her defense had a 
stellar performance in keeping 
Gettysburg completely off of the 
scoreboard. 

Shannon — stopped 
Gettysburg’s shots. 

Junior Captain Annie Collabella 
commended her teammate on a stel- 
lar performance. 

“Shannon played absolutely amaz- 
ing in this game. She was diving likea 
champ tokeep Gettysburg from scor- 
ing. It was fantastic.” 

Junior Erinn Sosa added, “Win- 
ning the Centennial Conference title 
has been our long-term season goal 
this entire fall. Attaining that goal 
has been very meaningful. It proves 
that our team is capable of accom- 
plishing anything we put our minds 
to.” 

This exciting championship game 
was preceded by an equally exhilarat- 
ing competition against Franklin & 
Marshall on the previous Saturday, 
November 9thin the Centennial Con- 
ference semifinals. 

Jill Minger sealed the Hopkins vic- 
tory with her goal in the 70th minute 
of play. 

Sophomore Kathleen Turley as- 
sisted Minger’s shot. 


LOR Of. 


_Minger’s goal deflected off the ~—- 


goalie’s hands into the goal to give the 
Jays.a 2-0 lead. nal j 

This goal moved Minger into 
third place at Hopkins in career 
points, with 56, and fourth in career 
goals, with 20. 

Mingerisalso ranked firstinschool 
history for career assists with 16. 

In addition to assisting Minger’s 
goal, Sophomore Kathleen Turley 
scored her own goal to initially put 
the Jays on the scoreboard in the 63rd 
minute of play. 

Turley’s goal had come off from a 
spectacular punt kick from keeper 
O'Malley. 

O’Malley commented, “It was ex- 
citing to have one of my plays be so 
directly involved in scoring. I don’t 
get muchchanceto do thatasa goalie, 
so that was extremely rewarding for 
me.” 

Sophomore Jenn Sciarpelletti 
weighed in, “Franklin & Marshall is 
a big rival of ours, so beating them 
in this game was very satisfying for 
us. We tied them in regular season, 
so winning was especially fulfilling. 
It proved we truly are the better 
team.” 

Of note, Freshman Meg 
McIntosh’s performance in the past 
few games earned her the honor of 
being named the Centennial Player 
of the Week. She scored four goals 
in three games last week. Two of 
those goals came in the Centennial 
Conference title game against 
Gettysburg. 
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THEBUZZ 


A Weexty SumMMARrY OF 
Wuar’s Insipe Section B 


FOCUS 


This week's Focus examines late night televi- 
sion (you know, that thing you watch when 
you should be doing your homework). 
Whether you’re a fan of Sinbad or Saturday 
Night Live, it’s a must-read. > B2 


FEATURES 


Damn Post-Baccs screwing up your Biochemis- 
try curve? Find out who they are and what 
their deal is. They want to get into Med. 
School too. + B3 


Check out pictures from Alpha Phi’s King of 
Hearts competition that will “Drive You 
Crazy.” Strapless bras abound. * B4 


You just can’t keep Johnny's Rocket a secret 
anymore. He takes those new pills. Actually, 
we have a review for Johnny Rocket's old-style 
diner. Be sure to check out our guide to Lex- 
ington Market. The food isn’t the only thing 
that’s bootleg.* BS 


A&E 


Check out our writer's take on Culture Show 
2002, as well as reviews of 8 Mile and Justin 
Timberlake's solo debut. » B6 


The Simpsons are still going strong in their 

14th season. Also, Greg Kinnear bares all in 

Auto Focus, while Rebecca Romijn-Stamos 
oozes sex appeal in Femme Fatale. * B7 


The News-Letter scored an exclusive interview 
with international singer/songwriter David 
Broza. Frida, in both its strengths and its 
weaknesses, pays faithful homage to the 
unique artist. - B8 


CALENDAR 


Don’t have a television in your dorm room? 
Not a problem, just catch one of the many 
plays showing in town this week. » B10-11 


QUIZ 
What time is it? If it’s after 11:30 p.m., you can 


do some live research for the Late Night TV 
Quiz. «B12 


From Beirut to beer 





? NINALOPATINA/NEWS-LETTER 
In an unidentified basement, the games begin. 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 


‘Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Disclaimer: Do not read this article 
unless you are 21 or can produce a 


good false ILD. 
__ Where there is alcohol, there are 
college students and where there are 
college students, there is thinking. Not 
necessarily intense thinking, butenough 


1 ters and Beirut get a little stale, con- 
oe fas 4 





[If it doesn't havea 
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Lord’s Cricket Ground, located southwest of London, England, is the 
world’s foremost cricket field, and dream location of many players. 


BY MATT WOODBURY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Passing through the Gilman 
quad on a weekend afternoon, 
strollers are often amused by a 
group of students playing a game 
of which most Americans have no 
knowledge. The game is cricket, 
and its players are the gentlemen 
of the Johns Hopkins University 
Cricket Club (JHUCC). 

“Cricket in India is like soccer 
in Europe,” says Vivek Haridas, 
the captain of the JHUCC and a 
graduate studentin the Computer 
Science department. Haridas and 
the majority of the other players 
on the team originate from the 
Indian subcontinent, where 
cricket was introduced by the Brit- 
ish in the early decades of the 18th 
century. Still, the popularity of the 
sport has continued long after In- 
dia gained its independence in 
1947 and the British retreated to 
their home isle. 

For the 19 members of the 
JHUCC, being 7,500 miles from 
home doesn’t dampen their 
cricketing spirits at all. The club’s 
roster consists mainly of graduate 
students from the Homewood 
campus, although a few players 
from the medical schooljoin them. 
The members all started playing 
cricket back in India and see the 
JHUCC as a good way to keep 
their skills sharp, while transport- 


to the invention of 
innumerable 
drinking games. 
No one knows 
where the first 
drinking game 
originated or who 
invented it, but 
then again no one 
knows whose 
spectacular idea it 
was to let grain, 
potatoes, and 
grapes “ferment” 
(rot) and then 
drink it. You just 
don’t question 
brilliance. 

The beauty of 
drinking games is 
that even when 
you lose, you win. 
In fact, the best 
games aren't 
about winning; 
they’re simply thinly veiled excuses to 
drink. With sucha positive philosophy 
steering our mentalities, the world 
should be thankful we college kids will 
be running things in a few years ... 
regardless of the fact that most of usstill 
don’t know what we want to be when 
wegrowup (I’mleaning toward Indian 
chief) 


When classicslike Flip Cup, Quar- 


ing an important part of Indian 
culture to Baltimore. 

Originally founded as an SAC- 
sponsored undergraduate club, 
the team changed their sponsor- 
ship to the Graduate Representa- 
tive Organization (GRO) in 2000 
in order to receive additional 
funding for transportation, and 
more accurately reflect the make 
up of their team. The JHUCC is 
now Classified as a “recreational 
club” under the GRO. Since 
cricketisasummer sport, the three 
practices every week on the Up- 
per quad are just a way of keeping 
in form for the regular season. 

The season normally starts in 
late spring and runs through the 
summer months. During thistime, 
cricketers have games against 
other cricket clubs throughout the 
Baltimore-Washington metro- 
politan area. Names of the oppo- 
sition range from the conventional 
Baltimore Cricket Club, to the ex- 
otic Damascus Cricket Club 
(based in Virginia) and the tradi- 
tional British Officers Cricket 
Club. 

Tradition runs deep in this gen- 
teel sport. The visiting team is of- 
ten referred to as the “Tourists,” 
teams take breaks for tea and the 
standard outfit is comprised of 
white pants, white shirts, and dur- 
ing chilly matches, a white knit 
jersey. Most of the membership of 
the Washington Metropolitan 
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“Youre gonna 


make me lose my 
. . >) 
mind up in here. 


—Dean Stephen David, 
(mis)quoting DMX in a lecture on 
the effects of globalization. 





wicket, it just ain't cricket 


Cricket Board is made up of citi- 
zens of the British Commonwealth 
countries, and the players hail 
from all over the world, including 
India, the West Indies, Australia, 
New Zealand and England. 

This mad passion for cricket be- 
came apparent to me while travel- 
ing in India this past summer. 
There I stayed in a village high in 
the Himalayas, remote by any defi- 
nition. One day, while filling out a 
registration form, the owner of the 
hostel saw my New Zealand pass- 
port. We proceeded to havealively 
conversation about the New 
Zealand Black Caps (the national 
cricket team). He knew most of 
the names of the Black Caps’ play- 
ersandtoldmehowkeenhe was to 
follow the Indian XI’s (cricket 
teams, being made up of 11 play- 
ers, are called XI’s) upcoming tour 
of New Zealand. 

The JHUCC’s last season saw 
them finish with five victories and 
three losses, a very respectable 
record considering that many of 
the other clubs in the area have 
better facilities. Since there is no 
cricket pitch (a pitch is a playing 
field) near Homewood, the Hopkins 
team has to practice on the lacrosse 


field during the summer. 

What are the basic rules of this 
game? Cricket is notoriously com- 
plex and full of jargon (in what 
other sport would the words 
“googly,” “golden duck,” and 
“Howzat” appear?), and the 
rulebook weighs in heavily on the 
scale, with around 42 laws and four 
appendices. 

No one pretends to know every 
rule of the game, but here is a 
much-shortened explanation for 
the newcomer: cricket is played 
between two teams of 11 players 
and the so-called “Twelfth Man” 
who can field, but can not bowl or 
bat. Most of the action takes place 
ona small rectangle of manicured 
grass called the “pitch” or 
“wicket.” At opposite ends of the 
pitch are two sets of “stumps” or 
“wickets” which the batsmen have 
to defend. The object of the pitch- 
ers is to try and hit the wickets. 
Each player gets a chance to bat. 

Runs are scored by batsmen 
running to the opposite wicket af- 
ter hitting the ball (they exchange 
places on the pitch). Batsmen are 
“out” when a fielder catches the 
ball directly off the bat, before it has 
hit the ground. Other ways of get- 


ting outincludebeing “bowledout,” 
when the ball hits the stumps, and 
“LBW” (Leg Before Wicket), when 
the umpire rules that the ball would 
have hit the stumps if the batsman’s 
pads hadn’t been in the way. 

The batting and bowling sides 
switch places after all the batters 
have been struck out, and which- 
ever team has the most runs at the 
end of the game wins. 

Most people think of cricket 
matches as being three to five days 
of boring “test cricket” which has 
slightly different rules than the 
more popular ODI (One Day In- 
ternational) matches. The ODI 
was invented to provide a more 
condensed version of cricket and 
islimited in the number of “overs” 
that are pitched. (An over is 6 
bowls, and ODI matches have any- 
where from 40 to 50 overs). The 
JHUCC’s gamesare 40 overs long, 
and this is usually enough cricket 
for a full afternoon. 

So, armed with your new- 
found cricket expertise, drop by 
the Upper quad next time youhave 
a free Friday, Saturday or Sunday 
afternoon and watch Hopkins’ 
most obscure athletes take to the 
pitch in fine style. 








A calm night in Shriver with David Broza 





Trilingual musician David Broza sang and performed guitar solos in Shriver, accompanied only by soft 
light. Read what Broza told the News-Letter about himself in an interview on page B8. 
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die, drinking games provide good times 


sider some of these lesser-known 
drinking games invented by your in- 
novative peers. There is no end to the 
art form that is the drinking game. 
Whether or not one can get a research 
grant to study this art is still under in- 


- vestigation. This reporter recently took 


the initiative to do a little research on 
the topic anyway, going so far as to 


. travel to several college campuses and 


canvas the students there for their most 
popular homegrown drinking games. 
Read on for everything you wanted to 
know about drinking games but were 
afraid to ask. 


BEER DIE 


This beauty comes to us from 
Colby College in Maine. Today it is 
regularly played in the hallowed halls 
of their dormitories where there is nary 
an R.A, willing to bust up a good party. 
The game hearkens back to the days 
when Colby still had a Greek system 
and it was originally presided over bya 
fraternity brother designated as “God” 
whose discretion it was to command 
anyone to drink for no particular rea- 
son at any point during the game. 

This element has since been jetti- 
soned but was initially included to 
keep the pace going, and isn’t a bad 
idea to reintroduce to any game. In 
fact it could really add a lot to any 
social situation in general: 

Professor: “Ricky, is that a flask 


you're drinking from in class?” 

Ricky: “Yes, but God told me to.” 

Called “Beer Die” because it in- 
volves dice, not death, the game is 
similar to Beirut in that it involves a 
projectile and cups filled with beer. 
But that is about where the similari- 
ties end. Two teams of two sit at either 
end ofalong picnic table. Each player 
has his own cup of beer set a wrist’s 
length away from the side edge of the 
tableandanelbow’s length away from 
the back edge. Each player takes turns 
throwing a die underhand toward 
his opponents’ cups at the opposite 
end of the table. If the die hits the 
cup, a “plink,” the opponent drinks 
once. If the die lands in the cup, a 
“plunk,” they drink the entire cup 
and refill. With plunking comes ini- 
tiation into the hall of fame. The 
plunker’s teammate gives him a 
nickname, usually based on a per- 
sonal joke, and the plunks he makes 
are tallied under the nickname, writ- 
ten on the table in permanent 
marker for all time. 

The game is played to five or seven 
points (must win by two), which are 
won when, using only one hand, your 
opponents fail to catch any die that 
bounce off the back edge of the table. 
If the thrower misses the cups and 
table altogether, throwing a sort of 
“air ball” he drinks. However, if the 
kw plunks his own cup, the ulti- 

be | 


mate lapse in Beer Die, both he and 
his teammate have to play the rest of 
the game totally naked. This game is 
best played with a good friend who 
will maybe (maybe) forgive youifthey 
are made to strip down and who can 
think of a good name for the plunk 
hall-of-fame. If there were any lesson 
to be learned in Beer Die, it would be 
that it’s all about the team, through 
good times and bad. 


THE VEGETABLE GAME © 


Derived from a summer camp 
game, adding to the long list of child- 
hood games that can be turned into 
drinking games with the simple in- 
troduction of — yes, drinking — this 
one has much more innocent origins 
than Beer Die. The game works on a 
quick reaction concept rather than a 
skill concept. Each player is a different 
vegetable and can only be addressed by 
their vegetable name. You “call” differ- 
ent players with the refrain “carrot call- 
ing asparagus” and then asparagus 
would continue with “asparagus call- 
ing radish,” for one example. 

The catch is that you can’t show 
your teeth the entire time but you 
can’t put your hand in front of your 
mouth, This makes for what looks 
like, at first glance, a retirement com- 
munity game where senile senior citi- 
zens who forgot to wear their dentures 


are under the delusion that they are 


actually vegetables. It also makes for a 
lot of laughing, which is pretty difficult 
todowithoutshowing yourteeth. Natu- 
rally, if you mess up, you drink. 


DRINK, OKAY 


This seemingly simple game origi- 
nated in the Connecticut high school 
circuit and was introduced to 
Hopkins by sophomore Mack 
Sanford who thinks he invented it, 
but isn’t sure. If that tells you any- 
thing, it’s that this one can get more 
intense than it would appear. 

One player orders another to 
drink, like so: “Drink”. Simple 
enough. But if the second player for- 
gets to say “Okay” they drink twice. 
Still pretty basic. What makes it a 
challenge is that anyone can tell any- 
one to drink at any time; there is no 
progression or taking turns. 

The idea is to make each person 
drink again before they are able to 
catch a breath from their last sip and 
order someone else to drink. The 
nde is to keep.drinking until no 
one is looking at you and then stop to 
order someone else to drink. 

Finger pointing helps, but espe- 
cially when there are a lot of players, 
the game can quickly digress into a 
confusing jumble of cross-commands 
and onelong chug if you don’t stay on 
your toes. 
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Cat fight! Dating shows may not be realistic, but they sure make staying up late worth the drowsiness. 


Dating shows don’t mimic 
the realities of courtship 


BY EMILY MAYER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


As college students, we spend an 
inordinate amount of time procrasti- 
nating and avoiding any and all worth- 
while activities. Thus, when 2 a.m. 
rolls around and we have a choice 
between getting a good night’s sleep 
or staring bleary-eyed at a cheesy re- 
ality dating show, we frequently find 
ourselves slumped over on the couch, 
clutching the remote andenjoying the 
latter. Unfortunately, not everyone re- 
alizes that these dating shows’ por- 
trayal of the dating scene is almost as 
accurate as a blind sharpshooter. 

Actually having to endure the dat- 
ing process can be embarrassing, con- 
fusing and depressing, often leading 
us to question why we even bother. 
Why then, do we love watching these 
late night shows that attempt to imi- 
tate the painful experiences of meet- 
ing that special someone? It’s not a 
shock to realize that American’s voy- 
euristic inclinations have caused real- 
ity TV ratings to soar. Furthermore, it 
has been proven psychologically that 
seeing other people in bad situations 
makes us feel better about our own 
sorry love-lives. Clearly, the clever 
executives realized that building 
showsaround those real-lifeawkward 
moments with real people put into a 
game-show format would be the next 
big television product for public con- 
sumption. 

But the truth is, for the most part, 
these shows feature contestants that 
are extremely attractive, from the 
Calvin Klein model look-alikes in the 


tight black t-shirts to the tan, volup- 
tuous women with breasts as fake as 
their pleather mini-skirts. Thus, the 
“realness” of those shows quickly be- 
comes surreal. 

One of the late night staple dating 
shows is called Blind Date, which is 
on the WB network at 2 a.m. As is 
implied by the name, strangers are 
paired up and sent on dates without 
having ever meteach other. Blind Date 
is perhaps the most realistic of the 
dating shows because it doesn’t focus 
completely on the aesthetics and, 
most of the time, the people involved 
do not like each other. Like most of 
these shows though, it of course has 
its moments in which it is unbeliev- 
able. 

ElimiDate, which is another one 
of these dating game shows and one 
of my personal late night favorites, 
puts four suitors against one another 
in the hopes of wining the affections 
with the main guy or girl. In each 
half-hour episode of ElimiDate, weas 
viewers get to go along on the date to 
witness the interactions up close and 
personal. Three out of the four play- 
ers will be eliminated periodically 
throughout the game, leaving them 
struggling to outlast their competi- 
tion by flirting, charming and seduc- 
ing. Viewers also get the opportunity 
to hear ridiculous and sometimes 
heartfelt comments of the contestants 
as they size up their competition and 
predict who they think will be the 
show’s winner. ElimiDate is shot in 
cities all across the country and so 
every episode also offers a regional 
look at the world of dating. 


Another show that is interesting 
to watch in a decline-of-Western- 
Civilization sense is The 5“ Wheel, 


where five singles try their hand ina | 


crazy game ofhigh-speed dating. This 
is how the game works: Two guys and 


two girls are set up for a night out | 


together ina fully equippedlimo-bus. 
Each player tries to impress and win 
the heart of their chosen mate. Just 
when they start getting along, a new 
player (always trashy and scantily 
clad) will be introduced as the “The 
5th Wheel.” Though this show has 
the chance of proving that big boobs 
or big muscles don’t always win out 
over brains and morals, it instead re- 


inforces the notion that all we look | 


for in a lover is looks and a willing- 
ness to be shamelessly exploited fora 
few lousy Neilsen points. 

With the wide array of these shows 
popping up on every network for us 
night owls to see, it is important to 
remember that there is nothing “real” 
about these reality’ shows, and in no 
way should they be used as a gauge in 
assessing one’s own dating life. Trying 
to findsomeonewhois worthy ofspend- 
ing substantial time with is a hard and 
often unfulfilling process that is not 
made clear by these shows. There is 
nothing wrong with watching them 
purely for entertainment purposes, for 
there is truly nothing more enjoyable 
than seeing how many guys and girls 
out there are complete tools with no 
social skills. Just make sure to remem- 
ber that reality television is still just 
television, manipulated to gain thewid- 
estarray oflate night viewers. That, and 
those cans ain’t real. 











| sake of this article, 


| night 


| | BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
| | THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


I wouldn’t be going out on a limb 


|| ifIsaid that Carson Daly isa tool. I’ve 


heard it before and I think I’ll chime 


| right in with the chorus. We all hated 
| him on Total Request Live, and if 


you've seen his new show on NBC, 


| Last Call with Carson Daly, you prob- 
| ably hate him even more. 


On TRL, Daly, although incred- 
ibly annoying to everyone but the 
hundreds of screaming teeny boppers 
who line the streets of Times Square, 


| fits the role of the MTV host. Of 


course, that doesn’t take much, as 


| long as you can throw in words like 
| ‘phat’ and ‘sweet’ every five seconds 
| and grovelatthe feet ofany artist who 


visits. Unfortunately for Daly, he'll 
probably be using such words well 


| into his thirties, when Last Call is 
NINA LOPATINA/NEWS-LETTER | 


cancelled and he’s stuck at MTV like 


| Kurt Loder. 


Forget the fact that Carson Daly is 
a giant tool. I know 
it’s hard, but for the 


please. The bottom 
line is that Last Call 
will soon join the 
ranks of such late- 
television 
classics as The 





When will television 
executives learn these 
simple rules? 





| Want to bea king of late 


night TV? Stay off of 


of Fox 





Bo ga 
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Some people have what it takes to host a TV show. Carson Daly does not. 


(lasting only one year), The Magic 
Hour and The Sinbad Show (lasting 
only nine months) 
Rule#3:There’s no substitute for 
talent: Hire all 
the writers 
you want, get 
a great band 
and great mu- 
sical guests 
and pack the 
show with all 
the celebrity 





Magic Hour with 

Magic Johnson and 

The Chevy Chase Showwith Mr. Chase 
himself. 

Of course, by ‘classics,’ I truly 
mean ‘miserable failures.’ The Chevy 
Chase Show lasted only six weeks and 
The Magic Hour lasted a mere 12 
weeks. This begs the question: What 
is it that makes some late-night com- 
edy shows successful, while others dis- 
appear more quickly than a twinkie 
in Oprah’s hand? Here are three rules 
that we’ve learned from the miser- 


| able failure of so many late-night 





shows. 

Rule #1: Celebrity status means 
nothing: Onething thatwe’velearned 
from the ever-growing graveyard of 
celebrity hosted late-night shows is 
thatbeinga celebrity before your show 
starts is a bad, bad thing. To establish 
yourself as a comedian and late-night 
show host first is ideal. I was not per- 
sonally privileged enough to watch 
more than one episode of The Magic 
Hour, but all I remember is Johnson 
dribbling a basketball (definitely not 
a good idea). The minute the audi- 
ence saw Johnson asa basketball star 
and nota late show comedian (which 
would be during minute one), the 
show was doomed to failure. 

Rule #2: Stay away from the Fox 
network: Although Fox has built it- 
self up to be a true contender among 
major television networks, it still has 
miles to go in the late night depart- 
ment (and no, X-Files doesn’tcount). 
Fox has been home to Mad TV (is it 
even on anymore?), The Chevy Chase 
Show, The Keenan Ivory Wayans Show 


friends you 
have. In the 
end, it won’t cover up your obvious 
lack of talent. This is why Last Call 
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will soon fail: Carson Daly simply isn’t 
funny and is one of the worst inter- 
viewers on television. He isn’t quick 
on his feet at all and his personality is 
duller than Dan Rather’s. 

When will television executives 
learn these simple rules? Hopefully, 
the answer is never. The funniest 
thing to watch on television some- 
times is just how bad some of these 
fledgling shows are. Meanwhile, as 
each late-night failure disappears, 
another celebrity with nothing bet- 
ter to do is walking into a FOX 
executive’s office with an idea in his 
head. In less than six months, he’ll 
be out of a job. 





Late Show host David Letterman established himself as a latenight host 
before hosting the show in its current incarnation on CBS. 





Saturday Night Live: The glory days of comedy are over 


BY RON DEMETER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


As a lifelong insomniac, my ob- 
‘session with Saturday Night Live 
began early, fourth grade to be ex- 
act. Since then, I’ve watched the 
program slowly decline year after 
year until it has reached its pitiful 
state today. 

This year, asin the past few years, 
the show’s stock is beginning to slip 
even further. Saturday Night Live’s 
sketches are less engaging, the talent 
isno longer the cream of the comedic 
crop and the writing is stale. 

In year’s past SNL produced such 
memorable skits as Wayne’s World, 
the Coneheads, the Blues Brothers 
and more recently the Ladies Man. 
Those skits were notonly memorable, 
but the characters were marketable. 
Each of those sketches evolved into a 
full-length feature film. 

Look at the crummy reoccurring 
sketches they have today, mainly 
Brian Fellows’ Safari Planet, Mr. 
Peepers and Wake up Wakefield. 

The only reoccurring sketches 
that seems half-way decent are the 
Bostonian Teen skit with Jimmy 
Fallon and Rachel Dratch and 
Mango featuring Chris Kattan. 
Brian Fellow is perhaps the most 
imbecilic sketch in the show’s proud 
history. It consists of Tracy Mor- 
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SNL favorites Chevy Chase and Dan Aykroyd entertaininaclassicsketch. 


gan playing Brian Fellow, a men- 
tally disturbed man who hosts a 
program where guests appear with 
animals. 

Well, instead of interacting with 
the animals, Fellow just recites 
dimwitted observations. Honestly, 


can you imagine making a movie out 
of this? 

Mr. Peepers, where Chris Kattan 
acts like a simian, gets old after the 
third time. 

The cast has clearly diminished 
in recent years. After losing Will 


Ferrell, Ana Gasteyer, Tim Mead- 
ows and Molly Shannon in the past 
two years, the show seems like a 
skeleton of its old self. 

The loss of Ferrell impacted the 
show the most. Ferrell was in nearly 
every sketch the show produced. His 
ability to play both the straightman 
and the funnyman will be sorely 
missed, Still around are funnyman 
Jimmy Fallon, wild man Chris 
Kattan and impersonation special- 
ist Darryl Hammond. 

The rest of the cast, with the ex- 
ception ofthe women, are yet to make 
an impact. 

In fact, one of SNL’s few strengths 
are the female castmembers. Long 
overlooked, women like Cheri Oteri 
jump started the revitalization of the 
female cast members. 

Now compare todays thin cast to 
the cast from the late 80’s and early 
90’s. Here’s just a few: Ben Stiller, 
Chris Farley, Adam Sandler, Mike 
Myers, Dana Carvey, Chris Rock, 
David Spade, Rob Schneider and Phil 
Hartman. With the exception of 
Ferrell, no new castmember from the 
past eight years will have nearly the 
same success as these guys. 

Even further, compare this year’s 
dismal cast to the show’s original cast 
consisting of comedians John Belushi, 
Dan Aykroyd, Bill Murray, Chevy 
Chase and Gilda Radner, just to name 


a few. I’m not saying that the cast’s 
quality has dropped. I’m saying that 
it took a nose-dive off of a cliff and 





I'm not saying that the 
cast's quality has 
dropped. I'm saying 
that it took a nose- 
dive off of a cliff and 
into a deep abyss, 


ea 





into a deep abyss. 

What the show needs is new writ- 
ers with better ideas. The skits are as 
bland as shredded wheat. The epi- 
sode two weeks ago with Eric 
McCormick hosting was absolutely 
terrible. The worst I have ever seen, 

The show needs to become hip 
again. The big bands still show up, 
the hosts are still big names, but the 
cast and writers need to improve, 

I've noticed that Saturday Night 
Live’s quality has been cyclical, Good 
years have been followed by bad years. 
Even the wonder-cast of the early 90’s 


w 


had some bad years. 

The new cast that moved in eight 
years ago had a small renaissance a 
few years ago. But the past few sea- 
sons have been hard times. Until 
Lorne Michaels takes drastic actions 
to change the show, its not going to 
improve. 

Saturday Night Live is a fixture in 
American culture. It will improve, 
and then it will digress once again. Is 
it fair to criticize them in an off year? 
Yeah, of course, it’ll give them an 
Incentive to do better, 

However, I still do not beleive the 
show will ever reach the heights it 
achieved in the late 70’s through early 
90's before the days of competing 
programming. 

I don’t think the show will ever 
again land an established headliner 
to join the cast, like they did with 
Billy Crystal in the mid-80’s. How- 
ever, they can nab a few up and com- 
ing comedians. 

Now the show isn’ tall bad. Week- 
end update has its moments. 
Hammond’s dead-on imperson- 
ations, specifically Al Gore, Bill 
Clinton, Rudy Giuliani, Sean Connery 
and Chris Matthews are tops in SNL’s 
history. 

Are the glory days of comedy over? 
Will Saturday Night Live a re- 
gain the prestige that it used to have? 
I would have to sadly say yes. 
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BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


If youre bored with your current 
workoutroutineorlooking foran exer- 
cise regiment that will hold your inter- 
est, you may want to frequent the Rec- 
reation Center’s climbing wall. One of 
the manyamenities constructedas part 
of the new building, this wall is a sub- 
stantial improvement over the wall in 
the old Athletic Center and has spurred 
a “mountain” ofinterest in rock climb- 
ing among students at Hopkins. 

Students wishing to climb can visit 
the wall during several periods of 
“open climb” throughout the day. 
Before they are allowed to take to the 
wall however, they must obtain belay 
certification, proving familiarity with 
climbing techniques. For those with 
no prior experience, a belay class is 
offered to help prepare for the brief 
test ofknowledge and procedure. The 
session, taught by student wall staff- 
ers, ensures that potential climbers 
can put a sit harness on, tie into the 
rope with a figure eight follow 
through, belay with an ATC belay 
device and that they know how to 
stay safe and keep their partner safe 


” 


while top rope climbing indoors. Af- 
ter taking a course to learn the basics, 
students must wait at least one day 
before becoming certified. In order 
to retain certification, students must 
climb at least once per semester. 

Inaddition to offering courses and 
testing students, another component 
of the student-staffer job is the doling 
out ofnecessary equipment. Students 
receive harnessing and belay devices 
and, if needed, rental shoes before 
climbing. Rental shoes are provided 
free to students three times and be- 
yond that, rental cards may be pur- 
chased for $15 or $40, offering re- 
spectively 20 uses and unlimited use 
during the semester. 

So, once the paperwork is out of the 
wayand youarein the right gear, you re 
ready to climb and to sweat. “It’sagood 
workout,” said sophomore Steven 
Schadler, president ofthe Hopkins rock 
climbing team. “And rock climbing is 
always interesting. It’s not repetitive 
like running or lifting weights. Every 
route is different.” 

Junior Sarah Dashiells, a student- 
wall-staffer agrees that the physical 
activity is a rewarding and exciting 
one. “You can easily measure your 


5 bs ‘a Sees 
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Climbing may be uncomfortable, but it is great exercise when it’s raining outside. 
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Climbing Wall is peak of Rec. Center 


progress because 
maybe today youcan do 
something that you 
weren't able to the day 
before,” she said. 

Another inviting as- 
pect of the climbing 
scene is social interac- 
tion. All students inter- 
viewed commented on 
the fun that they have 
with other climbers. 
Because top rock climb- 
ing requires that some- 
one belay, or spot, the 
climber, the sportis one 
that requires constant 
social interaction. 

“It’s a social sport. 
Other people cheer you 
on,” Dashiells contin- 
ued. “There are differ- 
ent routes, and when 
someone finishes a 
route, and they do it 
clean, it’s a big deal.” She also com- 
mented on the overall friendliness of 
the wall area which, coupled with 





“good music,” adds to the overall at- 
mosphere. 
It isin the spirit of this community 


component that the rock climbing | 


team was formed last year. With 30 
regular members, the team practices 
three days a week. Practices on Mon- 
day and Wednesday are held from 10 
p.m. to midnight and the Friday prac- 


tice runs from 2-4 p.m. The group is | 
holding this year’s first climbingcom- | 


petition on Sunday, Nov. 24 and en- 
courages participation by anyone in- 


terested, regardless of experience | } 


level. “It’s not super competitive,” 
Schadler said. “There will be climb- 
ing categories for all levels.” 

Open climbing hours at the wall 


are 12-2 and 6-10 p.m., Monday | 


through Friday and Saturday and 
Sunday 1-5 p.m. Belay classes are held 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 5-6 p.m. Certification takes 
place anytime staffis available. Those 
students interested in the climbing 
team’s competition may request in- 
formation by e-mailing 
jhclimbing@hotmail.com. 
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Indoor climbing requires a great deal of trust, so pick partners wisely. 


Post-Bac’s change the face of Medical Schools 


BY GRACE H. HONG 
Tue JouNns Hopkins News-LetTTER 


After college, many graduates 
struggle to find the right career path. 
After pursuing differentavenues, they 
may discover that they want to do 
something for which they did nottake 
the appropiate courses in college. 
Facing a tough job market, many de- 
cide to apply to medical school. But 
for those who have yet to take their 
pre-med requirements like Organic 
Chemistry, more and more universi- 
ties, including Johns Hopkins, are 
offering Post-bacalaureate programs. 
Between one and two years in length, 
these programs allow college gradu- 
ates to fulfill all pre-med courses they 
did not take in college, before they 
apply to medical school. 

This growing trend is taking the 
world of medical school admissions 
by storm. Medical schools are accept- 
ing more and more students from 
“non-traditional” backgrounds, like 
those who are not fresh out of college. 
These “non-traditional” students 
have not applied to medical school 
right after receiving their bachelor’s 
degrees for a variety of reasons. 

The Post-bacalaureate Premedi- 
cal (post-bac) Program at Johns 
Hopkins University is designed to 
give its members the necessary re- 
quirements and experiences needed 
to gain entrance into medical school. 
It is designed solely for students who 


have not completed their premedical | 


requirements during their under- 
graduate studies, i.e., a year of biol- 
ogy, chemistry, organic chemistry, 
physics and calculus, including labs. 
"In fact, the majority of the 29 students 
enrolled in the program were liberal 
arts majors who had not taken many 
science courses or those who had pur- 
sued a different career path before 

deciding to become a doctor. 
- Post-bac student Ally Parnes, who 


“| thought that perhaps I'd nar- 


‘ rowed my career search too early, and 





Hopkins program to fulfill the neces- 
sary science requirements. 

One of the prerequisites of the 
Hopkins program is that entrants 
have an undergraduate degree. Some 
of the post-bac students, however, 
have done graduate work well beyond 
a bachelor’s degree. 

Kathleen Bronson, a post-bac stu- 
dent who graduated from Villanova, 
worked as a Surgical Critical Care 
nurse at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and gained practical medical experi- 
ence before joining the program. Her 
work inspired her to join the post- 
bac program in pursuit of becoming 
a physician. She feels she has made 
the right choice. 

“Tt is a huge [gamble], giving up a 
steady and rewarding job, to go to 
school full-timeand re-accumulatedebt 
and having the 


entire program to her house for a crab 
feast! And Dave even makes personal 
check-in phone calls occasionally. You 
really feel cared about,” said Blagmon. 

Kidwell also displays the camara- 
derie of the entire program. 

“I am personally very proud of 
each and every one of the students 
selected to the Hopkins Post-bac Pre- 
med Program. It is truly a privilege 
and pleasure to know these ‘future 
physicians.’ ” 

Another plus of the Hopkins pro- 
gram is that Hopkins offers a multi- 
dimensional program, beyond just 
the course requirements. The post- 
bac students participate in medical 
tutorials at the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital and theyalso have monthly post- 
bac dinner meetings with guest speak- 
ers, designed to provide more 

information and 


risk ofapplying to ee EES discussion con- 
medical schools. 5 cerning the 
Butlam so happy Medical schools are medical world. 
that I did this and < The require- 
know thatI am acceptingmore and _ ments for gain- 
learning so ing entry into the 
much,” shesaid. more students from __ Program are as 
The program rigorous, if not 
is directed by “” Bp itional” more so, than 
David Trabilsy, a non-traditiona ae poy 
former Johns ‘ into the Hopkins 
Hopkins School backgrounds, like undergraduate 


of Medicine Ad- 
missions Direc- 
tor and Assistant 
Dean. Trabilsy 
designed and in- 
stituted the pro- 
gram at Hopkins in 2001, making it 
one of the newer post-bac programs 
in the country. It is quickly gaining 
recognition, however, as indicated by 
the increasing number of applicants. 

Candice-Carmel Blagmon, a post- 
bac student and graduate of U.C. Ber- 
keley, chosethe Hopkins program over 
the similar ones at Harvard, Columbia 
and the University of Southern Califor- 
nia because the Hopkins program is 
“the most structured and close-knit.” 
One of the biggest incentives of the 
Hopkins program is the personal guid- 
ance provided by Trabilsy and Candice 
Kidwell, the program’s coordinator. 
Many post-bac students agree that the 
duo’s guidance and support is what 
makes the Hopkins program excep- 
tional. 

“Candy and Dave are great advi- 
sors and they are very understanding 
and proactive. Candy even invited the 


those who are not 
fresh out of college. 


school. The ad- 
missions com- 
mittee usually 
only accept ap- 
plicants who are 
mostlikely to get 
into medical school after completing 
the requisite courses at Hopkins. This 
means their undergraduate and any 
graduate records must be excellent. 
The average undergraduate GPA of 
the two classes (2001 and 2002) of 
post-bac students is well above a 3.5. 
The admissions committee also looks 


at the applicants’ SAT, ACT or GRE 


scores while making their evaluations. 
However, every premed student 
knows that good grades alone don’t 
guarantee medical school admission. 
Therefore, to be considered for the 
program, the post-bac applicants 
must have had extensive experience 
with the medical world, enough to 
prove that they really, really want to 
become doctors. During the required 
interview with the admissions staff, 
they must further display their knowl- 
edge, and genuine interest, concern- 
ing the medical career. ‘ 


“Besides a successful academic | 


record, we look for well-rounded, tal- 
ented, compassionate and motivated 
applicants who not only articulate 
their passion to want to become doc- 
tors, but in many cases have ‘tested’ 
that desire,” said Kidwell. 

So onceaccepted, howare the post- 
bac students handling the Hopkins’ 
grind of premed courses? Though 
some undergraduate students blame 
post-bac students for raising the av- 
erage grades on exams, and thus shift- 
ing the bell curve, the post-bac stu- 
dents do not find Hopkins science 
courses to be easy. Parnes, who took 
some of the premed courses over the 
summer like many other post-bacstu- 
dents thought, “The summer session 
was much more difficult than [she] 
anticipated due to the extremely ac- 
celerated nature of the classes.” 

“The classes are very intense and 
while I knew [they] would be very 
challenging and time-consuming, I 
didn’t realize the large amounts of 
time that would be required. I now 
feel that all I do is study,” said 
Bronson. Blagmon, when asked for 
her study tips, said, “I used to go to 
the library, but apparently that is the 
hip hang-out spot for all the cool 
Hopkins scholars. So now, I just stay 
home, unplug the TV and phone, and 
study.” 

To sum up the merits of the 
Hopkins program, post-bac student 
Sam Damren, a philosophy major 
from De Paul University, explains, 
“The unique character of a post-bac 
program is that it allows students to 
augment their formative education 
and creates a very well-rounded aca- 
demic experience. Even if I realized 
during my undergrad studies that I 
wanted to pursue medicine, I would 
still elect to apply to a post-bac pro- 
gram because it grants me so many 
more opportunities to investigate the 
field without compromising the atten- 
tion I would otherwise necessarily allo- 
cate to my other academic studies and 
graduation requirements.” Hear that, 
undergrad premed students? Devoting 
undergraduate work to liberal arts and 


_ opting to attend a post-bac program 


after graduation is a viable alternative 
for all undergraduate students who de- 
sire to become physicians. 

Check —http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~postbacc for more information 
about the Hopkins Post-bac Premed 


Program. — 





BY ANNA LEIST 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


It is often remarked that there is 


| nothing fun to do or nowhere fun to 





shop around school. Granted, we may 
not live in the most lively college town 
in America, butifyou open youreyesto 
the quaint surroundings known as 
Charles Village, you'll discover there 
are some pretty awesome places to 
check out, only steps from campus. 

One of these places is Record & 
Tape Traders, located in The 
Homewood, next door to Ruby Tues- 
days. When you enter this shop, 
you're confronted with a very chill, 
inviting environment. The surpris- 
ingly friendly staff will help you with 
just about anything. Even more, this 
is a really fun shop! 

This store carries CDs/DVDs/ 
VHS for just about any band you can 
think of, and if they don’t have what 
you want, they'll get it, new or used. 
The store itself even carries vinyl’s 
and some hard to find CDs. As an 
independentstore, they receive some 
recordings only released to these 
kinds of stores (e.g., Weezer's new 
release, The Lion and the Witch). 

One very cool thing about Record 
& Tape Traders is that they'll let you 
listen to any CD in the store before you 
buy it! So, there’s no longer the prob- 
lem ofspendingaloadonCDsandthen 
discovering that they suck. 

Also, if you become a club member 
at the store, not only do you get some 
good savings, but you can return any 
CD you've bought within two weeks if 
you decide you don’t like it. The store 
offers 10 percent student discounts on 
Mondays and $1 offall new/used CDs/ 
DVDs on Wednesdays. 

If you can’t find what you need, 
Yodelin’ Pig, a subsidiary of Record 


Record and Tape 
Traders hits the spot 


Sut 
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A customer enjoys the sweet sounds of music at a listening booth. 


& Tape Traders, is there to search all 
over for your request. On their busi- 
ness card they list, “Rare & Out of 
Print & Promotional CD’s, LP’s, 12”, 
45’s, Pic Discs, Cassettes, Videos, T- 
shirts, Radio Shows, Posters, Rock 
Toys, Rock Books, and Autographs,” 
as some of the things which they can 
dig up upon request. 

You will be surprised by the wide 
variety of music tastes featured 
throughoutthe store, even local bands 
and international bandscanbe found. 

In fact, Record & Tape Traders isa 
huge supporter of the local Baltimore 
music scene. They feature CDs of 
some of their employee’s bands along- 
side numerous other Baltimorean 
bands. Also, they occasionally fea- 
ture local bands which they believe 
might make it big in collaboration 
with the HFS radio station. 

Youcanalso sell your old CDs and 
DVDs at Record & Tape Traders for 
pretty good prices, depending upon 
what you are selling. They'll give you 
20 percent more for your CDs if you 
accept store credit in place of cash. 

They carry a variety of specialty 
tobacco products, including specialty 
supplies such as Ready Clean detoxi- 
fier. Be sure to check out the selection 
ofincense in this store—there’sahuge 
selection at really nice prices. Also, 
Record & Tape Traders is a licensed 
TicketMaster location. 

Record & Tape Traders is an awe- 
some find in Charles Village that you 
definitely don’t want to miss. This 
store, which has been around Balti- 
more for 20 years, caters toa number 
of Hopkins students, and actually em- 
ploys some of them as well. 

Record & Tape Traders is open 
seven days a week (Mon-Sat 10-9 
p-m., Sun 12-6 p.m.) and located just 
off campus. 





Ping Pong serves it up 


BY TIMA BUDICA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


It’s Johns Hopkins’ number one 
ranked sports team. No, it’s not la- 
crosse, but rather the official JHU 
table tennis team, otherwise known 
as “ping-pong” to the common man. 
Most people have little idea that 
Hopkins has a very competitive table 
tennis team that is one of the tops in 
the country. Butthe first rule ofthumb 
is never to call it ping-pong; it’s al- 
ways table tennis. With over 150 
members, it’s the largest collegiate 
ping-pong club in the nation. 

“One of the biggest misconcep- 
tions of our club is that only good 
people can play,” says junior Grant 
Roch, club president and organizer. 

From recreational beginners to 
extremely talented competitors, 
there’sa place foreveryone. 

“The club is designed for people to 
have fun. Table tennis is a sport that 
anyone can play. Our goal is to intro- 
duce table tennis to as many people as 
possible,” says Roch. Table tennis 
offers openings to all students both 
undergrads and grads who are inter- 
ested in learning howto play the game 
or for those ready for competition. 

Team practices are heldin the Rec 
Center offering a variety of services 
and wide-ranging opportunities that 
give players the chance to improve 
their skills and techniques. A newlad- 
der system has just been established 
that allows people to compete for a 
ranking within the school and move 
up or down depending on how well 
they do. For the most part though, 
practices are just for fun — it’s a 
chance to play with fellow teammates 
and friends. “We’re enthusiastic 
about the sport, but don’t live or die 
by it ... the club encourages anyone 
who is interested in playing to give it 
a try — we [even] have paddles that 
people can borrow,” says Grant Roch. 

In addition, the team does in fact 


te 
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attend local tournaments atleast once 
a month, where individuals have a 
chance to receive ratings which then 
allows them to enter more competi- 
tiveand higher ranking events at tour- 
naments. Participating in the team 
tournaments are varsity and junior 
varsity teams, each composed of four 
players. The next national tourna- 
ment will be held in the spring, so 
make sure you keep an eye out for the 
date. 

The Johns Hopkins table tennis 
team hasan impressive list ofachieve- 
ments. The varsity team has won the 
NCTTA (National Collegiate Table 
Tennis Championships) three out of 
the past six years and has won the 
NCTAA mid-Atlantic Division since 
the NCTAA began. Theteamalso just 
won the first division meet held on 
Nov. 3. 

You might not have heard much 
about the team, the players or the 
tournaments, but make sure you 
check out their practices held three 
times a week on Thursdays and Fri- 
days from 8-11 andon Saturdays from 
5-8 p.m. On Thursdays, one of the 
nations best table tennis players of- 
fers free coaching to anyone who is 
interested. Whether you just want to 
learn the sport, compete in a few in- 
school matches or travel to compete 
against other universities, the table 
tennis team gives you the opportu- 
nity. 
Withitslong list ofcredentialsand 
motivated participants, this team has 
gained widespread fame. The team 
members, coachesand leadersall have 
fun and work hard to bring the sport 
of table tennis to the Johns Hopkins 
student body, Even though it is over- 
shadowed by other so-called “real” 
sports, the table tennis team is actu- 
ally one of the most impressive sports 
teamson campus. It’s definitely worth 
checking out; you'll be thoroughly 
impressed whether you play the sport 
or not.) hey p meg 
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You step into the shower and the steam rolls off your back, raising the temperature more degrees! 
than you can handle. Is this you or your friends? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com | 





Post-Bac Godfather 


Name: Mohamad Bydon 
Astronomical Sign: Taurus 
Year: First year 

Major: Post-Baccalaureate 


* This week, Hot at Hopkins dives 
into the world of the other fresh 
meat: Post-Bacs and Grad Students. 
Mohamad, who hails from Michigan, 
is currently hard at work as a post- 
bacc, preparing himself for the rigors 
of medical school. Before long, he'll 
be entering a fabled world of high 
insurance premiums and HMO’s. 

“Outgoing and friendly”, 
Mohamad loves socks, all kinds. 
When working on his chem lab, he 
listens to Led Zeppelin II and for 
additional inspiration watches The 
Godfather. 

Even though Mohamad hasn’t 


gotten into medical school, he’s al- 
ready done his fair share of “rounds.” 
He is quite the frequent dater, and 
had his best and worst dates with the 
same girl. “The best date may be be- 
yond the scope of this News-Letter.” 
But he was willing to share his worst: 
“Iwas thirsty, so lasked [my date] for 
some water. She got a bottle and 
poured itall over meand said, ‘Is that 
enough?” I guess Mohamad was just 
getting to hot for her. 
Currently dating, Mohamad loves 
it when his girlfriend “ties knots with 
her tongue.” This guy knows his 
anatomy. So if you’re having trouble 
with Orgo, don’t hesitate to ask him. 





Luscious Lolita 


Name: Natalie Baggs 
Astronomical Sign: Libra, with Pi- 
sces rising 


Year: Second year of graduate 
study 
Department: English 


When going through high school | 
and college, people who love to read 
often dream ofbecoming those white- 
haired geniuses at the front of the! 
room called English professors. Few, | 
though, are actually prepared to) 
handle the rigor of intense study, | 
where dissertation topics find more| 
hidden meanings in the color red than | 
you could imagine. | 

Grad student and New Mexico 
native Natalie Baggs is one of the few| 
who have taken the plunge into this] 
worldwheretexts are examined more 
closely than J-Lo’s bust line. 

When it comes to dating, she is} 
definitely nota traditionalist. “I think) 
the best dates are not dates atall. Like, 
I've had some pretty romantic trips| 
to the grocery store, no lie.” Atten-| 
tion all customers: foreplay in aisle! 
seven. She’s also not a fan of pickup| 
lines, so keep them inthe closet. | 

Natalie offers a “sparkly” attitude | 
and believes that her dog, Harriet, 
“would say I’m even celestial.” When 
outon the hunt, she looks for “smart- | 
ass boys that turn out to be sweet.” 
Oh, we’ve got plenty of those. 

When notreading, you might find | 
Natalie doing yoga or knitting. If be-| 
ingan English professor doesn’t work | 
out, Natalie has a backup plan: to) 
become a “beauty editor fora fashion | 
magazine.” Of course, a job like that 
doesn’t require one to be able to state 
the thematic continuities in the com- 
plete works of Ernest Hemingway. 











Beirut isn't just a town in Lebanon 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 


BATTLESHIP 
BEIRUT 


This game, a combina- 
tion of the classic Milton 
Bradley board game and 
Beirut, is a good game for 
any heavy-drinking, hard- 
swearing sailor. A huge 
rectangle of plastic cups at 
both ends of a Beirut table 
form the grid for each side’s 
battleships, arranged any 
way they want. 

Just like in the game, a 
destroyer equals two cups, 
submarines and cruisers 
are three, a battleship is 
four, and a carrier is five. 
Each cup has a little bit of 
beer in it, but the cups that 
represent shipsare filled all 
the way. 

The object of the game 
is to figure out where the 
battleship cups are and to 
aim for them first, operat- 
ing on the theory that it is 
fun to yell out, “Direct hit!” 
andalso that the more beer 
you make your opponent 
drink, the worse their aim 
will get, and you will be master of the 
high seas. Arrr. 


GEORGE 

This is a good get-to-know-you 
kind of game because if you don’t 
know everyone’s name before you 
play, well you probably still won’t at 
the end either if you’ve been doing 
the required drinking. Butsomewhere 
in there, for a fleeting moment you 
will knowall your neighbors’ firstand 
last names and there will be world 
peace. 

Everyone sits in a circlé and goes 
by their first or last name, except one 
player who is designated as simply, 
“George.” Inevitably someonewillask 
who the game is named after. Feel 
free to make this person drink. Some- 
one begins the progression of going 
around the circle calling other play- 
ers by only first names or only last 
names. George is the only one who 
can switch it, which he or she does 
simply by calling out a last name in- 
stead of first and vice versa. If some- 
one messes up, they drink and switch 
seats, and then becomes the name of 
the seat just vacated. As the game 
progresses this gets pretty confusing, 
since the seat keeps the name of who- 
ever sat there from the beginning. Oh 
yeah, and also because you’re drunk. 


BEER HOCKEY 


If you like beer and if you like 
hockey, and let’s admit it they kind of 
go together, boy, are youin foratreat. 
Although there is no ice involved (al- 
though I’m sure it could be worked 
into the game in some way) this is 
probably the safest way to play hockey 
while drunks You needa qua¢ter, beer 
cans and people. Don’t forget the 





people. Someone spins a quarter in 
the center of the table and then calls 
outanother player’sname. This player 
then flicks or backhands the quarter 
toward another player’s beer can or 
“goal.” Each player can block their 
goal by wrapping their hand around 
the front of their can with only their 
pinky and pointer fingers extended 
in a kind of devil horn’s gesture. If 
scored upon, you drink and then spin 
the quarter. If you don’t make the 
shot, you drink and spin again. The 
quickreaction and sudden movement 
that go with this game can make for 
some cans getting knocked over. This 
is tantamount to starting a huge 
hockey brawland naturally, you sit in 
the “penalty box,” where you must 
chugan entire beer for such unsports- 
manlike conduct. Happily, however, 
no one has ever lost any teeth in this 
game. Yet. 


MENISCUS A.K.A SINK 
THE BISMARCK 


This game is an import not from 
Germany as would make sense, but 
from Wesleyan College in Connecti- 
cut. Being brainy college kids more 
than nihilists, Wesleyanites changed 
thenameto Meniscusafter that chem- 
istry lab phenomenon involving fit- 
ting more liquidintoa container than 
is possible. It involves something 
called cohesion and would require 
me to understand science in order to 
explain it, so I won't. All you need to 
know is that Meniscus also involves a 
liquid (beer), a container and trying 
to fit more beer into the container 
than is possible. One small cup or 
double shot glass is floated in a larger 
cup or bucket filled with beer. Each 
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Alittle booze will get rid of all your inhibitions in no time at all. 


player goes around the circle pouring 
beer into the smaller floating cup. The 
person who sinks it, drinks it. The 
strategy is to pour a lot of beer into 
the cup so that the people next to you 
will have to execute difficult-to-do 
teensy tiny pours. Who knewscience 
could be so much fun? 


BEER HUNTER 


This is the best game in the world. 
An import from the Great White 
North of Canada, it is essentially a 
game of luck. Several cans of beer are 
placed ona table and oneis shaken up 
very, very vigorously. Everyone closes 
their eyes and takes turns mixing it in 
with the other unshaken beers until 
noone knows where the rocket canis. 
Each player takes turns choosing a 
can and opening it. If it doesn’t ex- 
plode they drink the whole thing. The 
pure genius of this game though, is 
that the beer can’t be opened away 
from the player’s body. They must 
hold the can to their head thus insur- 
ing that if they do get the shaken can, 
they will get a wet-head. This, I assure 
you, never ever gets old. It is hilarious 
every time. 
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Making fools of themselves 
for charity 
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Last Friday, abevy of frater- 
nity boys made fools of them- 
selves for a good cause. Alpha 
Phi’s third annual King of 
Hearts competition raised 
over $2,000 for Cardiac Care 
and Margaret Brent Elemen- 
tary School. 

For their charitable en- 
deavors, the Johns Hopkins 
chapter was voted the most 
philanthropic of Alpha Phi’s 
200 chapters, according to 
Alpha Phi sister Tiffany 
Darabi. 

Acts included an evening 
gown competition and a 
musical number, as shown in 
these photos. 
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For ribs and taxes, try Lexington Market 


BY IVERSON LONG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Picture yourselfinaboatona river. 
With tangerine trees and marmalade 
skies, Or better yet, picture yourself 
having your taxes done while eating 
an assortment of foreign cuisine, lis- 
tening to live jazz, all witha family of 
elephants. Now maybe you’vealready 
done this in some sketchy room, but 
chances are it wasn’t free, and it wasn’t 
on the top of the list of things you just 
had to do with your parents when 
they came to visit. 

Youcan find the above experience 
at Lexington Market, a good place to 
get out of the Homewood bubble. 
Celebrating its 220th Anniversary this 
year, this jewel helps Baltimore hold 
on to the first C in Charm City. 
Founded in 1782 on a land grant 
from Revolutionary War hero John 
Eager Howard, from whom we also 
get a couple of our cherished street 
names, the market started out as an 
open air market for farmers to con- 
gregate their buggies and sell their 
produce and meat once a week. 
Two-hundred twenty years later, the 
market has evolved into the “world 
famous” structure itis today, a mall- 
like two-story building packed with 
food and gift kiosks representing 
the far corners of the world and the 
city. 

The signs wage a pleasant assault 
on the eyes and leave them teary from 


laughing at the unique and often witty 














names assigned the various food 
items. A fewnoteworthy titles: Health 
Choice: Caribbean and BBQ Chicken, 
Pit Beef, Steamed Vegetables, Spare 
Ribs; Sausage Master; Polack 
Johnny’s; Panzer’s Delights; 
Baltimore’s Best Crab Cakes — like 
Bo Derek, it’s an easy 10 and Mount 
Olympus. The gastronomic party is 
not the only one on this block. The 
market has a tax service in the build- 
ing and a second-floor eating area 
overlooking the stage for live jazz, 


blues and R&B groups performing 














on the weekends. 

So where do the elephants come 
in, you ask? Lexington Market hosts 
annual events, including the celeb- 
rity crab Preakness race, a chocolate 
festival and, most interesting of all, 
it marks the end of an elephant pa- 
rade run by Barnum and Bailey’s 
Circus. Elephants journey through 
the city from the circus tent to the 
market, where they devour a veg- 
etarian smorgasbord ona raised el- 
ephant buffet, much to the delight 
of the crowd. 


p.m., Monday through Saturday. 


Even if you’re not riding on your 
friendly pachyderm, it is still rela- 
tively cheap and easy to get to Lexing- 
ton Market. Take the school shuttle 
from Shriver to Penn Station, drop | 
$1.35 on a light rail ticket to the 
Howard Street stop, and you're there. 

Thelocals are proud of their neigh- 
borhoods in Baltimore. The trip has 
value in addition to the market. For the 
curious, a Planned Parenthood center 
is nearby. There is also a bevy of differ- 
ent shops to pick up a Saturday fix of 
weaves, cell phones, pagers and sand- 
wiches. Try Dr. Love Jones’ gift 
shop, which puts Charles Village 
shops to shame and offers trinkets | 
very appropriate for the college ex- 
perience. 

Gold Rockisn’tsubtle aboutits con- 
tents, and can be found right next to 
Wig Center. And ifyou’re really broke, 
check out 99 Cents The Limit. All this 
and more under the shadow of the 
Hutzler Brother’s building, a ‘50s style 
futuristic tower that makes the Hutlook 
like an AMR study lounge. 

On your way into the market, pick 
up some fake Burberry from the cart 
on the street, smile at the guy selling 
socks andincense, and enter this center 
of Baltimore culture and history that 
cannot be found elsewhere. Though 
the market area may not be the most 
flourishing commercial area that it was 
in its heyday, it is nevertheless the best . 
place to read the true pulse of the City. 

It is open from 8:30 a.m. to 6:00 | 
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Johnny Rockets won't 


empty your pockets 


BY ERIN SIMPSON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Ilove the Inner Harbor: good times 
with good friends and lots of good 
food. That is, of course, if you plan 
ahead. The Harbor Place boasts some 
of the finest dining Baltimore has to 
offer: California Pizza Kitchen, 
Cheesecake Factory, City Lights Sea- 
food, Phillips, and that’s not to men- 
tion some of the longest waits. Fine 
dining in Baltimore requires plan- 
ning — planning or an hour and a 
half to kill. 

But what college student has time 
to plan for a full-blown dining ex- 
travaganza? NotI, that’s for sure. Be- 
tween cheering on myhall mate Bryce 
as he suffered broken bones for the 
sake of spaghetti (Bridge Building 
Competition, for all you non-engi- 
neers) and showing a capella solidar- 


| itywithmy ‘Podesatthe Vocal Chords 


concert, I was surprised I found time 
to drag five friends to the Harbor! 
So, in the spirit of celerity (and 
mainly because I had five starving 
students on my hands), my band 
and I traveled a little off the beaten 
dining path and found ourselves in 
the Light Street Pavilion Food’ 
Court. But this is not your ordinary 
McDonald’s and a Pizza Hut. Be- 
sides boasting the celebrated City 





chili, cheese or any topping you so 
desire. The malts and milkshakes 
are churned fresh right before you 
— that is, ifyou opt for one of these 
creamy concoctions over an authen- 
tic soda fountain Vanilla Coke (no 
cans here!). Johnny Rockets offers 
a variety of non-beefy entrees as 
well, including crispy chicken ten- 
ders, good old egg salad sandwiches 
and Nathan’s hot dogs. 

But calorie counter beware: This 
grub hails from the days before cho- 
lesterol counts. Our table looked 
like a regular Crisco commercial, 
but even the health conscious cross- 
country biker and marathon run- 
ner amongst us didn’t seem to mind. 

Teresa happily devoured her 
long desired cheeseburger, while 
Meredith condemned her chili 
cheese fries as “a heart attack on a 
plate” between mouthwatering 
bites. 

Johnny Rockets, thougha quaint 
little blast from the past, has man- 
aged to jet into the 21st century. 
Right next to their “Smokehouse” 
bacon cheeseburger, Rockets offers 
“Streamliner” veggie burgers, 
grilled chicken sandwiches and even 
a garden salad (which for me trans- 
lated into lettuce and ketchup, but 
that’s another story). The health- 
conscious eater can also substitute 


Lights Seafood, a lean turkey 
Phillips and patty in any ofthe 
Capital City burger choices. 
Brewing Com- What makes Johnny Even the 


pany, the food 
court offers a 
full culinary 
tour, from the 
ethnically var- 
ied Greek and 
Thai establish- 


ments. its nostalgic reminders 
But what 

self-respecting ' 

eae “& Of atime long gone. 

Hopkins sturon === eens ed 


dents treks all 

the way downtown just to eat in a 
shopping mall food court? Not I, 
again I say. Nestled unassumingly 
between Phillips Seafood Buffet and 
the Vaccaro’s cookie cart (of which 
I consumed some samples) we dis- 
covered good old-fashioned Johnny 
Rockets, a collegiate dining tradi- 
tion. 

This little 1950s-style diner, 
reminiscent of drive-up hamburger 
joints and waitresses on roller 
skates, serves up some of the best 
burgers and shakes Baltimore has 
to offer. Sparkling chrome 
countertops and pressed white uni- 
forms glisten just like the blanket of 
cheese on those ooey-gooey chili 
fries. 

I was already well acquainted 
with this heart-attack heaven (there 
are two near my hometown, includ- 
ing one about half a block from the 
Gap and restaurant where I 
worked), and knew this would be 
the perfect place to satisfy my hun- 
gry crowd. 

The menu is famous for its 
burgers and fries, complete with 


Rockets stand out 
from every other 
burger joint in town is 


strapped-for 
cash-college stu- 
dent can appreci- 
ate Johnny Rock- 
ets 1950s-era 
prices. A burger, 
no matter what 
you may want to 
top it with — 
eggs included — 
weighs in at 
about $5; not bad 
for one-third ofa 


pound of meat. 

Sides, like those heavenly onion 
rings and chili cheese fries, cost 
about $3, shakes and desserts be- 
tween $2.50 and $3. 

Johnny Rockets is a great Balti- 
more food find, but not for its rare 
or localized cuisine. You can find 
Johnny almost anywhere across the 
country, and you can stop in for a 
quick bite next time you’re in Ku- 
wait or Cancun.. What makes 
Johnny Rockets stand out from ev- 
ery other burger joint in town is its 
nostalgic reminders of a time long 
gone. 

Waiters cook each dish made to 
order, hand churn milkshakes and 
malts and even pour the ketchup at 
your table! 

So whether you are in the mood 
for some good old time grub, or even 
if you just like spinning around on 
the red vinyl barstools, plucking 
straws from the authentic glass jar as 
youlisten to the nickel jukebox croon 
out the King, Johnny Rockets is the 
place foryou. Ifnot, hey, the Vaccaro’s 
stand is less than 10 feet away. 
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Culture Show 2002 receives poor audience reception 





LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


JOSH, a cultural dance troupe, wowed the audience with a smart blend of hip-hop and Indian dance. 


BY GAVIN BARNHARD 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


The cover page of last Saturday 
night’s Culture Show 2002 program 
proudly proclaimed the Bob Marley 
lyrics, “One love, one heart, let’s get 
together and feel all right.” That’s the 
philosophy behind the festivities that 
constitute CultureFest at Hopkins; it 
is meant to unite students of various 


ethnic backgrounds in an annual cel- 
ebration of diversity. The Shriver au- 
ditorium was nearly filled on Satur- 
day night, as students flocked to see 
performances by various ethnic and 
dance groups on campus. 

In retrospect, the event had its ups 
and downs and was only partially suc- 
cessful in creating the sense of unity 
and togetherness originally intended. 
Part of the purpose of CultureFest is to 


educate students of the traditions ofthe 
various cultures present here at 
Hopkins. The audience, however, 
mainly consisted of students who were 
simply friends of the performers, often 
ofthesame ethnicity. The Culture Show 
did little to attract viewers whose 
ethnicity was not represented onstage. 
That is, it seemed that few people at- 
tended solely in order to get a taste of 
the cultural diversity on campus and 


learn about the 
practices of 
these various 
cultures. 

The night 
began with an 


sented all of the 
performing 
groups in the 
program. Cho- 
reographed by 
Jennifer Saito, 
the opening act 
was organized 
shortly before 
the Culture 
Showin several 
last minute re- 
hearsals. Al- 
though the idea 
of introducing 
all of the per- 
formers at the 
start of the 
show was a 
good one, the 
resulting per- 
formance was 
unpolishedand 
lacked the feel- 
ing of excite- 
ment it should 
have provoked. 
Had the choreography been taughtin 
a timelier manner, the performance 
might have been more coordinated, 
thereby garnering more enthusiasm 
from the audience. 

The rest of the event consisted ofa 
wide range of acts, differing in num- 
ber of participants, music styles and, 
most importantly, audience recep- 
tion. Interspersed between the larger 
performing groups, soloists took part 
in cultural demonstrations as well. 


act that repre-" 


Pomin Yeung played a Chinese in- 
strumental piece using the Er-Hu, a 
two-stringed instrument developed 
by tribal folk in northern Asia. The 
piece, entitled “Twin Springs Reflect- 
ing the Moon,” was a somber ballad 
played with marked emotion and sin- 
cerity by Yeung. The next soloist, 
Preeti Balakrishnan, displayed equal 
talent in her performance of an In- 
dian dance called “Thilana.” Her stiff, 
rhythmic movements were obviously 
the product of much rehearsal. Fi- 
nally, Jennifer Saito performeda Chi- 
nese dance titled “Dai Girl,” in which 
she fluttered and floated gracefully 
across the stage, relying on both fa- 
cial expression and footwork to por- 
tray a girl of the Dai minority group 
in the Yunan province. 

Unfortunately, the three solo per- 
formers were probably the most un- 
der-appreciated acts of the night. 
Unlike other more large-scale per- 
formances, these acts were not meant 
to rouse the crowd; they were geared 
primarily towards displaying time- 
honored cultural traditions, which the 
audience seemed to have difficulty 
embracing. This is not to say that the 
performers lacked talent in any way. 
Rather, it is a reflection of an audi- 
ence unable to maintain interest in 
more singular, long-established ex- 
pressions of culture. Attendee Nina 
Haldipur commented that danceslike 
Balakrishnan’s “Thilana” require “a 
great deal of skill that comes only from 
a lot of practice. I think it’s really hard 
for people watching to pay attention to 
all of the subtle, intricate details that go 
into a performance like that.” 

Other more crowd-pleasing acts 
included consecutive performances 
from Lambda Phi Epsilon, JOSH and 
the Ladybirds. Members of the 


Lambda fraternity performed a step 
routine complete with the unique use 
ofclassroom desks and woodensticks 
for sound effects. They were impres- 
sively synchronized and had clearly 
spent much time learning their rou- 
tines. The Lambda boys were followed 
onstage by the ten female members of 
JOSH, Hopkins’ newest all-girl cul- 
tural dance troupe. Wearing flashy 
black and red costumes accompanied 
by gold jewelry worn about the head, 
these girls wowed the audience, 
smartly blending hip-hop and Indian 
dance together. Afterwards, the 
equally compelling Ladybirds took 
the stage, led by student choreogra- 
phers Chrissy Allen and Jessie Par- 
sons. Their moves were skillfully cho- 
reographed toa medley of beats taken 
from samples of music from both 
Michael and Janet Jackson. 

The program also included an in- 
teresting demonstration of Soo Bahk 
Do, the oldest form of Korean martial 
arts. The audience was engrossed as 
the two students onstage lunged at 
each other in an artificial display of 
aggression, cheering after each round 
of blows. The crowd’s enraptured in- 
volvement during this performance 
was oddly unsettling. I couldn’t help 
but wonder if they were exhibiting a 
lack of ability to take the martial arts 
presentation seriously. This was cer- 
tainly not the fault of the performers, 
who remained solemn and poised 
throughout. Rather, itwasanothercon- 
firmation of the audience’s striking in- 
capacity to honor the oldest, most clas- 
sical forms of cultural traditions. _ 

In this respect, despite a multitude 
of very talented performances, Cul- 
ture Show 2002 unfortunately failed 
in attempting to bridge the gaps be- 
tween mutually unfamiliar cultures. 





New Potter film evokes mixed emotions 


nyone who knows me 
knows that I love Harry 
Potter. I’ve read all four 
of J.K. Rowling’s books, 
devouring the fourth 
700-page monster in one 24-hour 
period. I rushed to the theater to see 
the film adaptation of the novel that 
started it all, Harry Potter and the 
Sorcerer’s Stone. Needless to say I was 
more than a little excited to be living 
in Gildersleeve last year, which 
sounded like it belonged in the whim- 
sical halls of Hogwarts School of 
Witchcraft and Wizardry. 

And I’m not the only one who’s 
fallen under Harry’s charms. The cou- 
rageous young wizard is the perfect 
hero for young and old alike. He’s 
spunky, lovable, caring and certainly 
never boring. Rowling works magic 
with the pen; the second book in the 
series, Harry Potter and the Chamber 
of Secrets, alone sold over 42 million 
copies worldwide. Harry’s big screen 
debut garnered $317,557,891, mak- 
ing it the eighth top-grossing movie 
ofall time. Restassured that “muggles” 
everywhere will be lining up well be- 
fore show time in anticipation of his 
next movie adventure, to be released 
next Thursday at midnight. 

I’m sure I'll venture to Towson 
next weekend for this much-antici- 
pated sequel film; after all, I’ve only 
been looking forward to it for over a 
year now. At the same time, I think 


that it will be a bittersweet experience. 

First, Chamber of Secrets marks the 
unexpected finale to a brilliant acting 
career. Richard Harris, who plays the 
sage headmaster at Hogwarts, Prof. 
Albus Dumbledore, succumbed to 
Hodgkin’s disease on Oct. 25 at the age 
of 72. The Irish actor, twice nominated 
for an Academy Award, became a star 
in 1963’s This Sporting Life and is also 
remembered for roles in The Field, 
Camelot, Patriot Games and Gladiator, 
among others. Twice divorced, twice 
bankrupt and 
twice read last 
rites, he had a 
reputation for be- 
ing a notorious 
wild man off 
screen, but none- 
theless: blended 
perfectly into his role in the Harry Pot- 
ter films. - 

Also, though! thoughtthefirst Harry 
Potter movie was highly entertaining 
and generally faithful to the book, there 
is no denying that it fell short of its 
literary counterpart. Sure, ithada fabu- 
lous cast, including newcomer and 
Harrylook-alike Daniel Radcliffeas well 
asmoreseasoned vetslike Harris, Dame 
Maggie Smith and Alan Rickman. Yes, 
the special effects were awesome be- 
yond belief, creating the glittering eye- 
candy that is the magical Hogwarts 
School and bringing to life the high- 
flyingintensity of Quidditch. Yetsome- 


COURTNEYRICE 
STATE OF THE ARTS 


how, the characters could never be as 
rich, nor the effects as brilliant, as they 
were in my imagination when I read 
Rowling’s original masterpiece. I sus- 
pect the same will hold true with the 
Chamber of Secrets. 

Perhaps what upsets me most is the 
increased tendencytomerchandizeand 
market movies, a tendency which is 
extremely evident in the case of our 
wizard friend. An eBay search turned 
up no less than 15437 items related to 
Harry Potter. Certainly a few of these 
include themovie 
DVDs or the 
boxed set of 
books, but the 
vast majority are 
gadgets and 
gizmos designed 
toturn Harryinto 
a household commodity. You can get 
clothing ofall varieties, games, puzzles, 
jewelry, figurines, posters, bedding, 
trading cards, holiday decorations, 
video games and even Jelly Belly’s 
rendition ofthe infamous Bertie Bott’s 
Every Flavor Beans, which include 
such tasty delicacies as booger, sar- 
dine and vomit. 

This phenomenon is not unique 
to the case of Harry Potter. Since I 
began editing for Arts & Entertain- 
ment, I’ve received a lot of promo- 
tional mail designed to induce favor- 
able reviews. So far, I’ve collected a 
long-sleeved shirt for Knockaround 


Guys, a magnetic Reese Witherspoon 
changeable doll for Sweet Home Ala- 
bama, a Jackass barfbag, many Jackie’ 
Chan masks for The Tuxedo, a Lilo & 
Stitch beach ball, Formula 51 coasters 
and lewd door hangers compliments 
of The Rules of Attraction. (This is 
onlya partiallisting, mind you.) Harry 
Potter is only following the current 
trend with movies, that is to compete 
to prove Madonna right when she 
sang, “We are living in a material 
world...” 

This fact is especially depressing, 
however, in relation to the Harry Pot- 
ter franchise. Unlike many other sto- 
ries, Rowling’s books deserve atten- 
tion in their own right without all 
these bells and whistles. After all, they 
are good enough to rank on many 
required reading lists in middle 
schools around the world and con- 
troversial enough to have landed on a 
lot of banned book lists, too. This mer- 
chandizing detracts from her work; 
Harry Potter is meant to be read and 
imagined, notwatchedand played with. 

Will I see Harry Potter and the 
Chamber of Secrets? Yes. Will Llike it? 
Probably. Will I get some Harry Pot- 
ter commodity for Christmas? Maybe. 
More than slick Hollywood produc- 
tions or Harry Potter collectibles, 
however, the adventures that 
Rowling’s next book will inspire in 
my own imagination are what I look 
forward to the most. 


Justin Timberlake is Justified in his solo effort 


BY NOREEN OKARTER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


In his solo debut album, Justified, 
Justin Timberlake says “Bye, Bye, Bye” 
to‘Nsync’sboy-bandsoundand proves 
hecan makehitsall on hisown. Justified 
confirms that Timberlake is not the 
typical teen heartthrob with good looks 
and manufactured dance moves, but 
rather is capable of creating music that 
defines his own artistic sound. His al- 
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Timberlake says “Bye Bye yet. to his boyish im 


bum demonstrates his progression asa 
talented vocalist and establishes his 
credibility as a serious solo artist. 
Justified, released on Nov. 5, offersa 
very urban and R&B vibe that aban- 
dons the pop and dance tunes to which 
most people are accustomed to hearing 
Timberlake’s voice, so don’t expect to 
hear many songs from thisalbum in the 
dance clubs. In fact, the first single re- 
leased, “Like I Love You,” which 
Timberlake performedatthe 2002 MTV 
Video Music 
Awards, is the 
only track that 
is closest to car- 
rying a pop, 
dance feel. This 
can be attrib- 
uted to the fact 
that’some of 
hip-hop’s top 
producers 
helped out on 
the album. The 
Neptunes, who 
produced and 
co-wrote seven 
ofthe 13 tracks, 
contributed to 
provide great 
beats with 
dancenumbers 
like “Sefiorita,” 





a fun song that shows Timberlake’s 
amazing skill in singing falsettos, “Like 
I Love You,” featuring the rap group 
Clipse and “Rock Your Body.” The 
other Neptune-produced tracks, such 
as “Let’s Take A Ride” and “Take It 
From Here,” offer a more relaxed and 
mellow feel. Timberland, another top 
hip-hop producer on Justified, who has 
created hits for artists like Aaliyah and 
Missy Elliot, produced four of the 
album’s tracks, including the dance 
track “(Oh No) What You Got” and 
“Right For Me,” whichhasa very South- 


ern and country sound. 


The album’s up-beat tracks are bal- 
anced by slow ballads, such as “Still On 
MyBrain” and “Never Again,” whichis 
co-written and produced by R&B singer 
Brian McKnight. Probably thebestsong 
on the album is the ballad “Cry Me A 
River,” which will be the second single 
released from Justified. The track was 
produced by Timberland and is ru- 


moredtobewritten about Timberlake’s . 


relationship with ex-girlfriend Britney 
Spears. This ballad is not a sappy con- 
fession of love, but rather expresses 
anger with lyricslike “The bridges were 
burned/ Now it’s your turn to cry/ So 
cry mea river.” 

The best feature of Justified is 
Timberlake’s vocals. Timberlake, who 
composed the vocal arrangemnts on 


everysong, demonstrateshis talentwith 
impressive vocals that display his abil- 
ity to really hit the high notes and woo 
listeners with his soulful and penetrat- 
ing voice. It is evident from each song, 
all of which Timberlake co-wrote, that 
the lyrics are heartfelt and meaningful. 
Hisvocals seem reminiscentof Michael 
Jackson’s voice in his first solo effort, 
1978's Off the Wall. Timberlake’s vo- 
cals are also similar to some of today’s 
R&B artists, such as Usher. 

Justified also shows Timberlake’s 
growth into manhood. All the songs 
illustrate his comfort with his identity 
and image. This album proves that 
Timberlake is strong enough to take 
risks in not making his debut album 
with the pop and ‘Nsync sound that his 
fans are used to. Furthermore, the lyr- 
ics are more mature, often hinting at a 
new manly, sexual persona rather than 
his boyish image from ‘NSync. In the 
Timberland-produced song “(And She 
Said) Take Me Now,” which features 
vocals from Janet Jackson, Timberlake 
sings “I feel good to you/ Youtrytohide 
it/ But can tell by the way you push up 
close to me,” 

With Justified, Timberlake proves 
that he has a promising career as a solo 
artist and has an incredible amount of 
talent independent of ‘NSync. This al- 
bum is definitely worth buying. 














Eminemistheartist everyone loves 
to hate, but after his fantastic debut 
performance in the film 8 Mile, love is 
all that most audiences will feel to- 
wards him. Eminem plays a role that 
seems to mirror his ownlife, as Jimmy 
“Rabbit” Smith Jr., who is stuck fight- 
ing for his right to live along 8 Mile 
Road in Detroit, Michigan. 

The street serves as an ultimate 
barrier between the city’s black and 
white communities. For years Detroit 
has served as the home for various 
genres of music; from this back- 
ground, Jimmy and his friends, Fu- 
ture (Mekhi Phifer), Sol (Omar 
Benson Miller), DJ Iz (De’Angelo 
Wilson) and Cheddar Bob (Evan 
Jones) turn to hip-hop music as a 
means of survival and escape from 
the downward spiral of life found 
throughout their poverty-stricken 
neighborhood. In the underground 
world of Detroit hip-hop clubs, Rab- 
bit hopes to prove himself as a musi- 
cal force. The audience watches as 
Eminem absorbs the qualities of his 
character, growing from a young boy 
seeking approval — both emotion- 
ally and musically — to aman in full, 
confident force. 

Inhis attempts to make somesense 
of the chaotic world in which he lives, 
Rabbit creates soul searching lyrics, 
his only way of blocking out the un- 
wanted pieces oflife. Through music, 
Jimmy is able to sort through his emo- 
tions and dramatic life relationships, 
suchas confronting a need for freedom 
and independence, yet feeling strong 
love and bonds with his mother (Kim 
Basinger) and younger sister, 

8 Mile is most definitely a musical 
drama, but not a musical in the song/ 
dance sense. The production of the 
film allows for the music to comple- 
ment the plot, especially since much 
of the musicin the movie is written by 
Eminem himself. The film is struc- 
tured so that, as Jimmy’s confidence 
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Brittany Murphy and Eminem struggle to escape ghetto life in 8 Mile. 


The real Slim Shady 


BY REBECCA SHIELDS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


develops, so too does the music, lead- 
ing to a climactic ending. 

Eminem’s ease in creating the 
lonely, emotional turmoil experi- 
enced by Jimmy is unparalleled. Au- 
diences are drawn to his and Rabbit’s 
yearning and burning desire to create 
music and free themselves from the 
reigns of poverty and Detroit inner- 
city life. The closeness of Eminem to 
his character allows for heightened 
emotion. Unlike in typical movies, 
where the actors rehearse for two 
weeks before filming, Eminem re- 
hearsed for his role as Rabbit for 
nearly six weeks before actually shoot- 
ing the movie. The close relationships 
between actors that are evident in 
the film can most likely be traced to 
this intense practice period, in 
which all the actors were encour- 
aged to bond and try the scenes 
emphasizing different emotions. 
Perhaps that the movie was actually 
shot on location in Eminem’s home- 
town of Detroit helped the further 
connection Eminem felt and ex- 
presses as Rabbit. 

Alex (Brittany Murphy) adds an- 
other dimension to the film in her 
role as another struggling youth at- 
tempting to make something more of 
her life. Her escape path is through 
modeling, but both her and Jimmy 
share the common bond of contem- 
plating leaving all that they know be- 
hind them in the search for more suc- 
cessful and fulfilling lives. 

Eminem’s ability to constantly 
break all stereotypes is shown once 
again as he proves that musicians can 
perform in movies, and can perform 
with such ease and ability that audi- 
ences are drawn to the artist rather 
than the Academy Award-winner. 
Eminem’s acting ability is in a league 
far beyond that of other popstarsand 
singers who have recently starred in 
movies. The audience feels the sus- 
pense oflife on the verge of greatness, 
of breaking ties with the past and of 
moving forward to a world filled with 
possibility, ES a 
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Simpsons are still going strong 


or those of you buried in 

the library or unable to re- 

sist the carnal pleasures of 

Grand Theft Auto: Vice 

City, the 14th season of our 
favorite monochromatic family, The 
Simpsons, has officially arrived. Not 
that this is historic in itself, but for an 
entire generation, every year in late 
October means the latest “Treehouse 
of Horror” series. After nearly a de- 
cade and a half of ironic mayhem, 
scathing satire and long-running 
jokes, the talented creative team hasa 
license to do whatever the hell it 
pleases, and target any social miscue 
it finds annoying. 

“Treehouse of Horror 13,” airing 
days after Halloween, managed to 
prove to detractors and jump-the- 
shark fanatics that The Simpsons is as 
fresh as any current sitcom. Hell, the 
serendipitous residents of Springfield 
manage to outshine the understatedly 
humorous Texans of King of the Hill 
and the crude antics of the South Park 
boys, even after 14 long years. For the 
non-cultists, keep in mind the annual 
“Treehouse” series is non-canonical, 
outside the main narrative of the resi- 
dents of ‘Springfield. Here, creator 
Matt Groening and staff employ non- 
sensical character development and 
popular parody to varied effect. While 
the series prides itself on ridiculing 
what Americans cherish, the creators 
use the “Treehouse” series to ridicule 
themselves in all their inconsisten- 
cies and gimmicks. 

The first segment, “Send in the 
Clones,” featured Homer’s quest for 
infinite laziness with the help of 
countless Homer clones, even more 
brainless than the original. Although 
not entirely an original idea, the 
strength of The Simpsons relies on 


familiarity here. No matterhow many 
random subplots fight for the viewer’s 
singular attention, the show’s incred- 
ibly deep bag of tricks manages to tie 
everything together when giant do- 
nuts are sent in to distract an army of 
Homers and lure them to death be- 
fore they destroy the world out of 
stupidity. The images of multiple 
Homers interacting is instantly clas- 
sic, playing on the consumer desire 
to reproduce his visage on t-shirts, 
posters and even PlayStation 2 video 
games. 

Weeks after Michael Moore’s 
misunderstood Bowling for Colum- 


JONATHANGROCE 
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UNDERRATED 


bine, the timely middle segment, 
“The Fright to Creep and Scare 
Harms,” featured another Lisa cru- 
sade to ban arms from Springfield 
with a cash-for-gun program, re- 
sulting in the attack of zombie gun- 
slingers from the past. Political cor- 
rection be damned, The Simpsons 
remains a consistent source for pop 
satire. Refusing to take a stand for 
gun control, the politics of Spring- 
field remain dizzying ambiguous, 
undercut with irony on every level. 
Family Guy wishes it were this intel- 
lectually bold. The final segment, 
“The Island of Dr. Hibbert” fared a 
bit worse, relying on straightforward 
parody of an awful Marlon Brando 
film and the appropriate fusion of 
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favorite characters with a colorful 
menagerie (e.g. anteater Maggie, 
walrus Homer, opossum Apu). 

On Nov. 10, the official season 
premiere found Homer in hot water 
with his doting family aftera drunken 
Taxicab Confession in which he con- 
fesses he regrets marriage to Marge 
and the birth of his children and the 
consequential abandonment of his 
dream to be a rock star. Instead of 
healing the wound with resentment, 
Lisa, Bart and Marge selflessly buy 
him a ticket to the Rolling Stone’s 
Rockand Roll Fantasy Camp, headed 
by Keith Richards. 

Along with Elvis Costello, Mick 
Jaggerand Tom Petty, aging rockstars 
lend their voices to a surprisingly en- 
joyable mixture of stunt casting, rock 
humor and Homerisms. Most shows 
misuse their celebrity cameos for rat- 
ings and create lopsided TV suited to 
a personality not meant for the small 
screen; The Simpsonsis often guilty of 
this mistake. But here, Lenny Kravitz 
discusses crotch stuffing to live up to 
the myth of over-sexualized rockers, 
and Elvis Costello demonstrates the 
usefulness of the electronic bass to a 
guitar-obsessed group of A-males. 
Anyone who plays the bass would 
understand the subtle irony at work 
here. 

Meanwhile, despite its depen- 
dence on familiar antics, including 
Homer’s insobriety, Marge’s 
parody of the domestic housewife, 
Moe’s isolated bitterness and 
Wiggum’s pathetic incompetence as 
police chief, the show’s universe re- 
mains the archetype for any com- 
munity, open to the triumphs and 
pitfalls of all social problems. Sick 
and tired of aging rock stars strut- 
ting their stuff on commercials? 


Well, how about a 
scene with music 
legends mowing 
the grass and fix- 
ing the roof? With | 
a wink to over- | 
commercializa- | 
tion, The Simpsons 
straddles both 
sides of the fence, 
and gets away with 
it, claiming there 
arenoabsolutesin | 
America todayex- | 
cept vodka. 

Tam particularly 
fond of the frequent 
glimpses of intelli- 
gence in the 300- 
plus scripts. Sure, 
watching Homer 
give blood in order 
to achieve a high 
alternative to beer 
makes me laugh, 
but] prefer his con- 
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fused solipsisms. 
For example, after 
the fantasy week 
ends, he declares, 
“My dreams has been shattered into 
the fragments of a broken dream... 
I’m so despondent.” This childish 
boob still manages to portray com- 
plex human feelings, and the gooey 
heart of the series, the love for his 
family. Younger audiences may scoff 
at the occasional sensitivity of the se- 
ries, without realizing that, without 
moral philosophy and familial affairs, 
the show would simply be a slightly 
smarter version of Family Guy. Cyni- 
cism needs sincerity in this day and 
age to survive. 

Upcoming episodes promise to 
deliver this well-balanced mixture of 
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Beer-guzzler and donut-inhaler Homer Simpson may be more complex than he seems. 


scathing comedy. This season, Marge 
receives breastimplants, the Simpson 
family moves into a PBS-style 19th 
century home with Squiggy from 
Laverne and Shirley, Sideshow Bob 
returns (played by the impeccable but 
obstinate Kelsey Grammer) and Bart 
sues Homer over squandered funds 
raised from his brief stint as a baby 
commercial star. Time will tell ifthese 
episodes will maintain the quality we 
all expect from America’s family, but 
I suspect we will at least find some 
satisfaction. 

Unlike the inconsistent previous 
season, the series ostensibly has re- 


discovered the grand old days of sat- 
ireand carefully plotted hilarity. With 
voice talents who are clearly still hav- 
ing plenty of fun and socially con- 
scious writers ready to transform pain 
into punch lines, this animated gem 
may have lost some glimmer over the 
years, but under the right light, fits in 
nicely with a Sunday night lineup that 
has usurped Must-See-TV Thursday. 
With King of the Hill, Malcolm in the 
Middle and Curb Your Enthusiasm to 
look forward to, The Simpsons always 
puts me in the right mood to relax on 
a Sunday night before the week be- 
gins. 














COURTESY OF WARNER BROTHERS 


Viewers can’t avoid that fatal attraction to supermodel-turned-actress Rebecca Romijn-Stamos. 


De Palma shows talent in Femme 


BY SHAYAN BARDHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Femme Fatale didn’t have much 
going for it this opening weekend in 
the face ofan Eminem/Curtis Hanson 
team. After all, this was a movie with 
a supermodel-turned-actress 
Rebecca Romijn-Stamos in her first 
starring role and directed by the 
hugely inconsistent Brian De Palma. 
But those who did venture to watch 
this homage to older noir thrillers 
wouldn’t be disappointed to see De 
Palma’s handiwork behind the cam- 
era as we are lead along in a chase of 
stolen diamonds amidst Parisian set- 
tings. 

The movie opens as the camera 
pans out to reveal a semi-naked 
blonde lying on the bed watching a 
scene from Billy Wilder’s Double 
Indemnity. A man walks into the 
room, barks orders at her and goes 
over the plan for the impending 
heist, and we don’t even hear her 
voice — let alone her see her face — 
even as he slaps her around. The 
scene quickly shifts to the red car- 

pet and we get to see the $10 million 
serpentine jewelry adorning the 
body of a model (Rie Rasmussen, a 
Danish model), and we follow her 
entrance from the perspective of 
ress photographers. 
f The igen is spa of De 
Palma’s fascination with opening se- 
quences, most notably of that in Snake 
Eyes, when we followed Nicholas Cage 
around ona Steadicam in along shot 
thathad almost no cuts. It wasascene 
filled with characters hitting their 
marks on cue with dialogues and ac- 
tion, while here in contrast it's very 
- light on dialogue. And almostimpos- 
soy, De Palma outdoes even himself 
with one of the best opening acts in 
ecent times. A predatory camera fol- 
everyone involved in the heist, 
h in itself takes place as a bait- 
switch act during a most erotic 






lesbian love scene. It all goes very 
wrong; Laure Ash (Romijn-Stamos) 
makes off with the jewels, and we have 
ourselves a woman on the run. 
During the course of the movie, 
De Palma makes more than a handful 
of references to Hitchcock, and, just 
like the man he dares to follow, De 
Palma is obsessed with having a 
blonde, icy and sensual woman as his 
lead. We follow Laure as she is mis- 
taken for someone else and unexpect- 
edly thrust into a life she could have 
never bargained for. Fast forward 
seven years into the future, when 
things start going very wrong; a 
paparazzo named Nicolas Bardo (An- 
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De Palma outdoes 


himself with one of 
the best opening acts 
in recent times. 





tonio Banderas) comes into the mix. 
To give away any more would spring 
leaks in a plot filled with surprises. 
While the script is strong enough 
to hold the movie on its own, the 
focus ison the way it’s being shown to 
the audience. There is an extensive 
usage of English subtitles to translate 
a lot of the French dialogue that is 
spoken by the characters. It is even 
more intriguing to note that the stan- 
dard thriller lines that are delivered 
by this means do not always coincide 
with someone actually speaking 
onscreen. 
-. DePalmaconstructsamoviecom- 
posed of detailed images, cautious to 
not snap the viewer’s attention in the 
long lulls when there is no spoken 
dialogue. He journeys into an exer- 
cise in filmmaking Wet he i enjoy- 
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ing every move that he makes. Con- 
sider one scene where the camera 
looks out of Nicolas’ apartment win- 
dow, high up in a building. We see 
him in the distance on the street be- 
fore he makes a sprint for this apart- 
ment, and the shot lazily pans back 
into and across his room and settles 
down in front of his computer, atten- 
tively watching the door as we await 
Nicolas’ slow arrival. De Palma al- 
most forces us to see and notice ev- 
erything because he doesn’t offer any 
other option. A medley of overhead 
crane shots, slo mo’sand split screens 
keep us rooted to the action lest we 
dare to lose sight of the film. 

If this was Romijn-Stamos’ test 
as a good actress, then we will have 
to wait. Due to the nature of the 
movie, there are few scenes where 
she has to carry on prolonged con- 
versations or portray an emotional 
state. What we do know is that she is 
a gorgeous tall blonde who is unbe- 
lievably sexy and is very convincing 
asa deceptive woman capable of guile 
and seduction to manipulate others 
(and not just men). After roles as the 
sideshow Mystique in X-Men and the 
dud Rollerball, she finally finds her 
niche as Victoria’s Secret model 
turned bad and on the loose (if there 
ever could be something like that). In 
an industry being flooded with run- 
of-the-mill 20-something newcom- 
ers whoalllookandactalike, Romijn- 
Stamos lends class and aura to the 
movie. 

De Palma on his part never shies 
away from playing with the sex and 
violence. He is bold enough to make 
a movie with largely unrecognized 
actors and deviant from the formu- 
laic action, pyrotechnic blasts and 
standard one-liners. He breathes fresh 
air into the genre with a solid screen- 
play and a masterful and vivid por- 
trayal ofa movie that is made the wy 
itis meant to be: filled with beautiful, 
moving images. . 





Auto Focus is picture perfect 


Kinnear brings the life of sex-addict Bob Crane to the big screen 


| BY MATT THORNBURG 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


After watching so many movies 
try to shock me, it was a shock of its 
own that the most unsettling scene I 
have seen in a long time is not par- 
ticularly inventive and even some- 
what clichéd. I didn’t even notice its 
subtle power at first; when it bugged 
me after seeing it, I figured it was due 
more to bad direction, as it seemed 
uncertain whether the scene was 
meant to make the audience laugh or 
cry, than to any conscious intent of 
the director to give his audience 
goosebumps. 

The scene in question occurs in 
the new independent film, Auto Fo- 
cus. Bob Crane (Greg Kinnear), star 
of Hogan’s Heroes, is filming an epi- 
sode for the television series. In the 
middle of filming, he zones off from 
reality, and his own inner conflict 
takes over the plot. Hilda (with 
whom he has been having an off- 
screen affair) shows him into Colo- 
nel Klink’s office and then jumps 
up on Klink’s desk, bares her breasts 
and extends her long, fishnet cov- 
ered legs. Crane is surprised, but 
Schultz and Klink start pawing at 
her. They all urge Bob on, though 
he is unsure of what’s going on and 
whether or not to act. His wife and 
kids appear at a window in the fake 
room and urge him on as well, then 
disappear. Still, Crane is frozen, 
though we are no longer sure 
whether it is because he wonders 


whether this is reality or because he - 


is genuinely contemplating having 
sex with Hilda. Finally, before we 
find out, the director calls Crane 
back to reality, telling him he zoned 
out. 

Because the camera, which starts 
filming the scene with the angle and 
bright color of the Hogan’s Heroes 
series, never changes — even when it 
becomes a sinister fantasy — except 
to darken the lights and addloud omi- 
nous music, this fairly traditional 
scene in movies seemed overdone, 
almost clichéd enough to make me 
laugh. Add to it the campiness of the 
Hogan’s Heroes characters (Schultz 
runs his hands up and down Hilda’s 
legs), and I was sure the director was 
playing for comedy, though this 
seems to clash with the seriousness of 
the issue in Bob Crane’s life. Only 
later did I realize that this wasn’t the 
director’s conflict but Crane’s, a con- 
flict between a campy comedic public 
image and a dark seedy sex addiction 
which this movie examines. 

The film follows the public and 
private life of Bob Crane from its early 
days as a disc jockey all the way 
through Hogan’s Heroes, his career’s 
death, his sexual attraction’s death 
and finally his own. During this span, 
Crane was a full-blown sex addict, 
having sex with thousands of women 
and videotaping and photographing 
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these encounters. Crane is our only 
constant companion throughout this 
journey, though we encounter 
plenty of random girls in the seedy 
nightclubs of the film and two ulti- 
mately doomed wives. However, 
through all of this, we are ataloss to 
understand what is going on inside 
Crane, and after the very briefmoral 
battle initiating him into this secret 
life, we begin to suspect there may 
be nothing at all, save for joyless 
addiction. He seems to derive no 
pleasure from his random encoun- 
ters, but he is still compelled to go 
out night after night in search of 
tail. In (perhaps) mock profundity, 
he exclaims: “A day without sex isa 
day wasted.” 

This shallowness is most definitely 
the character’s, not Kinnear’s, who 
plays this shallow shell with excep- 
tional attention to detail. Another bit 
of wisdom his character dispenses is: 
“Likeability is 90 percent of the 
battle.” His character has a genuinely 
likeable charm that wears on the au- 
dience only because we consistently 
see his worst side. It is easy to see how 
a woman meeting him the first time 
couldbe taken by him so easily. How- 
ever, Kinnear does an excellent job of 
quietly letting this starand charm fade 
away, as the inescapable emotional 
residue of thousands of seedy sexual 
encounters accumulates on Bob 
Crane. 

Willem Dafoe is John Carpenter, a 
hanger-on around the Hollywood of 
the ‘60s, selling video equipment to. 
the stars. This is less a job than a 
justification of his presence around 
Hollywood sets and later providing 
the video equipment for Crane’s 
homemade sex tapes. His true pas- 
sion, like Crane, is sex, and he spends 
his prime years following Bob Crane 
around, taking his sexual table scraps. 
In Crane he has found the perfect 
host; once he lures him into sex ad- 
diction, he can follow him around, 


picking up whatever girls Crane leaves 
behind, all the time necessary to him 
to feed Crane’s habit.of taping the 
sex, 

Dafoe turns in another fantastic 
performance, showing his uncanny 
knack for playing offbeat characters. 
Here he resists the temptation to play 
Carpenter shallowly as well, bringing 
a perverted vulnerability to his role. 
He is in charge in the beginning, but 
quickly this monster he has created in 
Bob Crane moves beyond his con- 
trol, and he is forced to play the role 
of the ugly friend. He quietly deals 
with Crane’s condescending com- 
ments and heckling, but when Crane 
cuts him loose, at last trying to get out 
of the scene of meaningless sex, the 
justification for his existence is threat- 
ened, and he explodes. 

For his part, director Paul 
Schrader takes a simple approach 
to filming the movie. The begin- 
ning takes place outside or during 
the daytime; the colors are bright 
and vivid, everything is alive. Most 
of the scenes take place on movie 
sets with many people or in the com- 
fort of Bob Crane’s own home. As 
the movie progresses, the scenes 
retreat into the night or indoors and 
the scenes shift to shady half-de- 
serted night clubs. Probably not ac- 
cidentally, shades of black and blue 
come to dominate the film. The 
score is a little heavy-handed here, 
the ominous music protruding from 
the background of the film and be- 
coming a distraction. However, the 
approach in general works well, de- 
priving the audience of all that is 
familiar and real and placing them 
in a creepy place. 

The payoff comes, at last, the 
morning after Crane’s murder, 
when the sunlight finally comes 
through the window. We feel re- 
lieved, as perhaps Crane’s death 
brings relief to him, from a joyless 
pit of meaningless sex. 
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BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


International sensation David 
Broza came to Shriver Hall on Nov. 
13 to play his beloved folk rock mu- 
sic. Effortlessly blending Hebrew, En- 
glish and Spanish lyrics and musical 
styles into his work, Broza’s appeal is 
far-reaching indeed. With 23 albums 
under his belt, Broza, a megastar in 
Israel, is slowly but surely gathering a 
mainstream following in America. 
Recently, the News-Letter had the op- 
portunity to discuss his career and 
influences with the singer/songwriter 
himself. 


News-Letter: You sing and write 
in English, Hebrew and Spanish. I’m 
curious where the Spanish influence 
came from. 


David Broza:|livedin Spain from 
the age of 12 to 18, so that’s where the 
Spanish influence came from. 


N-L: Obviously, there were lin- 
guistic influences. What about musi- 
cal influences? 


DB: Well, that came from living in 
Spain and being exposed to the music. 


N-L: What kind of music in par- 
ticular? 


DB: Well, everything that was the 
singers’ and songwriters’ of the ’70s 
in Spain, and the Flamenco musi- 
cians’. 


N-L: Could you name one or two 
chief influences in each language, 
whether they be singer, songwriter, 
poet, activist, politician, anything? 


DB: Serrate is a big Spanish singer 
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GY!BE’s cover art has evolved to reflect their sound. 


BY EVAN PEREZ 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


That’s right, Godspeed You! Black 
Emperor have moved the exclamation 
point from the end of their name to 
right smack dab in the middle. Actu- 
ally, I’m rather surprised they didn’t do 
it earlier. After all, their songs are full of 
false endings and dramatic mid-tune 
crescendos, so why shouldn’t their 
name be? Before I get into that and the 
other important change they've made 
with theirlatest release, Yanqui U.X.O., 
a little background information is in 
order for those of you unfamiliar with 
the Montreal-based GY!BE. 

The Canadian collective (they pre- 
fer “collective” over “band”), com- 
prised ofaboutnine members, hasbeen 
releasing the most consistently inter- 


that influenced me. Paco Ibafiez is an- 
other. In Israel, it’s Shalom Hanoch, 
Mati Kaspi. In the States, it’s everything 
from Hendrix to Bob Dylan. 


N-L: | know a lot of poets have 
influenced you too... 


DB: Well, it’s not the poets that 
have influenced me — I’ve always 
been interested in poetry. Sol’vekind 
of developed a way of working with 
poetry and turning it into song and 
making that fusion between poetry 
and rock-and-roll. 


N-L: Who are some of the poets 
you generally pick a lot to translate 
into song? 


DB: Anything that read that I like 
I can turn into a song. 


N-L: What are you main sources 
of poetry? 


DB: Everything. Ithappens all over 
the place. It can be a tiny little book 
that is published by the poet and is 
not distributed, but you finditin some 
kind of a little newsstand. And then 
there’s the Gotham Bookmark in 
Manhattan, which hasbeen my source 
for many years. It’s the greatest po- 
etry store in the world. 


N-L: When you wantto translate a 
poem into a song, what are some 
problems you come across? 


DB: No, it’s not a problem. It’s a 
matter of how you formulate it, how 
you figure it out, how it inspires you. 
There is no problem. You create the 
problem by trying to deal with an 
existing poem to start with. So there’s 
no problem. It’s just a matter of tech- 
niqueandperseveranceandstyle. That’s 


esting and moving 
music of the last 
half-decade. 
They’ve probably 
been doing it for 
eight or nine years, 
butno one seems to 
have one of the 33 
copies made oftheir 
1994 cassette re- 
lease, All Lights 
Fucked On The 
Hairy Amp Drool- 
ing, sol can’t say for 
sure. 1997’sf#a#oo, 
their first release 
available on vinyl 
and CD, is captivating in it’s apocalyp- 
tic tone. The urgency of the music is 
complimented perfectly by harrowing 
spoken word samples from street 
preachers, train track noises and the 
gritty feel of the production. There is a 
feeling ofhope, but the darkness preva- 
lent in the music all but drowns it out. 
The28-minute, two-track Slow Riot For 
New Zero Kanada EP continued where 
f#a# ooleftoff, followinga fairly similar 
outline — ifit could be said that GY!BE 
haveever followedanyoneoranything. 
Their last foray into recorded music, 
the double-CD and double-vinyl Lift 
Yr. Skinny Fists Like Antennas To 
Heaven!, at the time resembled the pin- 
nacle of what they could do. It is the 
definition of Godspeed You Black Em- 
peror!, rife with samples taken from 
airports, radios and playgrounds. It is 
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David Broza draws inspiration from diverse sources 


myway ofworking. 
‘I just have to find 
the melody thatlies 
within the lyrics 
and see what it 
evokes. 


N-L: What 
about in the lan- 
guage itself? I 
know that you 
translate your 
songs into many 
different lan- 
guages, and poems 
too. Poems are so 
deeply rooted in 
their language in 
the first place that 
it must be a me- 
ticulous task to 
translate. How do 
you deal with this? 


DB: Well, I live 
in Spain now be- 
cause I wanted to 
feel and under- 
stand the lan- 
guage. Ilivedin the 
States for many 
years, and I went 
down into the 
Midwest and all 
kinds of places to 
get close to thelan- 
guage. So that’s what I think is most 
important — to speak the language 
for real and not just understand it. 


N-L: I’ve read that you teach po- 
etry at Bennington? 


DB: It’s not that I teach. I've been 
giving master classes at Bennington in 
creative writing. It’s something for 
which I was approached by the faculty. 
It really turned me on because I didn’t 


more akin to the audio track of some 
dialogue-less post-Armageddon movie 
than it is to an album. But with a new 
punctuation comes a new record, and 
necessarily a new definition of these 
nine or so musicians. 

Forget all that I have said before you 
listen to Yanqui U.X,O. Or at least for- 
get that this is the same collective. Gone 
is the sample-happy ethos that has 
dominated much of their previous 
work. In fact, gone are the samples. If 
they’re there, then I certainly couldn’t 
discern them from theeffects used. You 
can thank (or curse) Steve Albini for 
the way the album sounds; personally 
I'd do the former. Over the course of 
these five tracks and three songs (“09- 
15-00” and “Motherfucker=redeemer” 
are both split into two tracks each), the 
overlying themeisnotdoom, buthope. 
ThesethreesongsareoneswhichGY!BE 
has been performing live for a while 
now, so it’s no wonder they sound so 
perfect. “09-15-00” starts slowly, but 
you can hardly tell. You'll be surprised 
when the first five minutes have passed 
withouta crescendo. That’s right, I said 
without a crescendo. Then, of course, 
youhaveanumber ofcrescendos, most 
of which are followed by those trade- 
mark false endings. Butlet’s move onto 
the next song, “Rockets Fall On Rocket 
Falls,” a renamed, redone version of 
one of their more favored live tracks, 
“Tazer Floyd.” It starts off tense and 
sinisterand just goes from there. Itrocks 
out, simmers down, becomes more 


knowso much that] could inspire writ- 
ers to a degree where they understand 
my way of working, my thesis. It’s been 
avery rewarding personal thing ofmine, 
to be able to give these classes. 


N-L: When you influence some- 
one through these classes, how does 
that compare to influencing some- 
one through your music? 


DB: It’s more direct. It inspires me. 


| GY!BE changes name, sound 


imposing than before, rocks out again 
and ends beautifully, recovering from 
the evil and finishing ona note of salva- 
tion. This song deserves to be the cen- 
terpiece of this album. Lastly, we have 


“Motherfucker=redeemer.” As one 


music fan put it, the second move- 
ment of this song is “some of the best 
music Godspeed has ever made.” 
Each part of the first movement re- 
places the last witha sense of urgency, 
and the second movement is gor- 
geously hopeful. 

This feeling of hope is reflected in 
the packaging. fta#oofeaturedagrainy 
photograph of clouds forming, a gath- 
ering storm. The translation of the He- 
brew characters on the cover of the 
Slow Riot For New Zero Kanada EP is 
“chaos,” somethingwhichGY!BEknow 
how to convey well. The cover of Lift 
Yr. Skinny Fists was just that, a pair of 
disembodied hands reaching for the 
skies, as if in prayer for salvation. And 
nowwe have that salvation, three rock- 
ets falling from the sky in answer to 
those prayers. Or perhaps, to be a bit 
more optimistic, the image of a ham- 
merengraved “HOPE,” withangel-cats 
flying around. I’m not entirely sure 
aboutthosecats, butthe hammer speaks 
to me. It says two things: “have hope 
and you will prevail” and, well, quite 
frankly I forgot what else it said. But it 
must have been important, so I think 
I'll sit outside of Record & Tape Trad- 
ers, awaiting Godspeed’s next album 
and further instructions. 





N-L: Your first English album was 
called, appropriately enough, Away 
From Home. Do you find a dramatic 
disparity between your reception in 
Israel and your reception here? 


DB: Of course. I mean, I came to 
the states at the peak of my career in 
Israel. came to anew territory where 
I was a total unknown, and it had a 
deep effect on me. 


N-L: When you arrived in the 
states, did youhave memories of when 
you were an unknown in Israel? Didit 
evoke similar feelings? 


DB:1I didn’thave memories, Ilived 
it. Not memories, it’s my life. No, it 
never occurred to me because I’m 
always moving forward. I hada plan. 
I didn’t come to the states just to see 
what was going on. I had a plan, and 
that was to create my music in En- 
glish and for it to be something which 
is parallel to my Hebrew stuff, and 
this is what I’m doing in Spain nowin 
Spanish, and this is exactly what I 
have achieved. To create a career that 
is made up of three phases, the He- 
brew, the Spanish and the English, all 
entwined into one. 


N-L: You ve performed with some 
of the greats: Dylan, Paul Simon, Van 
Morrison. And you're a fan of these 
guys just like the rest of us. Was it 
intimidating at all? 


DB: Intimidating? No, it was ex- 
hilarating. 


N-L: Any favorites to perform 
with? 


DB: No. Well, with Sting it was 
something special because it was at 
the Sea of Galilee. Very unique. It was 
a wonderful evening. 


N-L:The obligatory question: Can 
you think of a specific best gig and 
worst gig? 


DB: I couldn’t answer you that. 
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David Broza performs his English, Spanish and Hebrew songs during a 1991 open air music festival in Geneva, Switzerland. 


There’s never a best or a worst. 
(laughs) Some better, some worse, 
but the intention is always to make a 
great show. I’m not the one to judge 
my shows. I’m very critical of thing 
that don’t matter to the audience. My 
point of view doesn’t count at all. 


N-L: Ialso read that you originally 
wanted to becomea graphic designer, 
but you became a musician. That’ a 
pretty interesting switch. How did 
that happen? 


DB: It happered overnight. I was 
singing for fun and a friend in Israel 
asked me to join his show. 


N-L: You’re the Goodwill Ambas- 
sador for UNICEF. How did that 
come to be? 


DB: They were looking for some- 
one to write a song to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of UNICEF, and 
somehow ] got it on my table. I took it. 
Thatbasically was the involvement that 
we ve had. My actual involvement with 
social issues world wide? 'm much 
more concerned with thing like Arab- 
Israeli villages in the Middle East, or 
any other organizations that dedicate 
themselves to the education of better 
understanding and coexistence. Seeds 
for Peace and things like that. UNICEF 
was just a one-time project for me. AsI 
see it, I think the organization is too 
cumbersome, big and complex for any 
one person to be effective. I think for 
metheinvolvementwithsmallergroups 
that deal with coexistenceismuch more 
effective. 


N-L: And finally, could you tell us 
alittle bit about your new album, All 
or Nothing? 


DB: It’s the epitome of everything 
I’ve wanted to do when I envision my 
career. It’s gota poppy sound, it’s got 
excellent, unique and special lyrics, 
and the arrangements are outstand- 
ing. It’s the album I’ve worked the 
most for in my life. I spent a year and 
ahalfin a studio. It’s my labor oflove. 


Frida’s blend of strengths and weaknesses is a fitting tribute to Kahlo 


BY JESSIE OPINION 
Tue JouNns Hopkins News-LetTer 


An artist unparalleled. A Marxist 
impassioned. A woman scorned. The 
life of Mexican painter Frida Kahlo is 
a story rife with turmoil of epic pro- 
portions. Artists respect her, femi- 
nists revere her, and pop culture idol- 
izes her. Joining the legion ofadmirers 
is Salma Hayek, the actress whose 
lifelong obsession with Kahlo served 
as the catalyst for the making of the 
newly-released Frida. 

Frida opensin 1953 as members of 
the Kahlo household carry the bed- 
ridden Kahlo (Hayek) to her first and 
only exhibition in Mexico. The scene 
immediately establishes the narrative 
and visual spirit of the film, drenched 
in saturated colors and strong light 
and infused with the passionate in- 
tensity and steely determination that 


the tiny Kahlo radiates as she lies © 


perched atop her deathbed. Despite 
the illness that wracks her body and 
the lines of weariness etched upon 
her face, she is an imposing, regal 
presence with the kind of knowledge 
and self-awareness that only comes 
from a life well live 


The film then shifts back in time to _ 


19-year-old Kahlo, asaucy, impetu- 
il sat clad in a girlish, proper 
Catholic schoolgirl uniform. She 
spends her-days dressing or 


~ her under his wing as a fellow artist 
MB 


Ch rte te 


suits for family portraits, enjoying il- 
licit trysts with her good friend Alex 
(Diego Luna), reading socialist texts 
and sassing renownedartist and revo- 
lutionary Diego Rivera (Alfred 
Molina) as he paints murals in her 
school’s auditorium. The idyll of 
childhood abruptly ends with a bi- 
zarre trolley-car accident that leaves 
Kahlo impaled on a steel pole that 
pierces her hip and exits through her 
vagina. During her rehabilitation, she 
takes to art, drawing butterflies on 
her cast until it covers her like a bril- 
liantly hued chrysalis. Her parents 
(Roger Rees and Patricia Reyes 
Spindola) provide her with a mir- 
rored canopy anda specially designed 
easel, and she begins to experiment 
with styles that eventually become her 
trademarks — renderings of emo- 
tions, self-portraiture. With the help 
of her parents and her sister Cristina 
(Mia Maestro), Kahlo undergoes an 
arduous rehabilitation that partially 
restores her ability to walk, although 
she remains in pain for the rest ofher 
life. She learns of the financial troubles 
that her parents incurred during her 
recovery, and she decides to make a 
business of her art. She starts by tak- 
ing a series of her paintings to Rivera 
or an uncensored critique. 
"Rivera finds himself reluctantly 
drawn to the young painter and takes 


and revolutionary. He introduces her 
to his world of riotous intellectual 
gatherings and artistic and political 
luminaries, including entrepreneur 
Nelson Rockefeller (Edward Norton), 
muralist David Alfaro Siqueiros (An- 
tonio Banderas), photographer Tina 
Modotti (Ashley Judd) and Leon 
Trotsky (Geoffrey Rush). The nature 
of Kahlo and Rivera’s relationship 
changes from platonic to sexual, and 
they decide to marry, despite the 21- 
year age difference and his rampant 
womanizing. When he proposes to 
her, he warns that he is physiologi- 
cally incapable of fidelity. She replies 
that she only cares about his loyalty, 
not his fidelity. The exchange reflects 
the nature of their tumultuous mar- 
riage. Their affection, passion and 
respect for each other remain even as 
he continues his womanizing and she 
engages ina series of affairs that range 
from Trotsky to a woman who bears 
anuncanny resemblance to Josephine 
Baker. 

Frida is a film that aims to be a 
colorful, larger-than-life tribute to a 
colorful, larger-than-life woman, and 
it partially succeeds. The theatrical 
sensibilities of director Julie Taymor 
(Titus, The Lion King on Broadway) 
are evidentin the structured yet over- 
the-top fusion of the narrative and 
the visual. Her mise-en-scene is com- 
plexand overwhelming at times, end- 


less parades of frames drenched in 
Technicolor hues and filled with 
elaborate details. She also incorpo- 
ratesanumber ofunusual visual tech- 
niques in order to tell the story, rang- 
ing from morbidly fascinating 
montages of Python-esque cartoons 
by the brothers Quay to striking tran- 
sitions in which paintings and the 
events and people they represent be- 
come one and the same. The result is 
a glorious series of images that serve 
as the basis for the narrative and illus- 
trate the omnipresence of the art that 
existed in Kahlo’s life, even during 
the most tragic of times. Ably assist- 
ing Taymor are the fluid camera 
movements of cinematographer 
Rodrigo Prieto and the tempestuous 
score of composer Elliot Goldenthal. 

If Taymor’s direction bolsters the 
film, the writing cripples it. The 
screenplay, adapted from Hayden 
Herrera’s biography by four screen- 
writers (five including an 
unaccredited revision by Edward 
Norton), lacks direction and voice, 
resulting in a perfunctory account of 
Kahlo’s life. The story unravels in a 
series of Very Important Moments, 
punctuated with instances of narra- 
tive exposition that tell rather than 
show the underlying subtext. 
Storylines appear and disappear hap- 
hazardly, and the forcefully energetic 
pacing collapses under the weight of 


its own ambition, resulting in a slug- 
gish middle act and an ending that 
lacks impact. 

It never hurts to have friends in 
high places, and the adage proves es- 
pecially true in Hayek’s case. Despite 
her limited budget, the cast of Frida 
readslikean excerpt from Who’s Who 
on the A-List of Hollywood. Norton 
and Banderas give solid if unspec- 
tacular turns, while Judd and Rush 
are languidly glamorous and 
charismatically genteel, respectively. 
Rees gives a lovely, understated per- 
formance as Kahlo’s father, while 
Maestro is sweetly sympathetic as 
Kahlo’s sister. Adding to the second- 
ary mixis Valeria Golinoas Rivera’s ex- 
wife, a woman who first responds viru- 
lently to his marriage to Kahlo, only to 
strike up an odd friendship with the 
other woman as time passes by. 

The heart of the movie lies in the 
characters of Frida Kahlo and Diego 
Rivera, and both Hayek and Molina 
live up to the responsibility. They have 
exquisite chemistry that adds to the 
romance of their relationship, and it 
plays especially well during their qui- 
eter, more intimate scenes. Molina is 
extraordinarily captivating as the 
booming, bear-like Rivera. He is not 
a handsome man, but he radiates a 
powerful aura of charm and energy 
that creates a potent allure for the 
opposite sex. He inhabits the charac- 


ter ofthe morallyambiguous but ideo- 
logically pure Rivera completely and 
commands the attention of those who 
surround him in the film as well as 
those who watch him in the audience. 
His greatest strength is Hayek’s 
most inhibiting weakness. She is one 
of Hollywood’s most underrated ac- 
tresses, a performer whose bombshell 
body belies the talents ofa deft, nervy 
comedienne with intelligence and 
moxie. Indeed, she shines best in Frida 
when she has a twinkle in her eye and 
intentions of mischief up her sleeve. 
She handles the dramatic aspects of 
her role with capability and skill, but 
she never fully inhabits her character 
the way Molina does. Her passion for 
Kahlo is admirable and highly evi- 
dent, butitalso serves asa hindrance, 
as she fails to overcome the separa- 
tion between actor and character that 
Molina transcends effortlessly. Still, 
Hayek’s performance is rich in depth 
and quality, and it’s likely that she 
(and hopefully Molina) will score an 
Oscar nod come February. . 
Frida is far from a masterpiece 
but it’s a compelling work of art with 
its strong direction, gorgeous visuals 
and sharp performances. Ironically, 
its mix of tangible strengths and con- 
ceptual weaknesses are perhaps the 
best tribute to the flawed but power- 
fully complex spirit that was and will 
always be Frida Kahlo. wee 
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Aries: (MARCH 21-ApRrIL 19) 

All the spackle and caulk in the 
world won’t get you out of your 
current bind. Maybe if you were 
Bob Vila or MacGyver or someting. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Of the daily newspapers available in 
New York City, Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo probably has the most Russian 
text. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

The answer to all of your problems, 
strangeasitmaysound, isto goon the 
Internet and look up recipies for 
strawberry rhubarb pie. 


CANcerr: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 


Horoscopes are a growing indus- 
try. Did you know that an entry- 
level horoscope writer can earn two- 
figures with no experience? 

Leo: (Juty 23-Aucust 22) 

This may come asa surprise to you, 
but next week, you have to write a 
20-page research paper on the mat- 
ing habits of Hampden residents. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Week in and week out, you try to fit 
in with your peer group, but it isn’t 
working. Have you considered get- 
ting a new peer group? 








Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Are you just going to sit there, or will you 
getup and do something about the press- 
ing problems of the day? That’s right: 
someone needs to get VH1 off the air. 
Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Wrong as he may be on the political is- 
sues, CNN’s Tucker Carlsonis one snappy 
dresser. Next week, try out the bow tie 
look and watch the ladies drool. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Go downto Ottobar one of these daysand 
meetthe guy with the huge scary tattoo on 
his head. I bet people ask him if they can 
rub it all the time. 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Fend for yourself, dude. Mommy and 
daddy won’tbe sending you cash forever, 
which is all the more reason to off them 
before they spend your inheritence. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
For a mild case of the blues, I offer the 
following solution: steal one of those 
“speedhump” roadsignsand putitabove 
your bed. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
“Yourself” is not a word often seen at the 
beginning of sentence. Neither is “and,” 
but you see horoscopes starting with 
“and” all the time. Coincidence? 
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Across 113. pot alternative 45. ruby, emerald or diamond 
115. command to a dog 47. getting a little chubbier 
1. ICE CREAM FLAVOR 117. to me (French) 48. thread partner with a 
13. animals that bite dogs 118. plan or aspire 49. fish used in fish and chip 
15. hic clothing staple 119. famous rapping Dr. dishes 
16. forget, delete 120. lost during a war (abbr) 50. inc in England 
19. charged atom 122. Erie canal mule 52. shoots water out ofa hole 
20. pie — mode (2 words) 124. “- is” -take without question (infinitive form of verb) 
21. goes with special or secret 125. computer lingo for a whole 54,-not for real at all (2 words) 
22. affirmative; no opposite number 56. political statesman from 
24. Chinese principle of the uni 126. “What’s up -?” Bugs Bunny Greece 
verse that transcends reality expression 57. skimpy shirt style with top 
and is the source of being, non 127. hello for most Europeans 58. scheduled for something 
being, and change 129. units of 1000 soldiers 60. weenie partner 
25. tap or touch - 132. Indonesian Province 63. Roman emperor, (hint spell it 
26. past tense of light 133. ICE CREAM FLAVOR phonetically) 
27. former Russian autocrat 64. magicians’ tool 
29. ready, - , go (1 word) DOWN 65. opinions of oneself 
31. students dread having to read 67. supreme court is above this 
a lot of them (abbr) 1. 100 years (abbr) (abbr) 
33. Steven Spielberg alien creation 2. laughing syllable 70. Raleigh is the capital (abbr) 
34. madam’s partner 3. horse or pony 71. some people call gym this 
35, invitees to a party 4. female egg 73. some nurses have this degree 
37. hearing organ 5. French pronoun 74, one and 50 to a Roman 
39. - shucks! (1 word) 6. occurred or took place 80. grab 
40. cease to exist 7. Spanish food 81. 3toa Roman 
41. slump or hang down 8. Chicago train nickname 85. a small speck . 
42. slippery fish with electric 9. soar 87. 45 degrees fron East 
shocks 10. employs 89. Hudson or Chesapeake 
44. toy cap that you flip over 11. ready, set, - (1 word) 90. born (French) 
46. cons partner 12. medical personal (abbr) 92. sense of humor 
48. - or nothing (1 word) 13. Italian car brand 94. group sings “One More Time”, 
49. 150 in Roman terms 14. group or batch - Punk (one word) 
51. lice’s eggs 17. intro politics class at JHU 96. not the ideal weight 
53. earl gray, green, and jasmine (abbr) 97. opposite of many 
55. long time span 18. Greek or Roman garb 99. bite softly 
56. gifted and talented program 20. composed of hydrogen, 101. syllable before lalala 
(abbr) oxygen and nitrogen . 102. Greek letter 
57. I’ve got the - for you 23. observe or perceive 103. America’s uncle 
59. cooking utensil similar toa pan 25. ICE CREAM FLAVOR 105. some babies first word 
61. US soccer league 26. don’t tell the truth 107. Scandinavian airline 
62. opposite of left (abbr) 27. pull or yank at 109. representation 
63. gov t research agency 28. AAA gives directions for this 110. cheer ona sibling 
64. wobble and shuffle like a duck (abbr) 111. smack 
66. hair styling goop 30. dance that makes noise 112. St. Louis has a famous one 
68. type of computer screen with 32. ICE CREAM FLAVOR 114. zip, nada, zilch 
out ‘D’ 34. bro partner 116. partition or divider 
69. civic or community 35. guy partner 118. response (abbr) 
72. concurs (2 words) 36. important person in 119. John’s last name 
75. increase or addition Washington DC (abbr) 121; Swiss mountain 
76. Anthony and Cleopatra (abbr) 38. go bad 123. Hawaiian necklace 
77. Bismark is it’s capital 40. wear 125. Ltd in the United Stated 
(abbr) 41. sleek and tricky ! 126. 500 + 100 + 1000 toa Roman 
78. globe or sphere 43. liner and gloss is put on this 
79. rebuffs or rejects ’ 
oes beat SOLUTIONS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
2 pasate Dl aE RRP oer ae Raha st eet Sela et 
84. Williams or Kennedy JL AL CI KE FHIOJE(D{ 1] T] 
seared oF Nee Dano DOG © 
89. honey and killer are iN {D IN[E;ALE|R| FA; O[R|T{ATS] NT | 
versions of this insect PT {O}N, PUI T{A| Ci HI I[O[N[UT| C | O[0| 
90. acronym for a DC based 
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orchestra conducted by 
Leonard Slatkin 

91. black bird known for 
carrying West Nile virus 

93. not the beginning 

95. happening twice 

96. not near 

97. think or consider 

98. flimsy metal 

100. put in your mouth and digest 

102. earn your money, receive - 
(1 word) 

103. view 

104. talk online on aim (abbr) 

106. - the season to be jolly 

108. scare or fear 

111. hee partner 

112. near or - 
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Zits, pimples, snot and 
gas on display at museum 


| BY WEN SHI 

THE JonNs Hopkins News-LetTrer 
| Do you know the difference be- 
| tween a hiccup and a belch? Have 
| you ever wondered how gas forms, 
| but are too polite to ask? Do you 
| want to learn how to fake bloody 
| wounds to scare your friends? The 
| answers to questions such as these 
can be found in the exhibit 
| Grossology: The (Impolite) Science 
| of the Human Body, currently on 
display in the Maryland Science 
Center in the Inner Harbor. 
| The traveling exhibit is based on 
| Sylvia Branzei’s best-selling book 
| Grossology. Branzei, a high school 
science teacher from California, de- 
scribes Grossology as the “science 
of really gross things.” In an inter- 
view with Leslie Crawford of http:// 
www.salon.com, Branzei stated that 
she first became interested in the 
“stinky, crusty and slimy” charac- 
teristics of the human body when 
she was cutting her toenails. “I said, 
| ‘Oh, what’s this icky stuff under my 
toenails?” she was quotedas saying. 
“When I thought about it, it hit me 
| thatthere’salotofgross things about 
our body that we want to know 
about.” Nowfive years later, Branzei 
has published fourhighlyacclaimed 
| books on Grossology, and her work 
| has inspired a calendar, CD-ROMs 
and a television show, as well as ex- 
hibits traveling in North American, 
Europe and Asia. 

The Grossology exhibit at the 
Maryland Science Center utilizes 
animatronic characters (such as 
those used in major theme parks) 
and other innovative technology to 
illustrate the physics, chemistry and 
physiology of a runny nose, body 
odor, vomit, gas and more. It is a 





science-in-disguise exhibition 
_where both children and adults can 
havefunwhilelearning abouttopics 


' thatare seldom discussed otherwise. | 


According to Christine Rowett, 
Director of Media Relations at the 
Maryland Science Center, the ex- 
hibit has attracted large audiences, 
| numbering from 100 to 1,000 per 
day since its opening on Oct. 4. 
Rowett credited the enthusiasm of 
the visitors to the content and pre- 
sentation of the exhibit. “Itis nice to 
see [an exhibit] about boogers ... as 
science is presented in a very acces- 
sible, fun way,” Rowett said. 

The goal of the exhibit is to get 
children interested in heath issues 
and what is happening inside their 
bodies. Inaddition to attracting kids 
with the gross stuff, the exhibit also 








Thursday, Nov. 14 


ON CAMPUS 


6:00 p.m. Body Image in Different 
Cultures: This CultureFest event is 
a discussion that raises the question 
of body image in different societies. 
Learn about different perceptions of 
the body in different cultures. For 
more’ information, e-mail 
jhuculturefest@yahoo.com. 


Intersession Travel Courses: To- 
day is the deadline to apply for 
intership travel courses. These 
courses provide “valuable profes- 
sional information and introduce 
students to Hopkins alumni who 
have made names for themselves in 
politics, communication, business 
and science. For more information, 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~registr/ 
interserssion. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. Footloose: The St. Paul’s 
School’s presents Footloose, a musi- 
cal about a boy who turns a town 
upside down when he decides to 

_ show the townspeople what dancing 
is really about. Clap your hands as 
you sing along with Let’s Hear if for 
the Boy and Almost Paradise this 
evening. Tickets are only $6.00. For 
more information, call 410-821- 
3047. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Renaissance 
Ensemble: Spend the night listening 
as Mark Cudek directs the Peabody 
Renaissance Ensemble. This concert 
is located in Griswold Hall and is 
free. For more information, call 410- 
659-8100. 
ee 















features medical definitions, models 
ofhuman bodies and endoscopicvid- 
eos of the human upper GI tract that 
appeal to a more mature audience. 
The 5,000-square-foot exhibit 
contains 16 stations and is divided 
into three categories: the Nose, the 
Gut and Other Gross Stuff. In the 
“Tour du Nose” station, visitors can 
enter a giant nose and explore 10 na- 
sal features such as mucus produc- 
tion, olfactory epithelium, nose hair 
and Eustachian tubes. As people walk 
to the back of the nose, a loud sneeze 
is triggered and air rushes through 
the nasal passage. In “Nigel Nose-It- 
All,” a 9-foot animatronic figure ex- 
plains to the audience how the nose 
functions, including allergies, sinuses 
and runny noses. A special kind of 
snot drops out of his faucet nose at 
various times during his presentation. 
In the Gut category, “Urine: the 
Game” teaches visitors how the kid- 


neys cleanse the blood and produce 
urine in a virtual reality experience. 
“Burp Man,” a larger-than-life car- 
toon character, drinks from a three- 
foot soft drink that is pumped by visi- 
tors. The stomach pressure increases 
until the character releases a very 
impressive belch. Another interactive 
exhibit shows how the lower esoph- 
ageal sphincter keeps food in the 
stomach and creates burps when gas 
escapes. The “Gas Attack” display 
showcases two pinball machines that 
teach visitors which foods create the 
most gas in people’s GI tract. 

Visitors can also scale the “Zits, 
Blisters and Scabs” Climbing Wall, 
experiment with flatulence pipes to 
learn about intestinal gas, and sniff 
and match the four most gross body 
smalls imaginable: armpits, lower in- 
testines, mouths and feet. 

For more information, call the 24- 
hourinformation line: 410-685-5225. 





Thrillers now showing 


SCOTLAND ROAD 


Get ready for Fell’s Point Corner 
Theatre’s newest sensation, Scotland 
Road, now playing through Dec. 1 in 
downtown Baltimore. 

Do not be deterred by a plot that 
may seem to come directly from the 
National Inquirer: a young woman 
clothed in early 20th century attire is 
found floating on an iceberg by a 
group of fishermen in the Atlantic 
Ocean. All she can speak is one terri- 
fying word: “Titanic.” Who is this 
woman and what does she know? 

The rest of the play involves the 
audience in a suspenseful tale of in- 
trigue, hidden secrets and suspense. 


The woman is placed in a sanitarium 


ed forby Dr. Halbrech, while 
constantly being interrogated by the 
mysterious character John Astor, who 
is very obsessed with Titanic history. 

Astor preys upon the woman and 
plays psychological games with her. 
He dedicates the play to an attempt to 
break through her story and reveal 
her real identity. 

Scotland Road, which has already 
been hailed by critics as an “unfor- 
gettably gripping psychological 
thriller,” should make for a refresh- 
ing way to spend a Saturday night. 

If you could watch the Kate 
Winslet and Leonardo DiCaprio ver- 
sion half a dozen times, you should 
definitely see this at least once. 

—By Rebecca Shields 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK 


The Woman in Black is the new- 
est feature playing at the Vaga- 
bond Players in downtown Balti- 
more. Come to the “oldest 
continuously operating little the- 
ater in America” and allow your- 
self to be scared stiff as you watch 
The Woman in Black, a play that 
combines “spine tingling 
tension...[with] perfectly paced 
storytelling and stagecraft.” 

Hailed across Baltimore by 
critics as a “brilliant thriller, a 
must see,” this play stems around 
a search for a woman in black, 
whose very name terrifies the lo- 


_cal community members. Appar- 
_ ently, she is the woman respon~ 
sible for the death of many locals. | 





A young lawyer attempts to ex- 
plain his encounters with this ter- 
rifying legend one night, but can 
only do so through the help of an 
actor. 

If you can handle a psychologi- 
cal journey into the far reaches of 
blackness, then bring some friends 
and head on over to the Vagabond 
Players for an evening of chills and 
terror. 

The Woman in Black is a great ex- 
ample of the entertainment value that 
local theater provides our commu- 


nity. 
— By Rebecca Shields 











Three classic plays revisited 


JEKYLL AND HYDE 


Tired ofreservingarestaurant and 
buying tickets to the theater? Toby’s 
Dinner Theatre may be just what 


. you're looking for. Currently show- 


ing the musical Jekyll and Hyde, this 
theater is unique in that it also has a 
live orchestra. 

This Broadway musical was 
adapted from the book of same name 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, author of 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped. The 
story centers on Dr. Jekyll, a.brilliant 
doctor and socialite whose failed ex- 
periments turn him into the evil Mr. 
Hyde. Critics have described Jekyll 
and Hyde’s musical score as “excel- 
lent,” and the plot is considered an 
emotional roller coaster. 

Directed by Toby Orenstein, the 
owner of the restaurant, Jekyll and 
Hyde is presented “in the round.” 
Guests are seated at dinner tables, all 
of which are within 30 feet of the stage. 

The “dinner” part of Toby’s Din- 


ner Theater isas first-rate as the show. 
With an expansive buffet, salad bar 
and make-you-own sundae table, 
getting quality food doesn’t mean 
waiting forever. 

For students who are used to din- 
ing at Terrace or Wolman, Toby’s 
Dinner Theater offers a superb 
chance to upgrade both the food and 
the entertainment. Ticket prices 
range from $36 to $41 depending on 
the time of the performance. Better 
hurry, though, Jeykll and Hyde dis- 
appears from Toby’s stage after Nov. 
LD 

—By Patrick Kerns 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Does a play about sword fighting, 
sex, cross-dressing, love and laugh- 
ter interest you? If so, then you may 
want to hop over to Ellicott City’s 
Howard County Center for the Arts 
to see a production of William 
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hrysanthemums fill 


Balto public garden 


BY TRAVIS KAIM 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Are youused to the sunny weather 
of Texas? Do you miss the fresh air of 
the country, or are you just worn out 
from all of the exams and homework 
that always seem to pile up? 

Whatever the reason, if you want 
to escape the honking horns and hec- 
tic streets of Baltimore, a great desti- 
nation lies up the road in Brookside 
Gardens, in Montgomery County. 

This award-winning 50 acre dis- 
play has been around for over three 
decades and is located just a short 
half-hour drive from Homewood 
campus. 

_ This public garden offers free ba- 








sic admission to all, with small fees. 


for the guided tours and special shows 
occasionally offered throughout the 
year. There is plenty to see in this 
park with more than 10 different types 
of gardens, including one devoted 
solely to roses and others centered 
around aquatic and fragrant plants. 
With the gardens open from sunrise 
until sunset, this is an enjoyable trip 
for all. 

One of the biggest events of No- 
vember is the chrysanthemum dis- 
play. With free admission, you can 
come down any time until Dec. 1 to 
see these beautiful flowers. Talented 


‘gardeners from all over Maryland 


come together to display chrysanthe- 


mums of all shapes, sizes and colors. 


Forinstance, did youknowthatchry- | 


santhemums can combine to form 

dice, dominosand dartboards, as well 

as many other geometric shapes? 
These beautiful flowers, as well 


| don and seeing the Bard performed 
| in his native country. 


| 


as almost anything else growing in | 


these gardens, are also available in 
the gift shop, just one of the im- 
provements that have been made to 
the garden. 

A much larger and more extensive 


| This isa remake of J.M. Barrie’s tale 


visitor’s center has also just been | 


added, and with the additional infor- | 


mation, this is a great trip for those 
who have tired of the flowers or “scen- 
ery” available in the blocks around 
Homewood campus. 

The Gardens are part of Wheaton 


_ Regional Park, another great reason 


to head out there. This large park 
offers a nature center, fishing pond, 
ice skating rink, an athletic complex 
with several sports available and 
plenty of picnic sites, as food is not 
allowed within the Gardens them- 
selves. A great weekend destination, 


you should be sure to go and check | 


out these great displays while they 
last. 


If you want to give your nose a | 


break from all of the “wonderful” 
smells Baltimore has to offer, head 
over to the gardens. For more infor- 


mation, call 301-962-1401, or visit | 


http://www.memncppc.org/parks/ 
brookside/index.Shtm. 


| 
| 
| 


| 











Shakespeare's Twelfth Night on No- 
y. 15and 16. 

Shakespeare, you say? Yea, the 
onewho wroteall those British plays. 
Twelfth Night is a hilarious comedy 
in the tradition of Taming of the 
Shrew, or 10 Things I Hate About 
You, for those who prefer their 
Shakespeare with a side of pop cul- 
ture. 

The play is set in the kingdom of 
Illyria where most of the characters 
are looking for love or loved ones. 
One of the play’s highlights is the 
character of Sir Toby Belch (played 
byB. J. Gailey), one of Shakespeare's 
best fools, who, together with Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek (played by 
Patrick Kilpatrick) make endless 
mischief. 

This is the first production of the 
Chesapeake Shakespeare Company, 
a newly formed troupé that seeks to 
“to [bring] lively, accessible produc- 
tions of Shakespeare to a wide audi- 
ence in Maryland,” according to 


their Web page at http:// | 
www.reptheater.com/ 
twelfthnight.htm. 


The shows on Nov. 15and 16 are 
at 7:30 p.m. Tickets run for a stu- 
dent-friendly $13, which is much 
cheaper than actually flying to Lon- 


—By Patrick Kerns 


PETER PAN 


For students who wished they had 
never grown up and for those who 
never did, the Center Stage Theater's 
production of Peter Pan would make 
for a great night out on the town, 
now playing daily until Nov. 24 . 


of Peter Pan, the boy who never 
wanted to grow up. 

Director Irene Lewis has taken 
this classic and turned it on its head. 
Through creative stageand costume 
design, she has brought many of the | 





psychological themes of the play di- 
rectly to the surface. The entire play 


reer Bpates Sak i : 


‘is conducted in the children’s n 
ery. At one point, pirates tie up the 
protagonists with a jump rope, and 
a house is constructed out of chairs 
and blankets. 

Jefferson Mays plays the part of 
Peter, also a large departure from 
traditional. In the history of the 
play’s production, women have usu- 
ally played the lead role. 

Even with the significant changes 
in the feel of the play, there is still the 
characteristic flying about to dazzle 
everyone. For more information, 
visit http://www.toad.net/ 
~centerstage/index. html. 

—By Patrick Kerns 
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NOVEMBER 14. To 20 


7:30 p.m. Verdi’s Rigoletto: The Bal- 
timore Opera Company opens its 
2002-2003 season with Verdi's 
Rigoletto , starring Mark Delavan in 
the title role. Rigoletto is conducted 
by Andrea Licata in the Lyric Opera 
House. For more information, call 
410-625-1600 or visit http:// 
www.baltimoreopera.com. 


Tradition and Innovation: The 
South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The Walters Museum in- 
vites patrons to view their collection 
on South Italian vase painting. For 
more information on the exhibit, call 
410-547-9000. 


Friday, Nov. 15 





ON CAMPUS 


8:00 p.m. Fashion Show: Imagine 


this: the catwalks of Milan, Paris and 
New York all rolled into one, in the 
fashionable city of Baltimore. Come 
to the Glass Pavilion and watch your 
friends as they model their lovely 
selves. Prepare your ears for good 
music and your bodies for lots of 
dancing. For more information, e- 
mail jhuculturefest@yahoo.com. 


8:00 p.m. JHU Jazz Ensemble Con- 
cert: Come support the JHU Jazz 
Ensemble as they perform their fall 
semester concert tonight in the 
Mattin Center. The group is con- 
ducted by Matt Belzer. The program 
willinclude songs by jazzlegends such 
as Dizzy Gillespie and Thad Jones. 
_ Admission is free. For more infor- 
mation, e-mail noah@jhmi.edu, 


8:00 p.m. Mental Notes Concert: 
What would Brian Boitano Do? Goto 
the Mental Notes Fall Concert! 
Hopkins’ craziest a cappella group 
will be performing a painfully sexy 
mix of music with guest groups The 
Connecticut College Co Co Beaux 


4s 
~ 





and The George Washington Uni- 
versity Pitches in the Schafler Audi- 
torium. For more information, e-mail 
antigo@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. All’s Well that Ends Well: 
Or is it? Join Theatre Hopkins as they 
put on one of Shakespeare’s most be- 
loved plays, All’s Well that Ends Well. 
Tickets are only $5 for students with 
valid ID. For more information, call 
410-516-7159 or e-mail 
thehop@jhu.edu. 


10:00 p.m. - 2:00 a.m. Free Coffee at 
CoffeeGrounds: Come to 
CoffeeGrounds in the Mattin Center 
Café for free coffee, doughnuts, hot 
chocolate and indie rock band Patton. 
For more information, e-mail 
coffeegrounds@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. Fresh Musicat 
Lexington Market: Picture this: pick- 
ing fresh produce and poultry, baked 
goods and other goodies while listen- 
ing to live music. Does it get any bet- 
ter than this? This afternoon, spend 
the day shopping for food while be- 
ing serenaded by alive concert, cour- 
tesy of Tony Sciuto with Paul Soroka. 
For more information, call 410-685- 
6169 or visit http:// 
www.lexingtonmarket.com., 


7:00 p.m. Ghostwalk: Prepare to be 
spookedas you join this walking tour, 
Fell’s Point, which is known for its 
rich, yet at times shady, history, is the 
perfect backdrop for this tour, which 
takes visitors past famous houses and 
scenes from American history. For 
more information, call 410-675-6750. 


7:00 p.m. - 11:00 p.m. Black Tie and | 


Boxers: The Friends of Walters vol- 
unteer organization organizes 
tonight’s gala, which includes live 


NIGHTEDEE 


CLUBS © 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 

Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 ~ 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S$, Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 203 E. Davis St., 410-752-6886 

Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St., 410-783-9004 ; 
Rec Room, 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 ae 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 . Bsa 
The Spot Nite Club, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 
The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 





) 








Cafe Tattoo, 4825 B 


COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 Pout, 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 


COFFEE 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 15 York Ro 
‘Road, 410-325-74 
St, Paul Stre 
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music courtesy ofJoe Sheppard, din- 
ner and dancing. This event is lo- 
cated at the Walters Art Museum 
and is $90 for Friends of Walters 
non-members and $75 for Friends 
of Walters members. For more in- 
formation on the exhibit, call 410- 
547-9000. 


7:30 p.m. Footloose: The St. Paul’s 
School’s presents Footloose, a musi- 
cal about a boy who turns a town 
upside down when he decides to 
show the townspeople what danc- 
ing is really about. Clap your hands 
as you sing along with Let’s Hear if 
for the Boyand Almost Paradise this 
evening. Tickets are only $6.00. For 
more information, call 410-821- 
3047. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Renaissance 
Ensemble: Spend the night listen- 
ing as Mark Cudek directs the 
Peabody Renaissance Ensemble. 
This concert is located in Griswold 
Hall and is free. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. Maryland Dance En- 
semble: Join the University of Mary- 
land Dance departmentas they wel- 
come New York dance artist Keely 
Garfield, who will showcase a col- 
lection of her new work. Tickets are 
$12 and the performance will beheld 
in the Dance Theatre of the Clarice 
Smith Performing Arts Center. For 
more information, call 301-405- 
2787. 


8:00 p.m. Ken Drake on 
Broadwood Piano: Strathmore 
| proudly presents noted pianist, pro- 
fessor and author Ken Drake as he 
performs an evening of Chopin on 
Strathmore’s 150-year-old 
Broadwood paino. This concert is 
part of the Gerald M. Woofter Me- 
morial program series. For more 
information, visit http:// 
www.strathmore.org. 


8:00 p.m. Three Sisters: Anton 
Chekhov’s masterpiece, Three Sis- 
ters, will be performed tonight at the 
Center for the Arts Mainstage The- 
ater. The play is an intriguing mix of 
humor and wit as it conveys the 

_-character’s longings for the future 
and the weight of their past actions. 
Formore information, call 410-704- 
2787.. 


8:15 p.m. Wind Works: Come for 
an evening spent listening to some 
of the worlds most renowned sym- 
phonies, including Persichetti’s 
Sympony for Band, Arnold’s Tam 
O'Shanter, Robert Russell Bennett’s 
Symphonic Songs for Bandand Erick 
Whitacre’s October. For more in- 
formation, call 410-704-2787. 


Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theater 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of August Wilson’s Ma 
Rainey’s Black Bottom, directed by 
Tazewell Thompson. This play will 
take place in Kreeger Auditorium. 
For more information, call 202-554- 
9066. 





Saturday, Nov. 16 


ON CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. — 2:00 p.m. Project 
H.O.P.E. Helping Other People 
Through Empowerment (H.O.P.E.) 
isaconsumerrun drop-incenter for 
adults diagnosed with mental ill- 
ness. JHU American Red Cross vol- 
unteers will take the initiative to cre- 
ate a job skills workshop for the 
consumers of H.O.P.E., teaching 
skills such as resume writing, inter- 
view techniques and job readiness. 

Join the ARC volunteers outside of 
Wolman at 10:45 a.m. For more in- 
formation, e-mail Raymond Chaiat 
rchai@jhu.edu. 


11:00 a.m. Shriver Hall Concert 
Series: Today’s marks the day long 
symposium on the chamber works 
of Johannes Brahms. At 11:00 am, 
pianistand moderator Robert Levin 
leads a panel of distinguished 
Brahms scholars Reinhold 
Brinkmann, Walter Frisch, and 
Michael Musgrave in an explora- 
tion of Brahms’ final sonatas for 
~ clarinet and piano and their tran- 
scription by Brahms for the viola. 
Following a lunch provided to all 
participants, clarinetist Charles 
~ Neidich conductsa master class with 
students from the Peabody Conser- 
-yatory. The day concludes with a 


‘complete concert performance of 


both sonatas by Levin and violist 

Kim Kashkashian. | 
from $39 to $49. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-7164. 


: -quet: CultureFest concludes its se- 
of events with a closing celebra- 


Tickets range 


8:00 p.m. CultureFest Closing Ban- 


tion of multiculturalism at Hopkins. 
The banquet, to be held in the Glass 
Pavilion, will feature a full dinner, 
speakers and musical performers rep- 
resenting a diverse array of cultural 
traditions. Tickets will be sold in ad- 
vance for $12 per student with stu- 
dent ID and $15 for staff, faculty and 
at-the-door sales. For more informa- 
tion and tickets, e-mail 
jhuculturefest@yahoo.com. 


8:00 p.m. All’s Well that Ends Well: 
Oris it? Join Theatre Hopkins as they 
put on one of Shakespeare’s most 
beloved plays, All’s Well that Ends 
Well. Tickets are only $5 for students 
with valid ID. For more information, 


call 410-516-7159 or e-mail 
thehop@jhu.edu. 
OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. Bonds of History: Em- 
bark on a historic journey as histori- 
ans Phillip Merrilland Ralph Clayton 
describe the slave trade around Fell’s 
Point and the nearby nautical com- 
munity. For more information, call 
410-675-6750. 


10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Illuminated 
Letter: The Walters Art Museum in- 
vites patrons to spend the afternoon 
visiting the special exhibit entitled II- 
luminated Letter. This exhibit is free 
with museum admission. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


12:00 p.m. The Book of Kings: Join 
trained docents at the Walters Art 
Museum as they lead a tour showcas- 
ing the museum’s spotlight on the 
books of kings. The tour will begin in 
the visitor lobby at Centre Street and 
is free with museum admission. For 
more information, call 410-547-9000. 


12:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. Fresh Musicat 
Lexington Market: Picture this: pick- 
ing fresh produce and poultry, baked 
goods and other goodies while listen- 
ing to live music. Does it get any bet- 
ter than this? This afternoon, spend 
the day shopping for food while be- 
ing serenaded by alive concert, cour- 
tesy of the Deacons. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-685-6169 or visit 
http://www. lexingtonmarket.com. 


12:30 p.m. Ellis Island of Baltimore: 
Embark on a walking tour of Balti- 
more, our nation’s second largest port 
of immigration. Explore various eth- 
nic neighborhoods and learn about 
immigrants’ stories. This tour is.pre- 
sented by the Baltimore Immigration 
Museum and the Preservation Soci- 
ety. For more information, call 410- 
675-6750. 


7:30 p.m. Footloose: The St. Paul’s 
School’s presents Footloose, a musi- 
cal about a boy who turns a town 
upside down when he decides to show 
the townspeople what dancing is re- 
ally about. Clap your hands as you 
sing along with Let’s Hear if for the 
Boyand Almost Paradise this evening. 
Tickets are only $6.00. For more in- 
formation, call 410-821-3047. 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Camerata: 
Tonight, let the Peabody Camerata 
serenade you, as Phil Popham plays 
on the oboe and English horn. Led by 
conductor Gene Young, this event is 
free to the public and is located in 
Griswold Hall. For more information, 
call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. Three Sisters: Anton 
Chekhov’s masterpiece, Three Sisters, 
will be performed tonight at the Cen- 
ter for the Arts Mainstage Theater. 
The play is an intriguing mix of hu- 
mor and wit as it conveys the 
character’s longings for the future and 
the weight of their past actions. For 
more information, call 410-704-2787. 


8:00 p.m. Maryland Dance En- 
semble: Join the University of Mary- 
land Dance department as they wel- 
come New York dance artist Keely 
Garfield, who will showcase a collec- 
tion of her new work. Tickets are $12 
and the performance will be held in 
the Dance Theatre of the Clarice 
Smith Performing Arts Center. For 
more information, call 301-405-2787. 


8:15 p.m. Verdi’s Rigoletto: The Bal- 
timore Opera Company opens its 
2002-2003 season with Verdi's 
Rigoletto , starring Mark Delavan in 


the title role. Rigoletto is conducted 


by Andrea Licata in the Lyric Opera 
House. For more information, call 
410-625-1600 or visit http:// 
www.baltimoreopera.com. ; 


——$_ 


Sunday, Nov. 17 © 
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2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Throat Cul- 


ture: Join Throat Culture for some 
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sketch comedy in Arellano Theater 
this afternoon. Tickets are only $3. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.webapps.jhu.edu. 


2:15 p.m. All’s Well that Ends Well: 
Or is it? Join Theatre Hopkins as they 
put on one of Shakespeare’s most 
beloved plays, All’s Well that Ends 
Well. Tickets are only $5 for students 
with valid ID. For more information, 
call 410-516-7159 or e-mail 
thehop @jhu.edu. 


7:30 p.m. Russian Ensemble to Per- 
form at Shriver Hall: The Chamber 
Orchestra Kremlin makes its Balti- 
more debut tonight as part of the 
Shriver Hall Concert Series. This 17- 
member string orchestra, founded in 
1991 by conductor Misha Rachlevsky, 
tours to critical acclaim throughout 
the world. Ithas recorded 12 CDs on 
the Swiss Claves label. Today’s pro- 
gram includes the music of Richard 
Strauss, Bela Bartok, and the famous 
Seranade for Strings by Tchaikovsky. 
The Chamber Orchestra Kremlin is 
featured as this season’s Yale Gordon 
Young Artists. Tickets range from 
$14 to $27. A free pre-concertlecture 
begins at 6:30 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, call 410 516-7164. 


OFF CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. Ringside: The Boxing 
Paintings and Sculpture of Joseph 
Sheppard: Join trained docents atthe 
Walters Art Museum as they lead a 
tour showcasing the museum’s spot- 
light on the boxing paintings and 
sculptures of artist Joseph Sheppard. 
The tour will begin in the visitor lobby 
at Centre Street and is free with mu- 
seum admission. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-547-9000. 


2:00 p.m. Three Sisters: Anton 
Chekhov's masterpiece, Three Sisters, 
will be performed tonight at the Cen- 
ter for the Arts Mainstage Theater. 
The play is an intriguing mix of hu- 
mor and wit as it conveys the 
character’s longings for the futureand 
the weight of their past actions. For 
more information, call 410-704-2787. 


3:00 p.m. Verdi’s Rigoletto: The Bal- 
timore Opera Company opens its 
2002-2003 season with Verdi’s 
Rigoletto, starring Mark Delavan in 
the title role. Verdi’s Rigoletto is di- 
rected by Roberto Lagana and con- 
ducted by Andrea Licata in the Lyric 
Opera House. Delavan was previously 


"seen in last year’s Tosca and in 2000's 


Aida. Tickets range from $37 - $132. 
For more information, call Janet 
Mullany at 410-625-1600 orvisithttp:/ 
/www.baltimoreopera.com. 


3:00 p.m. Olde Englyshe Musick: 
Hear your Occ. Civ books come alive 


* as you listen to secular songs and 


dances from medieval minstrels, 
music from Shakespeare’s time and 
medieval mass movements. Don’t 
miss this unique opportunity to lis- 


ten to instruments such as shawms, 
vielles, rebec, gothicharpcrumhorns, 
organ and viola de gambas. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


7:30 p.m. Five Plus One: Tonight’s 
woodwind quintet concert with saxo- 
phone will be performing Printemps, 
by Henri Tomasi. Towson 
University’s woodwind quintet has 
performed at venues such as the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory in Russia. 
For more information, call 410-704- 
2787. 


Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theatre 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of August Wilson’s Ma 
Rainey’s Black Bottom, directed by 
Tazewell Thompson. This play will 
take placein Kreeger Auditorium. For 
more information, call 202-554-9066. 





Monday, Nov. 18 


ON CAMPUS 


5:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. The Godfather: 
The Film and Media studies depart- 
ment welcomes you into their family 
as they screen The Godfather this af- 
ternoon in Gilman 110. For more in- 
formation, e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. Films about Films: Put on 
your introspective spectacles and 
come out to see the film America’s 
Sweethearts, presented by Towson 
University’s John Turner. Come on, 
the movie stars Julia Roberts, 
Catherine Zeta-Jones and Billy Crys- 
tal. Not to mention the uber-funny 
Hank Azaria! For more information, 
call 410-704-2787. 


Miniature Artworks: Who among 
us isn’t amazed at the sheer deli- 
cacy and beauty of miniature art- 
work? Visit the Strathmore Hall Art 
Gallery for the 69th Annual Inter- 
national Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Gravers Exhibi- 
tion. Over 500 pieces of artwork 
are on display, including pieces that 
are no bigger than 25 square inches. 
For more information, call 310- 
530-0540. 


Tuesday, Nov. 19 





~ON CAMPUS 


6:00 p.m. - 6:45 p.m. Dance Like No 
One is Watching: Do just that, plus 
learn how to salsa while you’re at it. 
The Johns Hopkins University Ball- 
room Dance club invites all those who 
wish to learn to salsa to come to the 
Great Hall in Levering. Professional 


‘ 


salsa instructor Grace Badillo will be 
on hand to showall beginners how to 
move to the sensual beat of salsa mu- 
sic. For more information, e-mail 
Crissy at rosa629@yahoo.com. 


6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Army Scholar- 
ships for PreHealth Students: Med 
school is expensive, so come listen to 
Staff Sergeant Kimberly Finch talk 
about various ways to finance your 
future studies. This event will be lo- 
cated in the Clipper Room of Shriver 
Hall and refreshments will be served. 
For more information, visit héttp;// 
www.jhu.edu/~preprof . 


OFF CAMPUS 


5:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Hand Therapy 
for Musicians: The Curtis National 
Hand Center at Union Memorial 
Hospital is holding a “musician’s 
clinic” today, during which, they in- 
vite musicians to bring their instru- 
ments in with them, so that hand 
therapists can show them how to 
properly hold and play their instru- 
ments, to minimize damage to the 
hands. For more information, call 
Amy Strong at 410-554-2500. 


6:30 p.m. Planning for Maryland’s 
Future — Today: Join demograph- 
ics expert Dr. Harold Hodgkinson, 
M.D., as he talks about the problems 
Maryland faces with education, im- 
migration and an aging population. 
Thislecture will beheld atthe Towson 
University College of Graduate Edu- 
cation and is free to the public. For 
more information, call 410-704-2787. 


8:00 p.m. Maryland Dance En- 
semble: Join the University of Mary- 
land Dance department as they wel- 
come New York dance.artist Keely 
Garfield, who will showcase a collec- 
tion of her new work. Tickets are $12 
and the performance will be held in 
the Dance Theatre of the Clarice 
Smith Performing Arts Center. For 
moreinformation, call 301-405-2787. 


8:15 p.m. Music at Paloma’s: Come 
to Paloma’s to listen to renditions of 
music by Jill Scott, India Are, Carlos. 
Santana, Dave Matthews, Duncan 
Sheik and Eric Clapton. For more in-. 
formation, call 410-704-2787. * 


Tradition and Innovation: The, 
South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The Walters Museum in- 
vites patrons to view their collection 

on South Italian vase painting. Ini- 
tially, southern Italian vase painters 
used the Greek style of vase painting’ 
until they developed their own de- 
lightful style. View 10 vase paintings 
that were used in households, sanc- 
tuaries and as offerings to the Gods... 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. a pacha 
Miniature Artworks: Who among 

us isn’t amazed at the sheer delicacy 

and beauty of miniature artwork? 

Visit the Strathmore Hall Art Gallery _ 


for the 69th Annual International 
Society of Miniature Painters, Sculp- 
tors and Gravers Exhibition. Over 
500 pieces of artwork are on display, 
including pieces that are no bigger 
than 25 square inches. For more in- 
formation, call 310-530-0540. 





Wednesday, Nov. 20 


ON CAMPUS °° 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00-p.m. Downsizing 
Democracy: How America Side- 
lined its Citizens and Privatized its 
Public: Have you spotted this trend, 
too? Join political science experts 
Benjamin Ginsberg and Matthew A. 
Crenson as they delve into the intri- 
cacies involving our nation’s politi- 
cal system, and how the balance of 
power between those governing and 
those governed shifted during the 
20th century. Thislecture, located in 
Shriver Hall, is part of the Wednes- 
day Noon Series and does not re- 
quire tickets. For more information, 
call 410-516-7157. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. Verdi’s Rigoletto : The 
Baltimore Opera Company opensits 
2002-2003 season with Verdi’s 
Rigoletto, starring Mark Delavan in 
the title role. Verdi’s Rigoletto is di- 
rected by Roberto Lagana and con- 
ducted by Andrea Licata in the Lyric 
Opera House. Delavan was previ- 
ously seen in last year’s Tosca and in 
2000’s Aida. Tickets range from $37 
to $132. For more information, call 
Janet Mullany at 410-625-1600 or 
visit http:// 
www.baltimoreopera.com. 


7:30 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Mark Shields 
Discussion: Join PBS news analyst 
Mark Shields as he talks about “the 
middle class reaction to the Sixties,” 
Located in A&S Washington Cen- 
ter, room LLO7, 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W.,Washington, D.C. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Three Sisters: Anton 
Chekhoy’s masterpiece, Three Sis- 
ters, will be performed tonight at the 
Center for the Arts Mainstage The- 
ater. The play is an intriguing mix of 
humor and wit as it conveys the. 
character’s longings for the future. 


+ and the weight of their past actions. 


For more information, call 410-704- 
2787520 ehh) io 


8:15 p.m. Jazz Combos: Swing by 
Towson tonight as professional jazz 
musicians David Stambles and Josh. 
Daviswill performas part ofTowson. 
University’s concert celebrating 
acoustic jazz, swing and BeBop. For 
more information, call 410-704. _ 
2787. 
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THE LATE NIGHT TVQUIZ 





Late night television, is there anything better? Not counting 
prime time TV, the answer is clearly no. It’s one of the least 
expensive ways to rot your brain and you don’t even need to leave 
the house. While most late night TV is filled up by syndicated 
reruns, phone sex commercials, infomercials, movies from 1983, 
and fascist propaganda, there is some quality programming found 
in-between for the TV junkies like myself. So without further ado, 
here is your weekly barrage ofbrain busters on this fundamentally 
trivial topic. 


Get your answers in by 5 p.m. on Tuesday. You can bring them 
in to the office, e-mail them to news.letter@jhu.edu or fill out the 
quiz online (at http://www.jhunewsletter.com). 


The winner gets $10 worth of goodies from our sponsors, 
Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 
So just fill out the quiz and win $10 worth of stuff, what else are 
you going to do with your life? 

1. Late Night TV was defined by Johnny Carson and the 
boisterous Ed McMahon for 30 years, providing us with thou- 
sands of humorous celebrity interviews and more wild animals 
from the San Diego Zoo than we'd really care to see. The Tonight 
Show starring Johnny Carson debuted in 1962 and ended thirty 
years later in 1992, but was not the first incarnation of this TV 
institution. It was proceeded by a Steve Allen-helmed version, 
but even he was not the originally host. 

What was the name of the original host of The Tonight 
Show? 


2. Those poor souls who don’t stray from comedy central on 
their TV dial are familiar with one of its finer shows, Insomniac 
starring comedian Dave Attell. It chronicles Attell’s late night 
travels from city to city, highlighting the nightspots, the strange 
attractions, people who work the night shift, and oh yes, lots and 
lots of funny drunks. Insomniac filmed one episode in Baltimore 
in Season one, where Attel went to a club for their August ‘Skank 
of the Month’ con- 
test. 

Which club was 
this? 


3. Since Carson 
retired (and I don’t 
mean Daly), The To- 
night Show has been 
handled by Jay Leno. 
As of this year, Leno 
COURTESY OF HTTP/WWW.ONLINEATHENS.com; a8 hosted The To- 
“So, Mr. Bloomberg, you wenttoJohn Hopkins?” night Show for ten 

years and if you'd 
like to know more about him you can read his biography, Leading 
with My Chin, on reserve at the Milton S. Eisenhower library. Sure, 
he’s pretty funny what with those headlines and stuff, but he’d be 
nothing without his trusty band leader and sidekick. 

What’s the name of the man who laughs at more of Leno’s jokes 
than anyone else? 








4. Late night talk shows are great but what are you going to do 
on the weekend? Saturday Night Live, of course. Now, I know the 
last few years have been rough, but the show is bouncing back. 
Well, it was bouncing back until the inimitable Will Ferrel left. 
Ferrel played the idiotic straight man perfectly in a huge number 
of sketches and remains one of my favorite SNL-ers. We can all 
hopeand pray his movie career is as humorous as his time on SNL. 
Ferrel warmed up the silver screen in a handful of movie roles 
before his departure, one of them being the evil fashion designer 
in Zoolander. 

What was the name of his character? 


5. The Simpsons has featured running jokes about Steve Allen. 


work lost in quality, it gained in chin size. 


COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WWW-PROFESSIONALPHOTOGRAPHY.COM/ 


Since lam hardly old enough to comprehend whatthat’s all about, 
I can only scratch my head in wonderment. When Bart gets $500 
after settling a law suit against the Krusty-O Cereal Corporation, 
he buys Lisa a copy of Bleeding Gums Murphy’s only record. 
What object bearing Steve Allen’s likeness was he first tempted to 
buy at the comic shop? 


6. If you’re someone who shells out the money to watch 
digital cable, you’ve probably discovered that even with twice 
as many channels, there’s still nothing on, especially late at 
night. However, you might have stumbled upon the most 
entertaining of all digital cable channels, GAS: the Game and 
Sports network for kids. GAS replays reruns of all the classic 
Nickelodeon game shows: Double Dare, Family Double Dare, 
Super Sloppy Double Dare, Legends of the Hidden Temple and 
Nick Arcade. Which American Gladiators-esque game show 
has its contestants face the ultimate final challenge: The 
Aggrocrag? 


7. Much talk has been made in the past about the late night 
commercial staple, Madame Cleo, who is now being sued for 
fraud. The soothsayer Madame Cleo, whose services are available 
for $5 a minute, represents a psychic mega-corporation that has 
been around a lot longer than Madame Cleo herself. Cleo ap- 
peared on the scene in 1999, which former Miami Vice star did she 
replace? 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.C( PSINKILTS.COM 
F| Johnny Carson (left) handed off the NBC late 
§| night torch to Jay Leno (top). What the net- 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558), 
Win $10 worth of munchies, 
Must redeem within 30 days, 


8. If you aren’t feeling too sleepy and you can sit through 
Leno, then you can make it to one of the funnier timeslots on 
TV: Late Night with Conan O’Brien. Even though Andy Richter 
has departed from the show, it remains hilarious — but I wish 
someone would shoot Triumph the Insult Comic Dog, 
(Eminem?) You can now catch every episode the next night on 
Comedy Central, but that fact is a bit superfluous for a late 
night TV quiz. Conan has been on the air for nine years and 
before that he was a writer for Saturday Night Live and The 
Simpsons. Don’t worry, this isn’t turning into another Simpsons 
question. 

What college did Conan graduate from? 


9. The Daily Show skirts the line between primetime and 
late night TV with its 11 o’clock timeslot, but I think that 
makes it fair game. The Daily Show has always been a breath 
of comic relief when it comes to the news, but since Sep- 
tember 11th, it has really stepped up and served a greater 
cause: giving us some political insight in a way that’s not 
frustrating or frightening. This has been done through 
many surprising political figure guests. The QM wonders if 
the old show’s host could pull this off with the same style as 
Jon Stewart. 

Who used to host The Daily Show and what was his trade- 
mark game? 


10. Late night TV is the graveyard of crappy infomercials. If 
you watch enough of these, you will probably go insane. Many 
inventions have been launched on the American public 
through these late night ads, including the George Foreman 
Grill, the flat garden hose, high definition sunglasses, fake 
surveillance cameras, and oh yes, chia pets. The mother ofall these 
inventions is The Clapper. Whether it was the theme song or 
perhaps it was just clever idea, it certainly landed a place in 
American culture. 

How much does The Clapper cost (not including shipping and 
handling)? 


Tie Breaker: Name as many late night TV shows as humanly 
possible ... and go. 


Nobody got all of the answers for last week’s quiz correct, but 
Kristopher Thornsbury submitted the largest number of food 
items invented by Taco Bell. Here are the answers: 


Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 
. Whopper 

. China 

. Chick Filet 

Yum! 

1985 

. 100 tacos for $100 at the Tacomat 
. North Carolina 

. Pizza Hut 

. White Castle 

10. Lunch 

11. Maurice and Richard 


WANA AWN 
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A guide for JHU diners 


Dearest desperate diners, 


We understand your desperation. It’s the beginning of November, and 
the thought of yet another night of rubbery chicken strips almost leads you 
to fill out a transfer application. We’re here to tell you that you don’t need 
to take such drastic measures. Simply flip through this handy dinning 
guide, grab some of that emergency money your parents sent you and hail 
a cab to one of Baltimore’s finest. 

But with all of these delicious choices, how can one make a smart 
decision about where to take your self, your date, your parents or your 
group of close friends? 

Believe it or not, Baltimore has more than the tiny strip of cafés that is 
Charles Village. It even has more than the popular restaurants of 
Harborplace. This year, we’ve categorized the restaurant list by area in- 
stead of food type. We hope this will not only expand your knowledge of 
Baltimore restaurants, but also what the many different areas have to offer. 

Thanks again to your trusty Special Issues editors here at the News- 
Letter, we beat our clan of reporters until they agreed to venture out 
around our great city. We gave them the mission of exploring uncharted 
territory around the city instead of the usual reviews of Terrace and Ruby 
Tuesdays. Taking on this mission, they understood theimportance of their 
efforts to let you know about the finest restaurants, bars, diners and eateries 
that are worth your spending that wad of cash saved up from working at the 
library all semester. 

The results of the investigations and analysis were surprising as in some 
cases; restaurants had varied in quality from years past. 

Of course, we could not have finished this extensive guide without the 
help of some of Hopkins’ finest individuals. 

Thank you to Jay and Mike for the pep talks and company during our 
long weekend of layout, to Turbo for his games of catch, long hours of IM 
and insightful headline suggestions, to Liz and Raph for getting us some 
great photos just in the nick of time, to Maany and Ron for their help and 
randomness and hairless chests, Gordo for being here for so many extra 
hours, to Akbar for some spicy yet delectable Indian cuisine which helped 
to refuel us, to the brewers of Yuengling and Bud Light, the head of Dining 
Services for making the dining guide a crucial publication and of course to 
all the News-Letter editors and staff writers whose work you see before your 
eyes. 





Straight out of Compton, 


Jeff Katzenstein and Emily Mayer 
Focus/Special Editions Editors 
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Everyone loves pizza. I’ve yet 
to meet a person who doesn’t 
enjoy this tasty treat. Being from 
New York, I take pizza very se- 
riously. My friends here call me 
the “Pizza snob.” I guess that’s 
because I feel that pizza in Balti- 
more just isn’t good, plain and 
simple. But every once and a 
while, when you’re up late 
studying for that midterm or 
working on that crazy project, 
you get the urge for some late 
night pizza. The question is 
which place to order from. There 
are so many choices around here 
but are any of them good? 

No matter where you order 
from, you're going to have to 
wait. Many places will immedi- 
ately answer the phone, “Hello, 
please hold,” and you will be 
thrust into the waiting queue 
before you even have a chance 
to say anything. Even when I 
called in middle of the day, ata 
non-peak eating time, I got this 
treatment from numerous 
places. The big chain pizza 
places seem to do this more than 
the local joints, though. Even 
after you manage to get your 
order placed, there’s still the 
delivery wait. Most places take a 
little more than half an hour but 


CHARLES VILLAGE 
The local pizza is plentiful but it ain't tasty | 


By Jason Gordon 


I’ve waited over an hour for a 
pizza before. 

Another problem with order- 
ing pizza is price. It seems that 
every time you order, the price is 
different. I don’t know ifit has to 
do with daily specials, but don’t 
expect the pizza to cost the same 
amount next time you order. 

Of course you have your stan- 
dard places. Both Papa John’s and 
Domino’s deliver up standard 
pizza pies. I tend to favor Papa 
John’s over Domino’s pizza in 
terms of taste. From my experi- 
ence, Domino’s tends to have 
thoselittle yellow anti-stick grains 
on the bottom of the pizza, which 
I don’t like at all. Also, I think 
Papa John’s has better sauce and 
better service. 

For the really lazy people, you 
can order Papa John’s on-line to 
skip the wait on hold; however, 
I’ve found that calling in usually 
results in speedier service (though 
I don’t know why). When you 
look on-line, you do get to see a 
collection of current coupons 
though, which can really help you 
save some cash. Papa John’s and 
Domino’s also havea small selec- 
tion of side dishes. Both stores 
have chicken fingers now, 
though I haven’t tried these yet. 
Domino’s calls them Buffalo 
chicken kickers, while Papa 


John’s calls them Papa’s chicken 
strips. Domino’s also has Buf- 
falo wings, which aren’t too bad. 
Both stores also have cheese 
bread sticks, though the ones 
from Domino’s are definitely 
better. 

In addition to the large na- 
tional chains like Domino’s and 
Papa John’s there are some local 
stores where you can order pizza. 
Crazy Mario’s, King’s pizza and 


ORDERING PIZZA? 


Here are some possibilities: 


King’s Pizza: 410-889-3663 
Pizza Boli’s: 410-235-1000 
Casa Mia’s: 410-467-0596 
Egyptian Pizza: 410-323-7060 
Crazy Mario’s: 410-366-1111 
Papa John’s: 410-243-7272 
Domino’s: 410-235-3030 


Pizza Boli’s all deliver to areas 
around and on campus. Crazy 
Mario’s has the cheapest price for 
a simple cheese pizza but you get 
what you pay for — their pizza 
just isn’t that good. 

Pizza Boli’s has a Web site 
where youcan lookover the menu 
in case you forget or lose yours 
and has reasonable prices. King’s 
pizza was a bit pricier but their 
pizza is pretty good. Also, when I 


called King’s pizza, I was able to 
speak with someone to place my 
order without holding which was 
a definite plus for me. All of these 
places have a variety of sides in- 
cluding French fries, subs, garlic 
bread, cheese sticks and fried 
chicken. Check the menus to see 
what’s available at each specific 
place. 

One good pizza place worth 
checking out is Casa Mia’s, lo- 
cated in the Rotunda. If you are 
ever there and have time to spare, 
consider grabbing a slice and a 
menu from this local pizza pub. I 
especially enjoyed the crust, 
which is doughy and biscuit-like. 
Casa Mia’s prices are pretty rea- 
sonable and they even do deliv- 
ery now. In addition to pizza, 
they have pasta dinners, subs, 
sides and salads. If you pick up 
their menu, you will find lots of 
coupons as well. 

One additional placeI thought 
Iwould mention is Egyptian Pizza 
located just south of Towson. This 
gourmet pizza restaurantisaplace 
to order from if you’re looking 
for good food at a not-so-cheap 
price. Their gourmet pizza’s fea- 
ture various ingredients from 
pesto to potatoes, spinach and 
goat cheese. My roommates and I 
have ordered from here a bunch 
of time and have never been dis- 


appointed. They even deliver to 
our area. The menu can be found 
on-line at http:// 
www.egyptianpizza.com. Defi- 
nitely look it over before calling 
since, their pizzas are not stan- 
dard by any means. Inaddition to 
pizza, they offer a wide variety of 
Middle Eastern cuisine, all of 
which is very tasty. 

Sometimes you've just got to 
have that late night pizza snack 
and luckily many of the restau- 
rants are open late to accom- 
modate. King’s pizza is open 
until 2:30 a.m. on Fridays and 
Saturdays and 1:30 a.m. Sunday 
through Thursday. Domino’s is 
open until 2 a.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday and 1 a.m. all other 
days. Pizza Boli’s is open until 1 
a.m. everyday. Papa John’s 
closes early: 11 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday and 1 a.m. 
Saturday and Sunday. 

No matter which place you 
choose, getting the pizza deliv- 
ered is going to be more hassle 
than it’s worth. Most of the stores 
are not to eager to help out cus- 
tomers and you get varying infor- 
mation depending on when you 
call and who you talk to. IfI were 
you, I'd stick to trying to find free 
pizza on campus, where the orga- 
nization providing deals with the 
hassles of actually getting the pizza. 





Your fortune: all Chinese food tastes the same 


By Jeremiah Crim 


When sampling the Chinese 
food available for delivery to the 
Homewood campus, an impor- 
tant fact must be acknowledged 
— you can’t get great Chinese 
food delivered in Charles Village. 
But this doesn’t mean thereisn’ta 
wide variety of good Chinese to 
satisfy your late-night cravings: 
Golden Crown, New China, Ori- 
ent Express and Paul Chen’s all 
offer Chinese cuisine of decent 
quality. And while most Hopkins 
students develop a preference for 
one place over the others, this 
choice is often no more than a 
result of habit or a single bad ex- 
perience with one restaurant; in 
reality, the food offered by all four 
is pretty comparable. 

The question, then, becomes 
one of what to order, rather than 
where to order from. As there are 
slight differences in the selections 
offered by each restaurant (and 
in the cost of these selections), 
your favorite dish, your appetite 
and the size of your wallet may be 
the biggest factors in determin- 


ing which place is best for you. 
Just keep in mind that all four 
choices offer the most popular 
dishes: orange chicken, sesame 
chicken, beef and broccoli, etc... 
and all deliver for free if your or- 
der costs more than $10 ($12 for 
Paul Chen’s). So ifyoustick to the 
classics and are easy to please, 
just pick up the nearest menu and 
order your food now. 

When ordering, always con- 
sider the specials that are offered; 
these are usually the best way to 
get the most food for the least 
amount of money. All four res- 
taurants have lunch combina- 
tions, consisting of a main dish, 
rice and an appetizer (usually an 
egg roll) for around $5, and only 
Paul Chen’s doesn’t offer a larger 
version of the same thing asa din- 
ner special. Though they’re es- 
sentially the same, the dinner spe- 
cials available from Golden 
Crown, New China and Orient 
Express vary slightly. Both Ori- 
ent Express and Golden Crown 
offer an entree, an appetizer, a 
soup and rice for $7.95. While 
Orient Express gives the choice of 


fried or steamed rice (fried rice 
from Golden Crown will cost you 
$1 extra), Golden Crown’s spe- 
cial boasts many more options — 
five, not three, different soups are 
available, and you can choose 
fried or steamed chicken dump- 
lings, sesame shrimp toast, fried 
wontons or an egg roll as your 


(RT es BE A 
ORDERING CHINESE? 


Here are some possibilities: 


Golden Crown: 410-467-3213 
New China: 410-234-8359 
Orient Express 410-889-0003 
Paul Chen’s: 410-235-8744 


appetizer. 

For those with lighter appe- 
tites, New China offers a dinner 
special without the soup for about 
$2 less. Not only is this option 
cheaper, it also includes a much 
more appetizing fried rice. Un- 
like the soy sauce-soaked cre- 
ations of Orient Express and 
Golden Crown, NewChina’s fried 
rice is the real thing, with bits of 


egg, pork, carrots and peas. Ifyou 
want to save a little money and 
appreciate good rice, this is the 
way to go... or you can just order 
from one of the other restaurants 
and get a second meal — or at 
least a midnight snack — out of 
your order. 

Paul Chen’s, though it offers 
no dinner specials, attracts alarge 
customer base because ofits large 
selection of entrees, especially 
vegetarian options. While all four 
restaurants offer some type of 
fried or steamed vegetables, only 
Paul Chen’s makes dishes with 
tofu or other meat substitutes. In 
total, more than 25 different 
choices without meat products 
are available, and while the 
“monk’s beef” and other substi- 
tutes don’t taste much like the 
real thing, their flavor is still sure 
to satisfy. 

In addition to these vegetar- 
ian options, Paul Chen’s also of- 
fers alarger variety of seafood (in- 
cluding lobster) than the others, 
and specialties including duck 
and lamb are absent from the 
other menus. This selection does 


come at a cost, though — expect 
dinner at Paul Chen’s to cost a 
few dollars more than elsewhere. 

While Paul Chen’s menu is by 
far the largest, the other restau- 
rants also have their own brag- 
ging rights. New China offers 
Chow Ho Fun, a mixture of wide 
noodles, onions, vegetables and 
your choice of meat. 

Only Orient Express carries 
sushi, and its large selection of 
sushi, sashimi and maki rolls in- 
cludes nearly 100 options. And 
Golden Crown, while it serves 
nothing that the others don’t, is 
open an hour later nearly every 
night. As you see, each place has 
its own advantages ... try them 
all, and find your favorite. And 
once you find yourself ordering 
from the same place, time after 
time, as you undoubtedly will, re- 
member that three other restau- 
rants, all with slightly different 
options, also deliver Chinese 
food. 

As your fortune cookie might 
point out, a nice change of pace 
every once in a while can work 
wonders. 


One World of organic | 
and meatless delights | 
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A great local place to go for vegan and vegetarian entrees 


By Carlos Macaset 


The One World Café is a small 
restaurantand coffee shop located 
at 100 West University Parkway 
right next to the Inn at the Colon- 
nade and across the street from 
Homewood Field. The ambiance 
is very nice. As per the “preferred 
dining experience,” the lights are 
dimmed to provide a more inti- 
mate setting. Also contributing 
to the intimate setting is the fact 
that the dining area is small so 
that you never feel isolated, yet 
not so much so that it feels 
cramped. 

The interior of the restaurant 
is very nice, with much attention 
to detail. The furniture comple- 
ments the tiles on the floor and 
the light fixtures complement the 
furniture. Even the plates and the 
felt on the pool table match the 
colors of the walls. Inside, the 
place is divided into two sec- 
tions. One side contains a bar, 
couches, and small tables at which 
you can enjoy coffee and 
desserts. The other half is the gen- 
eral dining area. The One World 
Café has a unique character to it 
that you will not find in any other 
café or restaurant. 

Also worthy of mention is the 





pool table at the rear of the dining 
area that comes complete with a 
wide selection of quality 
cues. Overhead lamps provide 
proper illumination for the table 
while not compromising the inti- 
mate atmosphere. The result is 
one of the most memorable pool 
shooting experiences you will ever 
have at an eating establish- 
ment. Indeed, Ican say that when 
I was there, it was some of the 
finest billiards I’ve very played. 

The One World Café menu 
caters primarily to a vegetarian 
and vegan crowd. They offer a 
multitude of courses featuring 
tofu, eggplant and other such 
non-meat products as the pri- 
mary ingredient. Of course, not 
everything is vegetarian; but don’t 
gohereifyou’re craving meat. For 
those less versed in vegetarian 
cuisine, on the back of the menu 
is an extensive glossary explain- 
ing the ingredients of their spe- 
cialized cuisines. Vegetarians 
cannot go wrong by choosing the 
One World Café, but I would only 
recommend it to the more ad- 
venturous of meat eaters. 

The One World Café is open 
seven days a week for breakfast, 
lunchand dinner. Breakfastitems 
average $5 each. Lunch will cost 
you around $8. Also for the same 


price, you can get one of their 
several salad meals. Dinner en- 
trees average $13 and include a 
very organic salad. The food it- 
self is very good and comes in 
decently sized portions. It is also 


well known for its desserts. Ev- | 


ery day, they offer a different se- 


lection of various cakes and tarts, | F 
which they display proudly ina | § 
glass cabinet near the entrance. | 





For the most part, the waitersand | 
LO Nae SS na 


ONE WORLD CAFE 


100 West University Parkway 


Phone: 410-235-5777 

Price: $5-$15 

Location: Across the street from the 

Homewood field. 

Hours: Mon.-Sun.: 8 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 
Sun.: 8 a.m.-5 p.m. 


waitresses were very courteous, 
however service could have been 
more prompt. In conclusion, the 
ambiance of One World Café is a 
pleasant departure from the ar- 
chetypal restaurants and coffee 
shops. Its location conveniently 
places it within easy walking dis- 
tance from the Homewood 
campus. They offer an unparal- 
leled selection of vegetarian and 
vegan cuisine. Don’t forget toleave 
room for dessert! 


NATASHA GARG/NEWS-LETTER 


Across the street from the Lacrosse field, One World Café offers a selection of comfy couches. 
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| Gertrude’s is 


| within walking 


Where to take that special 
someone? Fly to Paris for the 
weekend ... go to the top of the 
Empire State Building ... or 
Gertrude’s. That’s right, 
Baltimore’s very own Gertrude’s. 
Located right next to campus in 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, you 
can easily walk there right after 
class and graba meal amidabeau- 
tiful sculpture garden insidea mu- 
seum that houses one of the larg- 
est Matisse collections in the 
world. 

Serving traditional Chesa- 
peake cuisine prepared by head 
celebrity chef 
John Shields, 


one of the most 
underappreciated 


restaurants Price: $10-$15 


Museum Drive. 


GERTRUDES 


10 Art Museum Drive 
Phone: (410) — 889 - 3399 


Location: Inside the BMA off of Art 
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Fancy dining awaits you right next to campus at Gertrude’s. 


Go for Gourmet 
at Gertrude’s 


By Emily Nalven 


can’t make your parents take you 
here and put it on there charge 
card. 

It begins with your choice of 
crab cake: traditional, one with 
horseradish and mustard, and/or 
the special crab cake recipe of the 
day. Then you chose from a long 
list of sauces from salsa to 
mango chutney. Finally it’s 
rounded out with your choice 
of traditional sides like mashed 
potatoes, french fries or sautéed 
spinach. 

But if fresh fish prepared by 
the leading authority on Chesa- 
peake Bay cuisine with his own 
television show and book isn’t 
your thing, 
there is more 
on the menu! 
Burgers galore 
are available, 
lots of pulled 
pork dishes 


distance to cam- —_- Hours: Tue.-Fri.; 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. and hot and 
pus and in Balti- Sat.: 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. (brunch), cold sand- 
more in general. 5 p-m.-9 p.m. (dinner) wiches. Forthe 
Th : Sun.: 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. (brunch) : 
eyhaveanex 5 p.m.-8 p.m. (dinner) vegetarians, 


cellent seafood 
bar which is 
within budget for the average col- 
lege student (about $14 with tip 
and tax) offering entrées Ter- 
race doesn’t serve very often 
such as littleneck clams, mus- 
sels caponata and oysters. 

If you want traditional Mary- 
land food (a.k.a. crabs) they do 
that well too. There are a variety 


| of preparations for Maryland’s 


flagship cuisine. There are two 
types of crab soups, one cream 
based and one tomato based, spicy 
crab cakes, portobella crabs or my 
personal favorite the build your 
own crab cakes. Thisisalittle more 
pricey, but well worth it. Too bad 


parents weekend is over and you 
BSS bdo reel pees 


there are spe- 

cial vegetarian 
crab cakes, humus and couscous 
platters, and a vegetable curry. 

If you’re too busy during the 
week, brunch is served on both 
Saturday and Sunday. There are 
traditional brunch foods, eggs, 
pastries, sandwiches, lots of fish 
and of course, the build your own 
crab cakes. Ifyou’re nota big eater 
or you have a little sibling with 
you they also have a kids menu 
available for brunch. 

Although the food at 
Gertrude’s is very good and the 
prices reasonable, the real reason 
to go there is for the picturesque 
setting you never realized was 


possible in good ole’ Bmore. 
SO PPYIM Cb Giasd Vee 
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Paper Moon lures with its 24-7 service 


By Diana Iskelov 


Ifyou’re looking for food any- 
time, day or night, with a quirky 
disturbing atmosphere and rea- 
sonable prices, you don’t have to 
look any further than the Paper 
Moon Diner, located on 28th 
Street just south of the Sig Ep 
house. 

Paper Moon is hard to miss 
with its trendy-looking sign tow- 
ering above the establishment. 
When entering one might notice 
a large collection of mutilated 
dolls. Yes, it’s pretty weird, but it 
just adds to the idiosyncratic am- 
biance. The clientele ranges from 
yuppie Guilford residents to 
Charles Village gothic enthusi- 
asts. The lines tend to be longer 
from midnight till 3 a.m., being 
that it is the only restaurant open 
at that time. 

Featuring an all-American 
menu of burgers, TV dinners and 
breakfast food, as wellasa limited 
number of vegetarian options and 
some tasty desserts, Paper Moon 
is noted for its 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week service. But we didn’t 
say it was good. 

Entrees begin at around $6; for 
a full meal one can expect to pay 
around $10 to $15. In fact, the 
restaurant requires a minimum 
order, so youcan tjustjoin friends 
and order water or a soft drink. 
One of the highlights of the fare is 
the breakfast food — decent pan- 
cakes, eggs and breakfast sand- 
wiches make for a good study 
break for all the late night types 
out there. But for the outrageous 
price, you could cook your own 
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If you don’t mind this thing staring at you, Paper Moon is a good place to get late-night eats. 


pancakes and save the money. 

For a unique appetizer, try the 
sweet potato fries. Don’t expect 
your regular McDonald’s French 
fries. These look similar to moz- 
zarella sticks and have a crispy 
exterior but the interior is sweet 
and gooey. 

The burgers and sandwiches 
also deserve notice for their rea- 
sonable prices and good taste. 
Various salad wraps, vegetarian 
options such as granola and 


veggie sandwiches, as well as some 
delicious desserts round out the 
menu. The desserts appear 
mouth-watering and tempting, 
but they actually fall flat. Anyone 
would do better to visit Ruby 
Tuesday’s for an ice cream sun- 
dae. 

While the food is far from 
amazing, it is the atmosphere of 
Paper Moon that makes it stand 
out — upon entering, one feels 
like they have been transported 


back to ‘80s! Mannequins reside 
in the bathrooms and at various 
locations along the walls, GI Joes 
and Barbie dolls hang from the 
ceiling, Transformers, toy cars 
and the like can be found 
sprinkled throughout the décor. 
In addition, the waiters and 
waitresses are some of the 
quirkiest people to be found in 
Baltimore — definitely start a 
conversation or two while there, 
you ll get a laugh! 


Moreover, the diner main- 
tains avery hippy, almost social- 
ist attitude in how it serves cus- 
tomers. The meals have names 
reminiscent of the hippie era, 
using words like “weed.” Wait- 
ers are not assigned to a single 
table. Instead, there is collective 
service, wherein every waiter 
serves any table. While this may 
sound like an interesting idea, it 
actually decreases the quality of 
service. Sometimes more than 20 
minutes can pass before a waiter 
visits your table, and oftentimes 
the waiters become confused as 
to what table wants what meal. 
So you could easily end up with 
another customer’s order. 

But above all, everyone who 
visits the bathroom at Paper 
Moon leaves in bemused shock. 
In the bathroom, a large, naked 
mannequin stares at people en- 
gaged in their business, taking 
away any sense of privacy. 

Overall, the Paper Moon 
Diner has a good atmosphere, 
reasonable pricesand convenient 
hours (all the time, all yearlong!). 
If you’re looking for a late night 
bite to eat or a fun breakfast, you 
don’t have to look any further 
than Paper Moon. 


PAPER MOON 
227 W. 29th St. 


Phone: 410-889-4444 

Price: $10-$20 

Location: Across from the Sig Ep 
house 

Hours: Always Open 





Polo Grillis convenient and sophisticated 


By Martin Marks 


So your parents are in town for 
the weekend and wantto celebrate 
your recent success in a string of 
Orgo exams, getting into law/ 
medical school, or just because 
dammit, you’re their deserving 
child. Where should you go to 
celebrate these milestones in your 
life? My answer to this is so im- 
portant, I figure that the shim- 
mering italics of my word proces- 
sor will only further entice you: 
Get them to take you to the Polo 
Grill... 

Not that the Polo Grill needs 
to entice you any further than it 
already does. With the feeling of 
an Edwardian hunting lodge 
decorated with oversized mag- 
nums of champagne, the Polo 
Grill hails impeccable service and 
arguably the best food in Balti- 
more. Offering up everything 


from traditional Maryland crab- 
cakes (one of the only draws for 
some people to attend JHU) to 
steaks cooked to perfection, the 
food is anything but boring. 
Wine from their extensive and 





POLO GRILL 
4 W. University Pkwy 


Phone: 410-235-8200 

Price: $10-$15 

Location: In Charles Village across 

from the Homewood Field 

Hours: Mon.-Fri.: 5 p.m.-10 p.m. 
Sat.-Sun.: 5 p.m.-11p.m, 


award-winning wine list is de- 
canted and then served, some- 
thing hardly seen at restaurants 
these days. And, with the pains- 
taking efforts of executive chef 
Michael Rork (formerly of the 
Harbor Court Hotel), expect a 


savory meal with attention to de- 
tail. 

Conveniently located on East 
University in the lobby of the Inn 
at the Colonnade (a.k.a. the 
Doubletree), the restaurant is 
within walking distance of the 
Homewood campus, and thus a 
convenient dining spot for when 
your parents are visiting you in 
Baltimore. Because the 
Doubletree is one of the closest 
hotels to campus, your folks’ll 
probably be staying there anyway. 

For those of you looking for 
the classy and obviously much 
more expensive alternative to 
CVP, for the place you can have 
your first Martini with your fa- 
ther to a celebratory anniversary 
toast with your significant other, 
lookno further than the bar at the 
Polo Grill. Ifyour family isin town 
on a Sunday, come here if you 
want to have an early afternoon 
of gluttony featuring oysters on 


the half-shell, prime rib, blintzes, 
bagels and lox, shrimp and Cook’s 
champagne (shudder). 

Though the price may be ex- 





With a warm 
atmosphere and 
good food, expect to 
leave the Polo Grill 
with a full stomach. 


pensive in terms of Baltimore 
standards, I like to remind my 
parents before they take me how 
much money they’re saving by 
my not having gone to college in 
New York. While appetizers are 


priced around $13, the main 
courses range from $20 for the 
pasta to $43 for the lobster. 

The Polo Grill is managed un- 
der the caring hands and watch- 
ful eyes of Lennyand Gail Kaplan, 
two of Baltimore’s top restaura- 
teurs. Known throughout Balti- 
more during the heyday of the 
Pimlico Hotel, the Kaplan’s Polo 
Grillwas ratedas “extraordinary” 
in the 2001 Baltimore Zagat Sur- 
vey. 

Therestauranthasalso picked 
up numerous awards from the 
likes of Wine Spectator Magazine, 
the City Paper, and Baltimore 
Magazine. Though the Kaplan’s 
runa tight ship, expecta friendly 
visit to your table welcoming you 
to Baltimore. 

With a warm atmosphere and 
good food, expect to leave the 
Polo Grill witha full stomach and 
an understanding why Baltimore 
is called Charm City. 
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by Maany Peyvan 


It’s not a diner until three 
things are true. First, you’ve got 


>| to be able to get pancakes any 


LIZ STEINGBERG/NEWS-LETTER | 
Thai Restaurant is as unpretentious as the name sounds. 


Thai Restaurant 


By Liz Steinberg 


Thai Restaurant has a lot of 
factors inits favor. It’s close, cheap 
and, as a bonus, the food is pretty 
good. 

Located on Greenmount Av- 
enue near the Enoch Prattlibrary’s 
Barclay branch, the restaurantisa 
short walk from campus. It is ex- 
actly what the name implies: 
straightforward, unpretentious 
Thai food in an unpretentious set- 
ting. The dining room is shielded 
from the street with a curtain of 
bamboo plants in the windows, 
and if you peek around the thick 
stems, you'll get a scenic view of 
the Amoco gas station. 

The menu offers a good selec- 


THAI RESTAURANT 


3316 Greenmount Ave. 


Phone: 410-889-6002 

Price: $8 - $15 

Location: Waverly 

Hours: Mon.-Sat.: 11:30 a.m.- 3 p.m., 
5 p.m.-10 p.m. 
Sun.: 4:30 p.m.- 9:30 p.m. 


tion of the traditional Thai dishes 
you'd find in American restau- 
rants. Appetizers range from the 
typical spring rolls (two for $4.25) 
and skewered beef or chicken sate 
($5.95) to tod man pla, which is 
billed as “the most famous Thai 
dish — minced fresh fish and 
shrimp beaten with Thai curry 
sauce, deep fried, and served with 
cucumber sauce” ($6.25). 

Many of the soups combine 
ingredients including coconut 
milk, shrimp and other seafood. 
Most cost $3.25. 

While Thai Restaurant lists a 
few dozen entrees on its menu, it 
manages to make the list more 
extensive by offering choices in- 
cluding shrimp, duck, beef, 


chicken, vegetables and tofu for 
most dishes. The wide range of 
dishes-to-order vary in price de- 
pending on the ingredients re- 
quested, making it possible to get 
any of several dozen dishes for 
$7.95 or $8.95 if you choose the 
least expensive option. The most 
expensive options, which include 
shrimp and duck, cost up to 
$12.95. 

Theentrée-to-orderlistincludes 
curries, which come in a range of 
colors and varieties, as well as stir 
fries. The curries, which packakick, 
are served in ceramic bowls along- 
side a cup of rice. I generally find 
myselfwithleftover currysauceand 
will order more rice, which costs an 
additional $1 per bowl. 

Stir fries combine various veg- 
etables and sauces — suchas baby 
corn and mushrooms; pineapple 
and curry sauce; and basil and 
green peas with a mint-flavored 
sauce — with your choice of meat 
or extra vegetables. 

Undernoodlesandrice, youcan 
find pad thai ($9.95), drunken 
noodles ($10.95 to $12.95) and fried 
rice ($7.95 to $12.95). Although 


notmy top choice, the friedricehas | 


earned rave reviews from several of 
my friends. 

Thai Restaurant also offers a 
handful of a la carte “house spe- 
cials,” most of which are seafood 
dishes. This includes sautéed 
shrimps, scallops and squid 


(about $14.95) and sautéed roast | 


duck ($13.95). 

Ilike this restaurant because it 
is convenientand inexpensive: It’s 
the type of place I can go if I just 
don’tfeellike cooking dinner. The 
ambience is casual but pleasant, 
and the dining room is dimly lit, 
decorated in traditional Asian- 
restaurant style. While I wouldn’t 
recommend eating here if you 
want to get dressed up, Thai Res- 
taurant is a good everyday-type 
dining experience. 








time during the day. Second, the 


| grillman has to have a one syl- 


lable name: Skip, Chuck, Ed, Sal, 
Mel, or in this case, Lou. Third, a 
waitress over the age of 35 must 
endearingly refer to youas “hon.” 

And so Pete’s Grille offers the 
complete diner experience. The 
building sits modestly on the cor- 
ner of 32nd and Greenmount, 
letting the crowd speak instead. 
There are often long lines snak- 
ing out the building full of people 
hoping to get a plate of steaming 
scrapple or home-style hominy. 
You probably won’t be standing 
longer than 10-20 minutes for a 
seat at the counter, but the food 
is definitely worth a longer wait. 

When doors open at 6 a.m., 
everyday, the place is already 
roaring. The crowd is usually an 
interesting mix of hungover 
Hopkins students and elderly 
Waverly natives. But it’s not the 
communal charm of the place 
that keeps it packed, it’s the hon- 
est proposition of good, cheap 
food. 

When you order pancakes, 
they get served to youstill steam- 
ing. They’re fluffy and light, and 


if 





work beautifully in concert with 
creamy butter and warm (which 
is key!) syrup. The bacon is never 
burnt, butisn’t gummy either, and 
showcases a savory, umami flavor 
that’s taking some of America’s 
best restaurants by storm. 

And that’s just breakfast. I’m 
not mentioning the laudable ef- 
forts Pete’s delivers forlunch. How 
about lumberjack sized portions 
of daily specials like roast turkey, 


ETE) 
PETE’S GRILL 


3130 Greenmount Ave. 


Phone: 410-467-7698 

Price: $3-$9 

Location: Waverly 

Hours: Mon.-Sat.: 6:00 a.m.-2:00p.m. 
Sun.: 7:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


baked right in the diner, or fish 
and chips. Comfort food like ham- 
burgers and grilled sandwiches 
can satisfy the most primitive of 
cravings. You have the comfort of 
knowing that each dish has been 
cooked thousands of times, now 
perfected for your enjoyment. 
All this is offered at prices that 
won’tbreak your bank. Forget the 
19 meal plan; eating at Pete’sis the 
cheapest way to get breakfast seven 
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Head over to Pete's Grill 
for some comfort food 


days a week. Make that great 
breakfast. 

The service is also top-drawer, 
Motherly waitresses will greet you 
with a smile and fill your cup of 
coffee enough times to satisfy Mr, 
Pink. 

Lets face it, Pete’sis thekind of 
place that makes you feel 
ashamed, not only of the food 
you ve normally been eating and 
the prices you're paying for it, 
but of the fact you haven’t been 
there hundreds of times before. 

If you decide to go during Sat- 
urday mornings, be sure to check 
out the Waverly farmers market 
located right outside. You can 
compliment your real eggs and 
pitch-perfect cornbread with 
some hot cider. 

Make sure to obey the rules, 
though. You can only sit down at 
the counter if the waitresses call 
you from the front of the line. 
Two amateurs tried to poach 
some prime counter real estate, 
but were quickly accosted by rav- 
enous, power-tripping lesbians. 
Notexactly the experience you're 
going for. 

So make a trip to Pete’s next 
Sunday. Why not replace the 
unsightly aftertaste of church 
with some thick buttermilk sil- 
ver dollars and a hearty western 
omelet. 
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At Pete’s Grill, you can watch your breakfast or lunch being made a few feet behind the counter. 
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The Eastern House, off Eastern Avenue, is modestly decorated and specializes in Greek cuisine. 


By Ron Demeter 


Located a good 20-minute 
drive from campus in Greek town, 
the Eastern House Restaurantisa 
decent eatery with a great selec- 
tion and a homey, welcome feel. 
The restaurant is located on East- 
ern Ave., a few stores down from 
the Spartan Pizzeria. The restau- 
rant is comparable in size to 
Rocky Run and the interiors are 
modestly designed. The portions 
are large, so expect to leave witha 


very full belly. 





EASTERN HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 


3706 Eastern Avenue 


Phone: 410-342-7117 

Price: $10-$15 

Location: Right in Highlandtown 

Hours: Sun.-Thur.: 8:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat.: 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


While the restaurant special- 
izes in Greek food, it is not lim- 
ited to Aegean cuisine. The 
menu includes many traditional 
American foods such as an as- 
sortment of sandwiches, burgers 
and seafood. Expect to pay a 
modest amount for dinner, 
somewhere in the range of $10 
to $15. In addition to their regu- 
lars, the Eastern House Restau- 
rant also offers a full-page daily 
addition to their menu, adding 
even more variety to the already 
packed menu. The restaurant 
provides warm bread asa starter 
for the table, which begins the 

_ gradual process of stuffing you 


silly. 

Greek specialties are what the 
restaurant is known for, avail- 
able choices are baked pastitsio, 
baked mousssaka, stuffed 
grapevine leaves and broiled 
shish-kebab. The pastitsio is 
similar to a lasagna dish and is 
filling as well. I had trouble fin- 
ishing mine. At less than $10, it 
is well worth it. The Greek spe- 
cialties, as well as other entrees, 
are available with a choice of 
two vegetable selections. 
Among the vegetable selections 
available are whipped potatoes, 
string beans, cucumber salad, 
fried eggplant, French fries, 
fresh carrots, apple sauce, 
baked potato, rice pilaf, fresh 
spinach, pickled beets, stewed to- 
matoes, broccoli, sauerkraut and 
cole slaw. The vegetable selec- 
tions available are subject to 
change every day. 

The restaurant provides a 
large list of appetizers available, 
some such as the Baked Stuffed 
Oysters in the Shell with Imperial 
Crab costing as muchas an entrée. 
The Spanakopita, a form of spin- 
ach pie, is one of the few light 
dishes on the menu. 

Eastern House offers a large 
selection of large sandwiches for 
a fraction of the price one would 
pay at other restaurants. A ham- 
burger at the restaurant is a mere 
$3.75. The Souvlaka on Pita 
bread, featuring broiled tender- 
loin wrapped in pita bread and 
served with French fries is a little 
pricier at $6.50 but is served in a 
large portion. 

The Eastern House Restau- 
rant is known for their crab 


cakes, but the crab cakes are a 
little expensive at almost $20 a 
pop. Other expensive seafood 
dishes available include fried 
jumbo shrimp, stuffed lobster 
tail and stuffed fillet of floun- 
der. Most other dishes are rather 
affordable for the average col- 
lege student. 

Other entrees available include 
specialty salads, steaks & chops, 
poultry dishes, hot sandwiches, 
pasta dishes, veal dishes and 
children’s platters. Most entrees 
come with a selection of two veg- 
etable dishes. Itis worth it to check 
out the dessert menu, but the por- 
tions are so large that you prob- 





While the restaurant 
specializes in Greek 
food it is not limited 
to Aegean cuisine. 
The menu includes 
many traditional 


American foods... 





ably will not have any room in 
your stomach. 

Ifone has access to a car or can 
hitch a ride, a visit to Greek town 
and the Eastern House restaurant 
are things that should certainly 
not be missed. 














_ The Black Olive 


is the pits 


By Jeff Katzenstein 


It takes a certain kind of per- 
son to appreciate the Black Olive 
restaurant, located in Fell’s Point. 
However, this kind of person is 


| probably not the typical college 


student. In a few words, the Black 
Olive’s menu consists of gourmet 
Greek seafood. 

As for presentation and atmo- 


_ sphere, the restaurant is probably 
| one of the best in Baltimore. Un- 


fortunately, these two factors are 
rarely considered when a typical 


_| college student looks for a place 


to eat. 
The Black Olive is only a few 


| blocks away from the main drag 


Eastern House satisfies 


ofbars and restaurants of Fell’s. 
It’s close 
enough to the 
action of the 
popular bar 
scene, butisin 
a nicer area, 
with cobble- 
stone roads, 
and old-fash- 


814 S. Bond Street 


Price: $25-$30 


Fell’s Point 


THE BLACK OLIVE 


Phone: 410-276-7141 
Location: Close to the main drag of 


Hours: Mon.-Sat.: 5:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 


a few other options, including 
steak, veal and a couple vegetar- 
ian dishes. The menu obviously 
wasn’t for everyone. I at least ex- 
pected some traditional Greek 
specialties, such as spanakopita 
or moussaka. However, I soon 
learned that the Black Olive does 
not serve Greek food as most 
know it. 

Given the expensive nature 
of the menu, I decided that my 
best bet was to have an “appe- 
tizer dinner,” so I ordered the 
stuffed calamari and a jumbo 
lump crab cake. Being used toa 
traditional fried calamari, I ex- 
pected a plate full of at least sev- 
eral pieces of stuffed calamari. I 
instead received one piece of 
Calcarm agra s 
stuffed with 
ricotta and 
feta cheeses 
on a bed of 
leafy greens. It 
was tasty, ina 
rich gourmet 
sort of way. 


ioned, tree Sun.: 5:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. The presenta- 
lined streets. Web capa tion was about 

Adding to “eee = as artsy as an 
the charm of appetizer gets. 


old-fashioned 

Bond St., the décor of the restau- 
rant is a mixture of modern and 
rustic. 

For example, the walls are all 
original brick, but there are addi- 
tions such as a large skylight ex- 
tending from the first floor. The 
restaurant’s kitchen is of special 
note, since it is open to the rest of 
the restaurant, yet maintains an 
air of authenticity and quality 
rather than the dirtiness and noise 
commonly found in restaurants 
with open kitchens. 

Fresh seafood of all types is 
displayed on a bed of ice next to 
the kitchen, where waiters and 
waitresses were actually taking 
customers to choose their din- 
ners. 

My dining experience at the 
Black Olive was a night full of 
surprises, most of which were 
not the good kind. The Web 
site that reviewed the restau- 
rant had listed the pricing as 
“moderate,” so my friends and 
I had expected a fairly priced, 
but good meal. 

Much to our surprise, there 
was no dinner on the menu for 
under $25. Even the soup cost 
$15. Not only was the menu 
pricey, butit was also very limited 
in its food options. Consisting 


mainly of seafood, there were only _ 


_Tant. 


However, I 
would prefer a plate full of greasy 
fried calamari any day. 

My second appetizer was the 
jumbo lump crab cake. As luck 
would have it, they confused my 
order with the crab cake entrée, 
which was $25 for two crab cakes 
and a small portion of cooked 
vegetables. 

Instead, I ended up paying the 
appetizer price ($13). The cakes 
were basically what anyone would 
expect from a nice restaurant, 
with more meat than filler and a 
rich taste. However, considering 
the price, I know several places in 
Baltimore (such as Gertrude’s at 
the BMA) that will give you a 
much better crab cake at a better 
price. 

If you’re looking to impress 
a date, the Black Olive might be 
the place to go, provided you 
don’t max out your credit card. 
This might also be a nice place 
to go when dining with your par- 
ents. However, if dining with 
friends, it’s probably not the best 
idea. 

In summary, the Black Olive is 
marked by its sophistication and 
freshness, yet its small portions 
and pricey menu probablyare not 
exactly what the typical college 
student is looking for in a restau- 





Greek without pledging | 


tions, be prepared to take some | } 


By David Leiman 


For those brave enough to ven- 
ture past the tried and true Inner 
Harbor, a real treat lies ahead. 
Just a short cab ride past the Har- 
bor will land you in the oft-over- 
looked area of Baltimore known 
as Greek Town. Like Little Italy, 
this ethnic enclave is host to a 
variety of restaurants that offer 
an array of tastes and choices. 
Among the best-lovedin thearea, 
Ikaros’ flavors will take your taste 
buds onajourneyto the sky, with- 
out those pesky wax wings. 

Presenting wholesome, tasty 
food, this restaurant is named for 
the tragic hero of Greek Mythol- 
ogy, Ikaros. The son of Daedalus, 
Ikaros did not heed his father’s 
warning not to fly too close to the 
sun. Enthralled by flight, his wax 
wings melted and he fell to his 
death in the sea. 

It is this ominous backdrop 
that provides the atmosphere for 
the breathtaking array of versa- 
tility that a diner can expect. The 
mood, however, is quickly light- 
ened by the friendly staff. Eager 

to help and prompt with requests, 
the waiters provide an energetic 
and enthusiastic component to 
the meal, especially when it comes 
to choosing from their large 
menu. 


Although the variety of stock 








choices and specialties can be 
overwhelming, any of the waiters 
or routine diners are happy to 
recommend their favorite dishes. 
An especially common recom- 
mendation is to try an appetizer; 
the crab soup is particularly tasty. 
But leave room for the main 
course, which is truly Ikaros’ 


IKAROS 

4805 Eastern Ave. 

Phone: 410-633-3750 

Price: $11-$15 

Location: Little Greece 

Hours: Mon.,Wed.,Thur.: 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri., Sat.: 1] a.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun.: 11 p.m.-10 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 


draw. 

Both the chicken and the lamb 
provide outstanding satisfaction. 
Large portions of wholesome and 
tasty food are promptly served, 
even on weekend nights. Of 
course, most any meal will get 
you full. An array of traditional 
meat dishes as well as vegetarian 
entrees makes this a nice, neutral 
dining experience. Ikaros’ is also 
an excellent place to find fish, as 
the traditional Greek diet might 
suggest. There are a variety of 
choices, all providing equal qual- 
ity of taste. And, with large por- 


food home with you. 

Worthy of specific praise are 
the chicken kebabs and the leg of 
baby lamb. Both come witha side 
of potatoes, peas and carrots, and 
afford a large and satisfying meal. 
The taste is homey, butsatisfying. 

If you have any room left for 
dessert, be sure to order a Greek 
favorite, baklava. This delicate 
sweet pastry is the perfect way to 
top offa meal. Also try some of 
their delicious coffee, which 
is a perfect bitter complement 
to the sweet tastes of Greek 
desserts. 

Amongthe only drawbacksare | 
the prices, which are somewhat 
steep for the college budget, par- 
ticularly when adding in the $10 
cab ride to and from Eastern Av- 
enue. Otherwise, only the sordid 
surrounding neighborhood 
would deter a would-be patron 
from enjoying the cozy interior 
of Ikaros. Unlike Little Italy, and 
further away from the comfort of 
rejuvenated Harbor Town, Greek 
Town remains somewhatsketchy 
late at night. 

If you can finish the entire 
meal, it is hard to imagine get- 
ting up to find a cab, let alone 
trying to fly away. But with the 
fresh taste of Greece in your 
mouth, you won’t mind the trip 
back to Homewood. 
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Ikaros, located in Greek Town, has cuisine that is both moderately priced and extremely tasty. 
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Acropolis provides both food and dancing in the same place. 


Acropolis: Zeus 
would be proud 


By Supria Ranade 


Acropolis, a combination of a 
Greek restaurantanda nightclub, 
offers the unique opportunity to 
enjoya spicy spinakopita to drink 
sake and retsina, under the same 
roof. 

The cuisine consists of the 
delicious, authentic Greek 
buzzwords saganaki (cheese 
fried in olive oil), skordalia (a 
mash of potato and garlic) and 
grilled squid 
(stuffed here 
with feta 


yogurt with shredded cucumber, 
served with pita bread. A sushi 
bar lays hidden in the corner of 
the restaurant, with an excellent 
choice of fresh fish with a Greek 
touch. The most popular type in- 
cludes the squid and sliced cu- 
cumbers, topped with sweet rice 
wine vinegar. 

Fish is a common choice for 
the main course. Fresh yellow- 
fin tuna in a sesame seed crust, 
fried, whole barbouni topped 
with lemon 
juice and ca- 
pers and the 


ACRO 

cheese), as peor OES rockfish come 
wellasadozen j accompanied 
types of fish Phone: 410-675-7882 with a hot 
andothersea- Price: $10-$20 serving of pita 
food, most of Location: Little Greece zs 
erie rece Hours: Sun.-Thur.: 11 a.m.-10 p.m. breadand rE 
: Fri.-Sat.: 11 a.m.-11 p.m. etables. The 

ply grilled dinner menu 
over a fire. also includes 
Acropolis savory ham- 


expresses itself to the world with 
large antique letters in dark blue 
above the entrance. Step inside 
and the theater continues, with a 
plaster Hercules projecting water 
into a fountain, and the partition 
separating the dining room by a 
bronze railing with a Roman ac- 
cent. Columns stand erect the din- 
ing area, andhints ofa sultry night 
take shape as the adjacent dance 
floor beckons the audience with 
the catchy Syrtaki beat in the 
background around midnight. 
The menu contains the typical 
Hellenic variety. 

Appetizers range from dips 
served in generous portions on 
big white plates with herb pita 
bread to hummus, topped with 
capersand green olives. The most 
popular dish is the tzatziki, spiced 


burgers and lamb chops, topped 
with garlic, oregano and olive 
oil. A choice of side dishes in- 
cludes mixed vegetables, orzo 
draped in tomato sauce and 
crisp-soft roasted potatoes and 
steamed spinach. The dessert is 
brilliantly equipped with au- 
thentic dishes such as baklava, 
carrot cake, strawberry 
shortcake and a three-layered 
cheesecake. 

The prices are reasonable but 
slightly high. The appetizers range 
from $5 to $11, while the entrees 
range from $10 to $20. Acropolis 
accepts cash, American Express, 
Visa and Mastercard. The restau- 
rant is open from 11:30 a.m. to 
2:30 a.m. Slacks are required for 
men, and no onewill be admitted 
wearing tennis shoes. 
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The Ruby Lounge is a true culinary gem. 


By Emily Mayer 


Ruby lounge isa refreshingly 
eclectic mix between a trendy 
New York lounge and an art 
deco poetry café. Located within 
view of the Mount Vernon 
monument, this Baltimore bis- 
tro brings a real urban feel to 
the otherwise quiet area. The en- 
joyment of slipping away into 
the sophisticated ambience 
would be reason enough to visit, 
but the vast array of diverse din- 
ner choices and original cock- 
tails make the evening complete. 

It addition to a wide variety 
of beers and ales, Ruby Lounge 
features nightly drink specials, 
suchas half offall bottles of wine 
with the order of an entrée. If 
you re interested in a more cre- 
ative choice, the Lounge boasts 
over 35 varieties of martinis, 
such as “pond water,” a combi- 
nation of Skyy citrus, melon li- 
quor and sour mix; and another 
interesting choice, “orange 
bloom,” consisting of Gin, triple 
Sec and sweet vermouth. These 
tempting drinks range from $6 
to $8.50. If this seems like it may 


stretch your wallet a bit too 
much, try going on Thursday 
nights when all Martinis are $2 
off. 

Nothing goes better with 
these artistic drink blends than 
the cross-cultural menu that is 
always enhanced by a few spe- 
cials dreamt up by the head 
chefs. But whether you stick to 
the menu or take a chance ona 
more daring dish, there is no 
way to go wrong. Even before 
the meal starts, warm French 
bread and herbed olive oil are 
provided to make the dinner 
selection process just that much 
more enjoyable. 

With an array of appetizers 
and salads that are both inven- 
tively created and artistically 
presented, it is hard not to make 
a trip to this restaurant a four- 
course affair. 

Some of the Ruby Lounge fa- 
vorite starters are the Green 
Chili Wontons with fire roasted 
salsa, the fried oysters with 
Wasabi dipping sauce and the 
Skirt Steak salad with romaine 
lettuce and a Gorgonzola Tar- 
ragon dressing. Though these 


choices are not to miss, it is ad- 
visable to share them if you har- 
bor any hope of having room 
for an entrée and, of course, a 
delicious dessert. 

The really wonderful thing 
about the entrée options is that 
there really is something for ev- 


At the Ruby Lounge, 
there is really 
something for 


everyones tastes. 





ery taste. Patrons, from the most 
avid meat lover, to the true sea- 
food enthusiast, to the health 
conscious vegetarian, will find 
themselves tempted here. 
There is a southwestern Ri- 
sotto with both chicken and 
chorizo sausage, a pan-seared 
sea bass with lump crab, and 


pasta with sautéed seasonal veg- 
etables. Though some of these 
options may cost as much as 
$25, there is also a nice range of 
choices you can get for about 
$15. 

If these options still seem too 
exotic for your tastes, then not 
to worry. The Ruby Loungealso 
has a richly decorated brick 
oven where they cook gourmet 
pizzas. Among the choices, even 
the plain cheese pizza is a tasty 
amalgamation of smoked moz- 
zarella, cheddar, gorgonzola 
and parmesan. 

If you’re feeling more dar- 
ing, try the smoked trout pizza 
or the garlic duck breast pizza, 
both popular and inventive. 
These pizzas are not only nicely 
sized, but they range in price 
from only $10 to $13. 

If you manage to still find 
room for desert, then indulge 
your sweet tooth with any num- 
ber of the dessert specials 
changed often with the seasons 
and pastry chefs creations. 
Though whatever is chosen will 
surely be fulfilling, the choco- 
late mouse cake with fresh 


strawberries and whipped cream 
is especially indulgent. 

To make the experience even _ 
better, Ruby Lounge offers a 
friendly and young but knowl- 
edgeable wait staff that seems 
more than happy to accommo- 
date diet restrictions or menu 
alterations. The service was 
quick and attentive, and dare | 
say that many members of the 
wait staff was good looking and 
charming as well. 

So for a hot date, a birthday 
dinner, or even a guys or ladies 
night out, spend some extra 
money andenjoy all that the Ruby 
Lounge has to offer. You will be 
hard pressed to find such a great 
ambience with such delicious 
food anywhere else in Baltimore. 
LS SAS LE I ETS 


RUBY LOUNGE 
802 N. Charles St. 


Phone: 410-539-8051 

Price: $15-$30 

Location: Mount Vernon 

Hours: Tue.-Wed.: 5:30 p.m.-10 p.m. 
Thur.-Sat.: 5:30 p.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun.: 5 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 





The Heavenly Helmand 


By David Leiman 


With all the recent media focus 
on Afghan culture, have you ever 
wondered whattheir cuisine islike? 
Ponder no more. Just a short trip 
away down Charles Street lies The 
Helmand, one of Baltimore’s finest 
restaurants. Located in the heart of 
Mt. Vernon, The Helmand mixes 
classic taste and atmosphere. 

Owned by Afghani president 
Hamid Karzai’s brother, The 
Helmand has become a Baltimore 
institution. A popular choice, even 
on weeknights one can expect long 
waits up to 30 or 40 minutes before 
being seated. This should provide 
you with plenty of time to peruse 
the décor, which blends classic 
Afghani designs and rugs with a 
gentle mood lighting reminiscent 
of dining of New York’s Upper East 
Side. There is also plenty of space 
once seated, as The Helmand’s 
two rooms provide an excellent 
mix of cozy interior without sac- 
rificing a spacious dining atmo- 
sphere. 

This upscale dining experience, 
however, comes at a price. While 
the food is generally tasty, the por- 
tions are usually quite small — and 
expensive. You can expect to pay 
nearly $13 per plate for a single 


main course and still walk away 
hungry. It is hard, then, to figure 
out what you are paying for, espe- 
cially as the waiting staff is gener- 
allyslowandinattentive.Onemight 
be advised to fill up on bread dur- 
ing the waitbefore the main course, 
butthe tardiness of the waiting staff 
makes thisnearlyimpossible. Thus, 
I recommend going with a friend. 
There will be plenty of time spent 
waiting, and, with portions sized 
the way they are, splitting a few 
items between two people is not a 
badidea. Usually three main dishes, 
which can get expensive, will suf- 
fice for two people without any ap- 
petizers. But, any of the main dishes 
can be ordered as side items or for 
the first course, which is an excel- 
lent way to geta taste ofanumber of 
different dishes. This is perhaps 
the best part of The Helmand’s 
style: it forces a diner to get a 
thorough tasting of many of their 
dishes. 

Among the better tastes are the 
lamb kebabs and grilled steak 
chunks. These tasty morsels are 
prepared well and with plenty of 
flavor. While Afghani kebabs have 
a tendency to be on the drier side, 
The Helmand does well to ensure a 
juicy taste. Beware of the ground 
beef and onion filled dumplings, 


however, as they tend to have 
undercooked shells, evenas the fill- 
ing may be tasty. Generally, to get 
the most of The Helmand experi- 
ence, it is recommended for non- 
vegetarians. Most of their dishes, 
though, do have a non-meat alter- 
native. These are usually spinach- 
based, but the pumpkin is particu- 
larly good. The Helmand stays true 
to Afghani tastes and makes these 
plates well; they are recommended 
for side items. 

Although The Helmand plays 
host to large crowds, there is ample 
room to enjoy the atmosphere. 
Despite its slow waiting staff, the 
food is quite tasty and rich. Yet, 
the combination of price, size of 
portions and wait do not make this 
an ideal choice for a quick meal. 
Rather, a trip with one’s parents or 
on an anniversary is advised. 
CEE as OR 


THE HELMAND 
806 N. Charles St. 


Phone: 410-752-0311 

Price: $13 

Location: Mount Vernon 

Hours: Mon.-Sun.: 5 p.m.-10 p.m. 
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The Helmand, the only Afghan restaurant in the area, offers a 
change of pace and a unique taste. 
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Brass Elephant 
is Classy,elegant 


By Mike Spector 


The Brass Elephant restaurant 
offers some of the fanciest, classi- 
est dining in Baltimore. Located 
among many other Mt. Vernon 
eateries, Brass Elephant seems 
somewhat out of place. But the 
restaurant does its best to make 
passers-by aware of its class and 
style. Large windows that stretch 
from the ceiling to the floor allow 
onlookers to see beyond the large 
elephant emblem and get a peek 
at the elegant ambiance and ser- 


BRASS ELEPHANT 
924 N. Charles St. 


Phone: 410-547-8485 

Price: $15-$20 

Location: Mount Vernon 

Hours: Mon.-Thurs.: 5:30 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 
Fri., Sat.: 5:30 p.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun.: 5 p.m.-9 p.m. 


vice that Brass Elephant provides. 

The Brass Elephant has a vari- 
ety of dining rooms, including 
the formal main dining room, 
which is viewable from the street, 
and an upstairs dining room that 
is more quaint and private. Either 
way, those who dine get the same 
service and may order from the 
more than satisfying menu. 

For appetizers, choose from 
crab chowder, grilled shrimp, 
stuffed mushrooms and mozza- 
rella en carrozza, among others. 
The mozzarella en carrozzaz is 
your basic fried mozzarella, but a 
plentiful, delicious portion. The 


dish consists of two fried wedges 
ofItalian bread, stuffed with moz- 
zarella cheese and rolled with 
romano cheese, served in a sea of 
tangy marinara sauce. It definitely 
beats your average mozzarella 
stick appetizer at most local pubs. 

For a salad course, Brass El- 
ephant offers a Caesar salad, spin- 
ach salad and a proscuitto salad. 
The Caesar salad is traditional, 
including actual anchovies and 
grape tomatoes. The spinach 
salad is tossed with tomatoes, 
Danish bleu cheese and cashews 
ina sweet, spiced vinaigrette. And 
the proscuitto salad has toasted 
English walnuts and a roasted fig 
vinaigrette. 

For the main course, some of 
the choices include grilled Atlan- 
tic salmon, grilled beef tender- 
loin and chicken piccata. Veg- 
etarians actually have two options 
(as opposed to the one offered at 
many restaurants). Brass El- 
ephant offers “Angel Hair Pasta 
Basilico Cepellini,” a pasta tossed 
with basil, yellow squash, olives, 
roasted tomatoes, garlic and ol- 
ive oil. They also havea “Vegetar- 
ian Phyllo” which is curried fla- 
vored eggplant, tofu, wild 
mushrooms and Israeli couscous. 
It’s served with wilted spinach and 
tomato sauce. 

I’ve partaken in the meat of 
the menu — namely, the beeften- 
derloin and the pork chop. The 
beef tenderloin is quite savory and 
stacks up against the finest beef 
dishes at other area restaurants. 
It comes with “Yukon Gold 
mashed potatoes” which is basi- 
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A few blocks from Peabody, the Brass Elephant offers some of Baltimore’s classiest dining. 


cally just a fancy name for a side 
dish that tastes mostly like mashed 
sweet potatoes. Standard veggies 
also accompany this entrée. The 
bottom line is that this dish is 
yummy for the red meat and po- 
tatoes person. The pork chop is 
also juicy and delicious. It’salarge 
chop, so you'll definitely get your 
fill. The side dishes with this entrée 
are far more interesting. Next to 
your chop, dig into the Danish 
bleu cheese potato hash (blows 
the Yukon Gold mashed potatoes 


out of the water) and the stan- 
dard tasty veggies. 

Desserts are nothing to get 
overly excited about here except 
for one: the créme brulée. This 
creamy sweet is better than most 
and is definitely worth it. 

Brass Elephant is a swanky 
place but not grossly expensive 
for the quality. Entrées run from 
$11.50 to $19.95 and appetizers 
and salads run in the $3 to $7 
range. Be sure to call ahead for a 
reservation a few days in advance 


(especially for a weekend night) 
or you won't geta table. One neat 
feature of Brass Elephant is the 
online reservation option, which 
can be taken advantage of online 
at their Web site. 

If you’re not in the mood for 
the wait, you can take advantage 
of the upstairs Tusk Lounge, 
which has a full bar and small 
tables. Here you can order from 
the regular menu, so long as you 
don’t mind the less elegant atmo- 
sphere. 





Leave room for dessert at Desert Café 


By Martin Marks 


For about three years now, | 
have considered the small neigh- 
borhood of Mt. Washington to be 


the borders of Baltimore proper. 

With a plethora of restaurants 
within this small neighborhood, 
from the Mt. Washington Tavern 
to McCafferty’s to the Bun Penny 


a haven from Bal- Deli, it can 
timore.Itsap tS Ta —€£ often be dif- 
out of a ficult to 
Volkswagen Jetta DESERT CAFE choose 
commercial, with 1605 Sulgrave Ave. where you 
ees ligne Phone: 410-367-5808 vee 
ang quaint an- “ iptice:$7-$15 q 
tique stores bor- Location: Mount Washington snack or en- 
dering the one- Hours: pees Tees ss ae p.m. joy a aE 
way streets. Just bey oe beng oo i eh es mantic 
Sead sioee Closed Sun. and Mon. evening 
Fresh and the Ro- with your 
tunda and down loved one. 


Falls Road, bordered to the east 
by the Jones Fall and to the south 
by Northern Parkway, Mt. Wash- 
ington is one of the first “street- 


car suburbs” to exist right outside 
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Located at the heart of Mt. 
Washington’s commercial dis- 
trict and tucked between an- 
tique stores, the colorful Desert 
Café is a wonderful choice for 


wos ee reiwae 


either lunch or dinner. With 
both indoor and outdoor seat- 
ing, the café is a cozy yet color- 
ful oasis within the city. Em- 
phasizing Middle Eastern 
cuisine, their menu is often 
supplemented with specials, 
from their spinach lasagna to 
their vegetarian quiche. The 
regular menu is dotted by such 
Mediterranean delights from 
Hummus and Falafel, to Zaatar 
Bread and Grape leaves, to 
Spanakopita and their array of 
salads. 

What I like about the food is 
the portions. It’s enough to enjoy 
your meal without being gorged 
on food stacked chin-high on a 
plate, a la Cheesecake Factory. 
This also leaves rooms for you to 
try one, ifnot many, of the Desert 
Café’s desserts. Dessert offerings 


‘wees Re Tes use Cte 


change frequently, though sev- 
eral remainin constant supply be- 
hind the glass display cabinet at 
the front of the restaurant. J con- 
sider it a special day when the 
stars have 
aligned cor- 
rectly and their 
chocolate pe- 
can pie tartlets 
appear behind 








Desert Cafe is a cozy 


own wine, so long as they leave 
some for the owners, Blake and 
Whitney Wollman. You'llsee this 
young duo taking an active part 
in making this restaurant a cozy 
yet trendy 
mainstay in 
Mt. Washing- 
ton. And, for- 
tunately for us 





oH RTE 





. diners, they're 
the shining yet Colorful oasis een 
glass after my Rea “ on the eyes, ei- 
meal. within the city. ther. 

If I were to And as if 
choose a sec- x this wasn’t 
ond factor in enough, on 


making Desert Café one of my 
favorite restaurants, itwould have 
to be that the restaurant is BYOB. 
Often at restaurants, wine can cost 
as much as the meal itself. At 
Desert Café, diners can bring their 


certain nights, a belly dancer en- 
tertains at the restaurant to 
middle-eastern music. 

The Desert Cafe is a great find 
for those diners looking for a 
little change of pace. 
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Kawasaki makes some great sushi, but it’s a bit pricey. 


Kawasaki offers 


excellent sushi 


By Raphael Schweber- 
Koren 


Kawasaki’s sushi was some of 
the best I’ve had, but given my 
college student budget and the 
very long wait, only the most de- 
termined of eaters should visit. 

Located in Mount Vernon, 
Kawasaki’s awning leads up to the 
restaurant. Theatmosphereiscom- 
fortable, with standard tables and 
chairs in the back, and up front, a 
tatamiroom. Situated right behind 
the front windows of the restau- 
rant, the tatami room provides a 
more authentic Japanese experi- 
ence while eating Japanese food, 
however, the limited number of 
them makes them a luxury and not 
a certainty. More often than not, 
you'll be sitting at the tables. 

Kawasaki really is just a sushi 
restaurant. While there are some 
other items on the menu, such as 
the dumplings, the selection isnot 
very extensive. The sushi menu, 
on the other hand, is very long 
and broad. Covering everything 
from the standard tuna rolls to 
the exotic Kawasaki roll, the sushi 
selection provides possibilities 
that are not available at many 
other sushi restaurants, and at an 
often-unmatched quality. 

Extremely slow service unfor- 
tunately marred the otherwise 
excellent meal. The wait to sit was 
notlong, and drinks were brought 
out fairly quickly. But our food, 
especially the sushi, took over an 
hour and a half to prepare. Sev- 
eral calls to the waiter, who was 
not very easy to communicate 
with, took time, and yielded noth- 
ing. We did not take advantage of 
the alcohol selection, and given 
the wait we would inevitably have 
settled on free refills of water. Per- 
sonally I went through seven 


glasses of water before receiving 
my first order of tuna rolls, and 


ersin the room experienced similar 
waiting times. The service may be 
much better at the seats up front, 
which are easily visible from the 
server’s area. 

Asis typical with a sushi restau- 
rant, sometimes the portions are 
smaller than expected, and com- 
bined with the long wait times and 
high prices, college students like us 
felt that we had not gotten our 
money’sworth. Boasting prices that 
are higher than other sushi restau- 
rants in the city, my meal at 
Kawasaki cost $30. Being prepared 
to pay a higher price for dinner 
goes with a sushi meal, but com- 
pared to other sushi restaurants, 
Kawasakiis expensive. Be prepared 
tospendmoreherethan onewould 
usually spend on a steak dinner 
with wine at a good restaurant in 
the area, or on sushi at any of the 
other sushi restaurants in the 
Mount Vernon area. 

If you have a night, as well as 
patient sushi fanatic friends with 
whom you have lots of catching up 
to do and a little more cash than 
usual, go to Kawasaki. You will en- 
joy the food, and the possibility of 
kneeling seats are a treat, but be 
prepared for service that sours the 
delight, and a check that could be 
used on three equally filling meals. 


KAWASAKI 

413 N. Charles St. 

Phone: 410-659-7600 

Price: $25 

Location: Mount Vernon 

Hours: Mon.-Fri.: 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Mon.-Thur.: 5 p.m.-11 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat.: 5 p.m.-12 a.m. 





By Charles Donefer 


How does one measure beer? 
The obvious answer is that 


| We, as Americans, measure Our 


beer in ounces. Beer comes in 
| 12-ounce cans and bottles when 
we buy it at stores. At bars, the 
hefty pint clocks in at 16 ounces. 
Of course, at the top of the list 
(or the bottom, if you go by 
classiness), is the mighty 40- 
ounce bottle of malt liquor. 
Sure, the more scientific and 
worldly among us would prefer 
that we measure our libations in 
milliliters, but we’re Americans, 
and we won’t switch to some 
socialist, one-world system of 
measurement just because it 
makes intuitive sense. If some 
among us are so ready to tell us 
that our measurement system 
for liquids is anachronistic, they 
should try another option — 
measure it by height, as the Owl 
Bar does. After downing a yard 
of lager and noshing on some 


| spectacular bar food, metric 
three more before the rest of my | 
order was brought out. Other din- | 


proponents will likely leave with 
a different perspective — a per- 
spective that is more then likely 
blurry and spinning. 

The point here is that the Owl 
Bar offers beer by the yard and 
half-yard. The yard glass itself is 
something to behold: wide at the 
top, narrow in the middle and 
wide again at the base, the yard 
glass is so tall that one cannot 
drink it at a table — it should be 
consumed at the bar. 

Drinking froma yard glass is 





as much as an art as the crafting 
of the glass itself. At the top, it’s 
easy, but about halfway down, it 
becomes simultaneously a battle 
not to get your shirt wet and a 
lesson in the behavior of waves. 
Since one has to tip the giant 
glass a great deal to get at the 
beer — shame on anyone who 
thinks a straw is an option — 
the beer comes cascading down 
at a fast pace. You must either 
gulp it all down, risking chok- 
ing, or tip the glass back at just 
the right time without jerking it 
too fast and spilling it every- 
where. After all, there are sober 
college students in Africa who 
don’t have enough beer to drink. 

Aside from beer by the yard, 
the Owl Barhas many other things 
going for it. Located on the 
ground floor of the Belvedere 
Hotel, it is very close to Mount 
Vernon, as well as the Penn Sta- 
tion shuttle stop. Since it is in the 
same building as the 13th Floor, 
one can have a hearty dinner and 
a few drinks during happy hour 
before going upstairs and enjoy- 
ing.a spectacular view and a simi- 
larly hard-to-miss yuppie atmo- 
sphere. In addition, the Owl Bar 
itself isn’t too hard on the eyes. 
The stained glass above the bar, 
the high ceiling and the carved 
wood area material expression of 
the cliché that “they don’t build 
“em like they use to.” 

Of course, any article about 
the Owl Bar would be incom- 
plete without mentioning their 
food. The menu isa selection of 


# Ow! Bar sells yards of beer 


classic American staples, cen- 
tered around brick-oven pizza 
and hefty sandwiches, all of 
which are hearty and filling. 
Nevertheless, I would recom- 
mend the chicken tenders as the 
dish to get. Possibly because so 
many other bars and restaurants 
look down on the chicken ten- 
der as a lowly cheapskate op- 
tion to soak up booze, the Owl 
Bar’s tenders stand out. The 
meat is tender and juicy, like the 
archetypical Thanksgiving tur- 

key. The breading is well tex- 

tured and never soggy. The ten- 

ders themselves are substantial 

in size without getting to the 

point being unruly. The sauces 

offered for dipping are wide in 

variety, not overly thick and 

tangy in flavor. 

Are there drawbacks to the Owl 
Bar? The only one that is apparent 
is thatitis fairly expensive (yards of 
beercostaround$14), butyoucan’t 
expect this sort of quality for free. 

Pick a day — any day. Grab a 
few pals and head down to the Owl 
Bar for happy hour. Order the 
chicken tenders and have yards of 
beer all around. Then come back 
up on the shuttle. Treat yourself. 


THE OWL BAR 

1 E. Chase St. 

Phone; 410-347-0888 

Price: $10-$15 

Location: Mount Vernon 

Hours: Mon.-Fri.: 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Sat.-Sun.: 11:30 a.m.-12 a.m. 





; ee MIKE FISCHER/FILE PHOTO 
The dimly-lit Owl Bar features prohibition-era decorations and a host of myths to go with them. 
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Asian fusion ; 


By James Lieu 


Be careful when looking for 
the entrance to Café Asia. The 
Ruth’s Chris Steakhouse sign 
flashes brightly before you, almost 
causing you to miss this trendy 
pan-Asian restaurant. The unas- 
suming, low-profile outside is 
similar to the inside décor. Dim 
lighting reveals Japanese-inspired 
tables and seats, low to the 
ground, that line one side of the 
restaurant, 
while nothing 
but sleek metal 





pieces of chicken on skewers are 
served, which may not be enough 


for one person, andespecially not | 


for two. 
There are also a variety of 
noodle dishes. The Vietnamese 


lemongrass chicken noodle dish | 


is, in effect, a type of pho dish 
with a lemony flavor to the broth 


and tender chunks of chicken | 


mixed in with the rice noodles. 
Sha Cha Chicken Noodle Soup 
was another noodle dish, with 
< thick udon- 

like noodles 


in a heavier 


chain curtains CAFE ASIA broth. Both 
separate tables 614 Water Street dishes were 
fromeach other. oo rer large and 
Opposite the price: $12-$20 gave a good 


tables are two 
bars, one in the 
front and one 


Location: Power Plant Live! 
Hours: Mon.-Wed.: 11:30.a.m.-10 p.m. 


quantity of 


food. 
Thur.: 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Themdese 
Fri.-Sat.: 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. 

sert menu was 


farther to the 
back of the res- 
taurant. The 
cozy atmo- 
sphere of the restaurant almost 
allows one to go there just for the 
“experience,” but thankfully the 
food is just as good as the décor. 
There is quite an extensive 
sushi menu from which to pick 
your favorite combinations of 
raw fish, either in sashimi style 
orsushistyle. The soft shell crab 
tempura rolls are delicious, and 
the portions are sizable. Other 
appetizers on their menu in- 
clude  Viet- 
namese spring 
rolls, summer 
rolls and even 
Gene teniee=sse 
“ravoli.” 
Entrees rep- 
resenting many 
styles of Asian 
cuisine are on 


Sun.: 5 p.m.-10 p.m. 





Entrees representing 
many styles of Asian 


cuisine are on the 


small, but the 
fried banana 
withice cream 
was a pleasant surprise. The 
crispiness of the banana on the 
outside and the tender inside went 
very well with the vanilla ice 
cream. It was the most expensive 
dessert, at $4.25. 

The prices for the main en- 
trees ranged from $10 to $16, 
while the noodle dishes were a 
bit cheaper at around $8 to $10, 
depending on what type of meat 
was preferred with the broth. 

Taher 
restaurant’s 
atmosphere 
did a lot for 
the food. The 
food was 
good, andhad 
it been served 
in any other 
Asian-style 





the menu, from restaurant, it 
lemongrass menu, from would have 
chicken to spicy 5 remained just 
Thai cooking. lemongrass chicken ee 
Many of the the ambiance 
dishes include ; S created by the 
a choice of to Spicy Thai Teac se 
Solaire sh ink jor 5 : sign gave Café 
chicken, or cooking. Asia a more 
beef as the contempo- 
principle in- rary and 


gredient to the style that is pre- 
pared. 

Itried the ppangdang, a grilled 
chicken dish with indonesian soy 
sauce that was well-cooked with 
the sauce being a very nice 
complement to the tender 
chicken itself. However, only five 


trendy look, and even the food 
seemed chic and trendy. Be sure 
to make reservations if you plan 
on eating there during the week- 
end, or it will be packed. Word 
has obviously spread that Café 
Asia is a hip place with great 
food. 
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Cheesecake factory has some great entrees as well as their artery clogging desserts. 


Always a doggie bag at 
the Cheesecake Factory 


By Carlos Macasaet 


The Cheesecake Factory in 
Baltimore is conveniently located 
at the heart of the Inner Harbor. 
It is in the Pratt Street Pavilion, 
which contains many stores as 
well as other restaurants and is 
connected, via a pedestrian 
bridge, to the multi-level mall 
known as the Gallery. It is within 
quick walking distance to Barnes 
and Noble, the Baltimore Na- 
tional Aquarium, the Maryland 
Science Center and the water taxi. 

For those less familiar with the 
Cheesecake Factory, it is a chain 
restaurant with 57 locations na- 
tionwide. It is one of the many 
new corporate restaurants that 
have been gaining popularity in 
the United States for the past de- 
cade. Like many new buildings 
that house places suchas Starbucks 
coffee shops and the new Loews 
theatres, the interior decoration of 
the Cheesecake Factory is designed 
to be chic, modern and freshly ar- 
tistic. Unfortunately, the design has 
become quite cliché and will no 
doubt become an identifying char- 
acteristic of this decade. 

The best part about the restau- 
rant is that you really cannot go 
wrong with the food. While it is 
certainly notoriginal, you’rebound 
to find something that you like. 
There is something for everyone. 

The Cheesecake Factory menu 
dishes range from $11 to $16 and 
come in lunch and dinner por- 
tions. Seafood plates range from 
$14 to $19. Sandwiches and ham- 
burgers range from $7 to $11 and 
are often available in combina- 
tions. Steak and Chop plates range 


from $16 to $25. Finally, large din- 
ner salads average $12. There is 
also a selection of side dishes that 
are each under $5. In addition, 
there is a series of brunch meals, 
including a children’s brunch, 
that range from $6 to $12. 

Finally, the menu contains an 
extensive dessert section. This 
includes a list of espresso drinks 
and chilled coffee drinks as well 
as several coffees and teas. Natu- 
rally, the Cheesecake Factory is 
most renowned for their cheese- 
cakes, of which they offer 36 vari- 
eties. They are all very good and 
you really cannot go wrong with 
any choice that you make. The 
cheesecake is about $7 and I 
would highly recommend taking 
a slice home for you or a friend. 

The food is what one would 
expect from an established chain. 
It is not particularly unique or 
original and it does not offer so- 
phisticated or subtle tastes. How- 
ever, it is not bad at all. You will 
not be disappointed. In addition, 
the food comes in very large por- 
tions. Plan to take a lot of food 
home. Fortunately, the food re- 
heats well so that a leftover pasta 
dish from lunch will make a good 
snack for a late night study ses- 
sion. 

The biggest downfall to the 
Cheesecake Factory, unfortu- 
nately, is the wait. They do not 
accept reservations and so you 
can expect to wait on average an 
hourandahalf during peak times. 
Furthermore, the bar and the 
waiting area are not sufficient to 
accommodate the number of 
people who inevitably end up 
waiting to be seated. It is nice that 
the restaurant is located so close 


toashopping center, but one per- 
son in your party will still have to 
wait in the restaurant for the 
beeper that they give you to go 
off. Generally, the service is 
prompt; however, this varies de- 
pending on how busy they are. 
Also, for large groups, the kitchen 
often is not able to prepare all of 
the food in a timely fashion, so 
some people’s orders might not 
be hot when they receive it. 

The Cheesecake Factory is an 
ideal choice when you are with a 
group of friends or with your fam- 
ily. Everyone will certainly eat 
well. Just be prepared to wait. Do 
not go there if you are on a tight 
schedule. If you do not like to 
wait, try going during non-peak 
hours. I went there at noon on 
Sunday and waited for 20 to 30 
minutes. Another thing to keep 
in mind is that it is definitely not 
an ideal venue for a quiet dinner. 
Also, when you order your appe- 
tizers, keep in mind howlarge the 
entrées will be. As you enjoy your 
main dish, do not forget to leave 
room for dessert. If you plan to 
do some shopping while you reat 
the Inner Harbor, note that you 
will probably be carrying an extra 
bag with unfinished food from 
the Cheesecake Factory. 


GRAMS 
THE CHEESECAKE 


FACTORY 
201 E. Pratt St. 


Phone: 410-234-3990 

Price: $11-$19 

Location: Inner Harbor 

Hours: Mon.-Thur.: 11:30 a.m,-11 p.m. 
Sat.: 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Sun.: 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
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Phillips seafood,acatch |fjtisn’t expen- 
sive it isn’t Legal 


By Courtney Rice 


If Baltimore is famous for one 
thing besides syphilis, it’s crabs. 
That’s why, before you graduate 
from Hopkins, you absolutely 
MUST goto Phillips Harborplace 
Restaurant to try one of their pre- 
mium crab cakes. It’s a Baltimore 
delicacy that is simply not to be 
missed. 

Phillips is a big name through- 
out Maryland, known forits fresh 
quality seafood. Located in the 
Harborplace at the touristy Inner 
Harbor, it’s become a key desti- 
nation for travelers far and wide. 
I have a friend from Pittsburgh 
who faithfully makes an annual 
pilgrimage to Baltimore just to 
eat at this place. It’s that good. 

Phillips is on Light Street, in 
the shopping complex that also 
includes Hooters. (Guys, please 
pass up the temptation just once 
and give Phillips a try...) That 
means it’s right by the harbor, 
with a lovely view. It claims to 
seat about 800 people, though that 
number seems alittle high. There 
is an outdoor patio that is espe- 
cially lovely on a warm, breezy 
day. 

Open from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
on Mondays through Saturdays, 
and 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Sundays, 
Phillips does a bustling lunch and 
dinner business. In fact, on week- 
ends during prime dining hours, 
it is not uncommon to see a line 
extending half the length of the 
mall, with a two-hour wait for a 
table. The restaurant does not 
accept reservations. Since we have 
the luxury of living nearby, I 
would recommend trying them 
onaweek day or at an oddhour to 
avoid this annoying wait. 

Ifhowever, you do get stuck in 
one of those two-hour lines, rest 
assured that your dining experi- 
ence will be well worth the wait. 
You can start out with mini crab 
cakes, jumbo shrimp cocktail, 
steamed clams or beer-battered 
lobster. If you like soup, try their 


vegetable crab soup or New En- 
gland clam chowder. Their Cae- 
sar salad is phenomenal, espe- 
cially when topped with the 
blackened tuna skewers. 

All of these, of course, are just 
for starters. When you open the 
regular menu, you can feast your 
eyes on a dizzying array of fish, 
clams, shrimp, lobster and many 
varieties of crab. Dishes like 
“cashew crusted mahi mahi,” 
“herb grilled snapper filet,” 
“Phillips crab imperial” and “twin 
lobster tails” will have you drool- 
ing all over the menu. 

That is, of course, provided 
you like seafood. If you don’t like 
seafood, don’t bother with 
Phillips. It does offer a few meals 
for those “land lubbers” among 
you — chicken fingers, chicken 
breast, even filet mignon — but 
ordering anything besides sea- 
food at a place like Phillips is 
pretty much stupid. Sure, it'll 
taste good, but ifyou’re really in 
the mood for a burger, just go to 
a burger joint! I made the mis- 
take of dragging two anti-sea- 
food friends there once, and it 
was just depressing watching 
them eat their chicken sand- 
wiches. 

If you’re in the mood for sea- 
food, however, Phillips is the place 
for you. I’ve eaten a lot of crab 
cakes in my life, but Phillips’ pre- 
mium crab cakes are unquestion- 
ably the best. In fact, I’ve never 
actually ordered any of the other 
great seafood that Phillips has to 
offer because I can’t turn down 
the crab cakes. They are jumbo 
lump crab meat with minimal fill- 
ing and the perfect blend of sea- 
sonings. These five ounce slices 
of heaven are have a rich and 
creamy flavor and are served ei- 
ther broiled or fried. 

Needless to say, on my last 
visit, I ordered the crab cakes. I 
did sample my _ dining 
companion’s meals, as well, 
though, and it was all stellar. One 
person started with the vegetable 





crab soup, a “tomato based fam- 
ily recipe that has been served at 
Phillips since 1956.” Yum. His 
main course was the Seaside Plat- 
ter, which isa great way to sample 
a lot of different Phillips special- 
ties. It features one crab cake, two 
jumbo shrimp and fried scallops 
witha starch and vegetable of your 
choice. 

My other friend, who doesn’t 


like shellfish, ordered the herb | 


grilled snapper filet, which was 
awesome! It’s a light fish with lots 
of flavor, and Phillips prepares it 
to perfection. It came with rice 
and vegetables. 

Phillips has added a couple 
neat features to its menu. One is 
the kid’s menu, which has the 
usual fare (hot dogs, pizza, etc.) 
to satisfy picky eaters, as well as 
kid-sized portions of certain 
seafoods for the more adventur- 
ous. Another is the lunch menu. 


Now, before 4 p.m., you can or- | 
der lunch-sized portions ofsome | 


of your favorite Phillips entrees at 
areduced price. Thisisa real plus, 
as Phillips tends to be a little ex- 
pensive for the college crowd. My 
crab cakes were about $13, and 
many dishes go up from there. 
The less expensive alternative 
makes Phillips even more appeal- 
ing. 
This upscale, classy and deli- 
cious restaurant is the perfect 
place to bring a date. It’s prime 
location on the Inner Harbor 
makes it a convenient stop be- 
fore or after a visit to the 
Aquarium, Science Center or 
shopping area. Phillips is good 
enough, though, to be a desti- 
nation in its own right. 


PHILLIPS SEAFOOD 


301 Light Street 


Phone: 410-685-6600 

Price: $10-$20 

Location: Harborplace Light Street 
Pavilion 

Hours: Mon.-Sun.: 11:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. 
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Phillip’s Seafood has a comfortable yet classy dining room and great nightly specials. 





By Evan Elias 


Legal Sea Foods prides itself 
on being one of the best seafood 
chains in America, and with good 
reason. With 26 locations span- 
ning most of the East Coast, 
they're surely doing something 
right. Legal Sea Foods claims to 
offer the freshest fish in the res- 
taurant industry, and they surely 
seem to deliver. 

Legal Sea Foods’ Baltimore lo- 
cation is an upscale eatery found 
in the Inner Harbor, at the inter- 


| section of Calvert and Pratt 


streets. The restaurant’s location 





The menu at Legal 
Sea Foods changes 


on a weekly basis, 


but always offers an 


array of mouth- 


watering choices. 





is perfect, with a mall and parking 
garage situated only a few steps 
away. 

The menu at Legal Sea Foods 
changes on a weekly basis, but 
always offers a nearly-over- 
whelming array of mouth-water- 
ing choices. The service is excel- 
lent and the atmosphere is 
moderately posh. 

During warmer months, out- 
door seating is also available, al- 
lowing diners to enjoy the pleas- 
ant harbor air. 

On busy nights, the wait for a 
table can be long, but the wait 
isn’t so bad if you spend it sitting 
at the restaurant’s bar. Besides 
offering the usual array of alco- 
holic drinks, the bar also sells raw 
clams and oysters. 

Be sure to start your meal off 
right with an appetizer (or two, or 
three — they’re all scrumptious). 
The restaurant offers shrimp, 
clams, mussels, oysters and more, 
prepared in a variety of fashions. 
Shrimp fans will be especially de- 
lighted, since there are as many as 
five different shrimp-based ap- 
petizers, including the “Baltimore 
Peel ‘n’ Eat Shrimp” which are 
steamed in beer! 

Another unusual, yet delicious 
appetizer is the crap dip with sea- 
food chips — although the sea- 
food chips have an unusual tex- 


ture and are few in number, the 
crap dip is absolutely divine. Fried 
food fanatics should check out 
the Fried Smelts, which taste a lot 
better than they sound. 

There are so many amazing 
entrees at Legal Sea Foods thatit’s 
extremely difficult to decide on 
what to order. Don’t be afraid to 
splurge; the lobster and crab 
dishes are incredible, and the high 
costis certainly justified. The lob- 
sters range in size from 1.25 lb to 
2.50 lb, and are available either 
steamed or baked and stuffed. A 
special “lobster bake” entrée is 
also available, which includes 
steamers, mussels, clam chowder 
and more. 

The menu also has a number 
of wood-grilled entrees (mostly 
fish, but some steak and chicken 
as well), plus a multitude of fried 
seafood options. Everything 
that the restaurant has to offer 
is a safe bet; even the simple 
entrees like seafood ravioli are 
brimming with flavor. And since 
the menu changes so frequently, 
be sure to look out for new, ex- 
otic entrees. 

The portions at this restaurant 
are large, so take care to save 
enoughroom for desert! Legal Sea 
Foods offers quite possibly the 
most perfect Boston Cream Pie 
known to man. If creamy, choco- 
laty goodness isn’t your thing for 
some reason, try the Key Lime Pie 
instead, which is also quite im- 
pressive. 

A full dinner at Legal Sea Foods 
can bevery expensive, so youmay 
want to consider going to the 
restaurant for lunch instead, 
which is much more affordably 
priced. 

But a better plan may be to 
wait for a weekend when your 
parents are visiting, and have 
them treat you to dinner at this 
fine restaurant. After enjoying a 
massive seafood feast (along 
with a few beers on the side), 
they'll have no complaints about 
the bill, your grades or anything 
else for that matter. 

In any case, be prepared to 
wobble out of Legal Sea Foods 
with a bulging belly and a 
contrastingly empty wallet. But 
it’s definitely worth the trip. 


1 A SE TS 
LEGAL SEA FOODS 


100 East Pratt Street 


Phone: 410-332-7360 

Price: $7.95-$15.50 

Hours: Mon.-Thu.: 11:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat.: 11:00 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 
Sun.: 12:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. 
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Ruth’s Chris, satisfying 
Baltimore’s carnivores 


By Eric Ridge 


Ruth’s Chris steakhouse isn’t 
for everybody. Steer clear if you 
don’t love meat, or if you are un- 
willing to pay $30 a head for an 
entrée. But if you don’t fall in ei- 
ther category, there is scant a din- 
ing experience in Baltimore that 
compares with Ruth’s Chris 
steakhouse. 

The restaurant, which is one 
of the most popular high-end 
chain steakhouses in the country, 
has a rich history. Started in New 
Orleans in 1965, there are now 
over 80 locations, from the United 
States to Taiwan. 

Not surprisingly, beef is the 
most popular of the menu 
choices. Steaks range from 12-22 
ounce servings. Those not in the 
mood for steak can choose froma 
menu offering seafood and other 
meat selections. Vegetables are 
served a la carte to accompany 
entrée selections. 

Much of Ruth’s Chris’ suc- 
cess derives from its name and 
the image it conveys for itself. 
Although the chain serves 
14,000 steaks on average each 
day, quality control is never 
cited as a problem. Scattered 
throughout major cities, the res- 


taurant gives the special occa- 
sion diner and the business ex- 
pense traveler a safe bet to cel- 
ebrate a birthday or close a deal 
witha client. There’s little varia- 
tion from location to location, 
so everybody feels like a regu- 
lar. 

Ruth’s Chris is also an experi- 
ence, and one that cannot be un- 
derestimated. Steaks are brought 


EE SEES 
RUTH’S CHRIS 
STEAKHOUSE 


600 Water Street 


Phone: 410-783-0033 

Price: $30 

Location: Inner Harbor 

Hours: Mon.-Thur.: 4 p.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri., Sat.: 4 p.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun.: 4 p.m.-9 p.m. 


to the table sizzling, served on 
simple, thick black plates. The siz- 
zling sound provokes rubber- 
necking from even the seasoned 
Ruth’s Chris veterans. 
But of course, while people may 
come for the atmosphere and fa- 
miliarity, food is the primary rea- 
son to shell out the admittedly 
high prices at Ruth’s Chris. 
Steak-lovers rave about the pro- 
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cess in which their food is pre- 


pared. The beef is broiled in an | 


1800 degree oven. It is served to 
your table on a 500 degree plate 
with all intent to ensure that 
your steak doesn’t get cold. It 
might seem a little outlandish, 
but people paying top dollar ex- 
pect their food to be served 
warm. 

The rest of the non-beef en- 
trees are competent, but undis- 
tinguished. Among the favorites 
among the non-beefers includes 
the Salmon Fillet, the Stuffed 
Chicken Breast and the Ahi- 
Tuna Stack. Of course, all are 
comparable to very good res- 
taurants in the city but there is 
something unusual about going 
to a self-proclaimed steakhouse 
and not ordering a steak or beef 
in general. 

My advice is that if you are 
not going to order a steak, steer 
clear of the restaurant itself. One 
can do better at other places. 
But among the three top 
steakhouses in the area-Prime 
Rib and Morton’s of Chicago 
being the other two-Ruth’s 
Chris is likely the best. But of 
course, having the best comes at 


a hefty price. Don’t forget your | 


credit card. 





Rusty Scupper, seafood bliss 


By Emily Nalven 


Isolated from the brouhaha of 
the main Inner Harbor square, 
the Rusty Scupper sits atop the 
Inner Harbor marina witha spec- 
tacular view of the docks. A plain 
entranceway and maze-like path 
around the piers shield this gem 
ofarestaurant from tourists but 
once inside, the décor is regal, 
the food is grand and the long 
haul will be worth it for seafood 
fans. 

Almost all seats in the res- 
taurant offer picturesque views 
of the Inner Harbor and down- 
town Baltimore. Adding to the 
maritime theme, the walls are 
covered with sailing parapher- 
nalia and nautical trinkets adorn 
end tables and shelves. On the 
staircase leading up to the res- 
taurant there are televisions 
showing sports events from 
around the globe, which doesn’t 
seem to fit with the seafaring 
atmosphere, but is appreciated 
by all the patrons waiting in the 
weekend lines who all seem to 
be sports fans. 

A pricey seafood restaurant, 
out of range for most college stu- 


dents, Rusty Scupper offers tra- 
ditional Maryland and Chesa- 
peake Bay cuisine. From oysters 
to calamari to crabs, the chefs at- 


RUSTY SCUPPER 
402 Key Hwy. 


Phone: 410-727-3678 
Price: $18-$24 
Location: Inner Harbor 
Hours: Sun.: 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs.:11:30a.m.- 
10p.m. 
Fri., Sat.: 11:30 a.m.- 11 p.m. 


tempt to highlight the Atlantic 
and Eastern shore seafood. The 
specialty here is the staple food 
for Baltimoreans: crab cakes. Al- 
though the crabs are prepared 
in only two ways; soups (creamy 
and vegetable based) or lump 
crab cakes style, quality com- 
pensates for a lack of quantity 
on the menu. 

Served fresh daily are North 
Atlantic salmon, Chesapeake 
rockfish, swordfish and a more 
eclectic fish, mahi-mahi, along 
with other fish specials of the day. 
Thereisalso a raw fish bar serving 


up oyster, shrimp and crab cake 
individually or in combinations. 
However the menu is not too ex- 
tensive and fish specials sell out 
quickly on most Friday and Sat- 
urday nights. And you’re out of 
luck once the fishes are gone be- 
cause the kitchen only orders 
enough fish for onedayand doesn’t 
keep reserves in the freezer. 

Besides fish and bottom crawl- 
ers, there is filet mignon, steak 
and chicken dishes. However the 
non-seafood based dishes are few 
and far between, so if you’re nota 
fan of fish, Rusty Scupper is not 
for you. Vegetarians will have 
even fewer options with only 
house and Caesar salads on the 
menu. So if you’re a vegetarian 
looking for a filling meal, I highly 
advise staying away from Rusty 
Scupper. 

The crowd is older because of 
the steep prices. Most entrees are 
priced above $20 and with ap- 
petizers, drinks and extras the 
tab can quickly add up. How- 
ever, if you're looking for fine 
dining and are in the mood for 
some fresh fish Rusty Scupper 
hits the spot. Just be sure to get 
there early. 
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Caroline’s Cafe: 
real island flair 


By Ron Demeter 


While small in size, Caroline’s 
Café featuring Ras Doobie De 
one of 
Baltimore’s hidden treasures, a 
small restaurant with terrific food 
at affordable prices. 

Located right off Pratt Street 
near the University of Maryland 
Medical School, the café serves 
authentic Jamaican cuisine. With 
its unique atmosphere and per- 


handle it. 

The restaurant uses mainly 
dark meat chicken, so don’t ex- 
pect a boneless filet. The curried 
goat is apparently one of their 
better entrees. If you are as ad- 
venturous enough to try goat, 
then you might be pleasantly sur- 
prised. 

Other items may be available 
depending on the day, ranging 
from different fish-meals to ox 
tail. 


sonal service The fire 
the café Offci:. tT IZ mm jtemsavailable 
homely feel not : are revolution 
offered’ in many The p ortions come cole slaw, “ital 
larger restau- , , veggies med- 
rants. with one main fet dada 

The café it- ii ah oe ey el 
self is only steamed 


about 20 feet 
wide, but ex- 
tends further 
back into the 
building. It has 
a cozy atmo- 


platter, known as 


“earth” and two side 


dishes called “fire.” 


greens, plan- 
tains, Jamai- 
can food pot, 
orange chips 
with marma- 
lade sauce, Ras 





sphere and is 
decorated with 
posters and paintings celebrating 
Jamaica, Africa and the Civil 
rights movement. The smell of 
incense and dim lighting adds to 
the experience. 

Caroline, the café’s namesake, 
usually serves as the cashier and 
in most cases waitress. She’s quite 
the funny one, so expect a few 
sarcastic remarks, but its all in 


SE 
CAROLINE’S CAFE 


213 Penn Street 


Phone: 410-752-3869 
Price: $10-$15 
Location: Off Pratt St. between Martin 
Luther King Blvd and Greene Street 
Hours: Tues.-Fri.: 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Sat.: 3 p.m.-10 p.m. 
Closed daily from 3 p.m. - 5 p.m. 


good humor. 

The portions come in $10 and 
$15 sizes. They are Jamaican- 
style sizes so a $10 size is more 
than enough for the average 
diner. 

The portions come with one 
main platter, known as “earth” 
and two side dishes called “fire.” 
Among the earth dishes are 
chicken, fish, goat and vegetarian 
choices. The chicken comes in 
jerk, curried, brown-stewed, fric- 
assee or fried. The fish is available 
in jerk, escoveitched, fried, pan 
fried, steamed and brown stewed 
form. 

The goat is only available cur- 
ried. The jerk chicken is mildly 
spicy, and there is a water cooler 
in the back for those who cannot 


Doobie’s rice 
and peas, 
white rice, queen Nzinga’s brown 
rice and black beans, pumpkin 
soup and fish. Highly recom- 
mended are the rice and peas, 
which ifin a larger portion, could 
be a meal itself. 

Caroline’s café sells a variety 
of items hard to get outside of 
Jamaica. In addition to an assort- 
ment of Jamaican soft drinks, 
Caroline’salso has red stripe beer, 
wine and sorrel. 

The café makes their own 
homemade passion fruit juice 
served with a piece of lime. It 
tastes amazing. The drinks are 
the only overpriced items on the 
menu and are small in size. 
However, it is a unique experi- 
ence and should at least be 
sampled. 

The building itself is ex- 
tremely small, so making reser- 
vations beforehand is a must. 
Do not expect to use a check or 
credit card, for nowthe café only 
accepts cash. 

The restaurant was named by 
City Paper to have the best Carib- 
bean Cuisine of 2001, as well as 
the best veggie burger in 2001. 

While smaller in size than 
many other restaurants in Balti- 
more, Ras Doobie de Chef Cater- 
ing at Caroline’s Café is one of the 
smaller jewels located in the city 
where one can enjoy good food 
with good hospitality in a unique 
atmosphere. Just be sure to thank 
Chef Doobie on the way out. 


For more Inner Harbor, see 
page 23 
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Mo's: the best of ' 
Little Italy § 





MO’S CRAB AND 
PASTA FACTORY 
502 Albemarle St. 


Phone: 410-837-1600 

Price: $15-$25 

Location: Little Italy 

Hours: Mon.-Sun.: 11 a.m.-1 a.m. 
Web site: http://www.mosseafood.com 


By Jeff Katzenstein 


The name “Mo’s Crab and 
Pasta Factory” gave me a funny 
picture in my head. It was a pic- 
ture of Moe Szyslak, the bar- 
tender from The Simpsons, ina 
warehouse pulling down a lever 
that squeezed out spaghetti 
noodles. I had no idea what to 
expect. Yet, I couldn’t be too 
picky. I had recently begun to 
search for new Italian restau- 
rants after several disappoint- 
ing trips to Sabatino’s, which is 
popularly knownas the best Ital- 
ian restaurant in Baltimore. 

Upon immediately entering 
the restaurant, one can see that 
this is no shady joint. Lining 
the wall next to the entrance 
are photographs of the many 
celebrities that have dined at 
Mo’s. The restaurant is huge, 
with a bar and seating down- 
Stairs and an expansive up- 
stairs with another bar and 
plenty of seating. The atmo- 
sphere is much nicer than 
many other Little Italy restau- 
rants because of its great view 
of Baltimore. 

As my friends and I sat 
down to dinner, I was slightly 
worried that the menu would 
match the atmosphere: good 
but expensive. However, the 
menu had plenty of moder- 
ately-priced possibilities and 
offered a wide range of op- 
tions, including chicken, beef 
and seafood dishes, as well as 
traditional Italian dishes. 
With such a large and exten- 
sive menu, it was difficult to 
decide. Finally, I ordered the 
fried calamari as an appetizer 
and the linguini with shrimp 
scampi as my main course. 

The fried calamari was cer- 
tainly not a letdown in any way. 
It was certainly not among the 
worst calamari I’ve had in Balti- 
more (Sabatino’s), nor wasit the 
best (Donna’s). It was generally 
the quality I would expect from 
a nice Italian restaurant, and 


that, plus the tasty gourmet salad 
that came with my entrée, served 


as an excellent prelude toa great 


meal. 

The linguini with shrimp 
scampi was certainly the high- 
light of the evening. It struck me 
as odd that it was not simply 
called “shrimp scampi,” as chain 
restaurants like the Olive Gar- 


den callit. 1 wouldsoonfind out | ' 


why it had the different name. | Vaccaro’s in Little Italy offers some tasty desserts and pastries that make Baltimore proud. 


This was no chain restaurant 
pasta dish. 


The dish was like two meals | 


in one. A seemingly endless bowl 


of linguini in a creamy garlic | 


sauce that was at the bottom, 


but it was hard to see through | 


the pile of shrimp that graced 
the top. These were no baby 
shrimp, either. They were large, 
tender and flavorful, and I was 
surprised that they were able to 
include so much shrimp with 
the dish and still keep the price 
reasonable. I don’t think could 
have finished the shrimp alone 





If youre looking for 
the most bang for 
your buck, head to 
Mos in Little Italy. 





in one sitting. 

Dessert was out of the ques- 
tion after suchas huge meal. Not 
being able to eat nearly as much 
as I used to, I wrapped the re- 


mainder of my meal in a doggy | 


bag and was able to make an- 
other two lunches out of the left- 
overs. 

Mo’s Crab and Pasta Factory 
is not only the best Italian I’ve 
had in Baltimore, but one of the 
best Italian restaurants I’ve been 
to, period. This, plus its reason- 
able price and generous por- 
tions make it a place that I will 
be sure to return to and that 
every person should try. If 
you re looking for the most bang 
for your buck, head to Mo's in 
Little Italy. 

Mo’s Seafood has six loca- 
tions in the Baltimore area, some 
of which are restaurants and 
some of which are seafood mar- 
kets. 
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Satisfy your sweet tooth 
and hunger at Vaccaro’s 


By Erin Simpson 


It’s official; I am going to die. 
Forget the fact that I run six miles a 
week, that I take my multivitamins 
or even that I come froma healthy, 
hearty family. It’s all over — 
Vaccaro's is going to kill me before 
Thit 20. This Baltimore landmark, 
tucked in the heart of Little Italy, 
offers what every college student 
really needs, more than coffee or a 
good GPA: delicious desserts. 

Vaccaro's is famous the nation 
over for their homemade, old style 
Italian cookies and pastries. 
Whether you are in the mood for 
some chocolate cream puffs, over- 
flowing cannoli or maybe just a 


| slice of some good old-fashioned 


Tiramisu, this cozy little bakery will 
not disappoint. 
Although primarily a takeout 


| establishment, this charming little 


ristorante offersasmall dining room 
where patrons can enjoy the fa- 
mous cakes and cookies, as well as 


| gelati or granita (Italian ice cream 
| and flavored ice, for all those non- 


Italian majors) or a good cup of 
premium cappuccino. They boast 
a four page menu chock full of ar- 
tery-clogging wonders; Italian 
pound cake topped with gelati, 
strawberries and real whipped 


| cream; peanut butter fudge pie, or 


even just a sampler of Vaccaro's 
famous cookies, cream puffs orna- 
poleonsare justa few ofthe reasons 
lam going to have a massive heart 
attack before graduate school. 
Besides the awe-inspiring din- 
ing menu, the shelves upon 
shelves of cookies, macaroons 
and biscotti awaiting the psuedo- 


diabetic as she walks through the 


door is enough to convince even 
the most hard lined realist that 
she isin fact dreaming. And these 
confections are not your every- 
day chocolate chip. Cookies the 
average Joe has never heard of 
(Italian Butter Balls?) and true 
national delicacies like amaretto 
cookies and chocolate almond 
macaroons tempt the sugar- 
craver alongside some old favor- 
ites, like lemon iced sugar cook- 
ies or Italian shortbread. 

Whether you are in the mood 
for cup of coffee anda white choco- 
late biscotti or just a maybe a rasp- 
berry éclair, Vaccaro's delivers — 
literally. The bakery ships orders of 
cookies and pastries daily, not only 
to their five other locations in the 
Baltimore-Washington area, but 
also to your Aunt Suzy, best friend 
Kim or even your doggie Rex. All 
products are baked fresh daily and 
can be shipped anywhere in the 
United States — the perfect gift for 
the junk food junkie on Christmas 
break. 

Vaccaro's not only offers great 
food, but great value as well. A 
pound of mouth-watering Italian 
cookies weighs in at a little over 
$13; a slice of Tiramisu, rum or 
cheesecake will run you about 
four dollars, 

Most of Vaccaro's pastries are 
under three dollars and their 
homemade gelati under four. 
And just for those times you want 
to trick that Hopkins hottie into 
thinking youarea world class Ital- 
ian pastry chef, Vaccaro's sells 
“Take home and fill yourself” 
cannoli and cream kits, as well as 
gelati or granita by the quart. 


The dine-in menu serves up 
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amazing value as well. Desserts 
dishes rarely cost more than at 
any equivalent restaurant (about 
five to seven dollars), but 
Vaccaro's portionsare girthy, not 
tomention gourmet. Any oftheir 
signature creations, like the fudge 
drizzled chocolate hazelnut cake, 
could take the Cheesecake Fac- 
tory any day. Also Vaccaro's of- 
fers a unique beverage menu, 
complete with premium Illy 
espresso or (for those old fogies 
over 21) alcoholic beverages with 
a classy, coffee twist. 

Vaccaro's is the perfect little 
hideaway for a romantic evening 
for two, sharing cannoli by 
candlelight or to celebrate your 
hall mate’s birthday with style — 
Monday nights are “All You Can 
Eat Coffee and Desserts” for $11. 
The atmosphere of the restaurant 
is full of old world charm and 
cozy relaxation, just like the home 
baked goodies. Despite the fact 
that I had been on the New Jersey 
Turnpike for three hours with a 
raging flu and no ability to eat 
solid food, Icouldnotresist Death 
by Dessert at Vaccaro's. Don’tbe 
surprised if you soon find me 
slumped over face down in my 
Sfogliatelli — Vaccaro's will be 
the death of me yet! 


ARS CELT PART ARE SE HERI E 


VACCARO’S 
222 Albemarle St. 


Phone: 410-685-4905 

Price: $5-$10 

Location: Little Italy 

Hours: Mon,: 7:30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Tues.-Thurs.: 7 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Fri,-Sat.: 7:30 a.m.-1 a.m. 
Sun.:7:30a.m-ll p.m. 
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Della Notte has decor, | 
but beware the crowds | 


mind to spit out an apology since | 


By Jessica Valdez 


One image dominates my 
memory of Della Notte, a popu- 
lar Italian restaurant nestled in 
Little Italy. I wish I could say it 
was the rich Italian food, the sen- 
sual, romantic lighting or the in- 
door tree, but none of these par- 
ticularly caught my attention. 
Instead, I remember a simple, 
porcelain face. 

I remember a pallid Grecian 
bust staring dully into a maroon 
curtain, which was drawn to sepa- 
rate the tables of the crowded res- 
taurant. 

It is a careless image, almost 
pointless, and yet its apparent in- 
efficiency and lack of forethought 
distinguished my entire dining 
experience at Della Notte. 

Located on 801 Eastern Av- 
enue in the heart of Little Italy, 
Della Notte boasts a great atmo- 
sphere, complete with dim light- 
ing and alulling maroon décor to 
permit a romantic evening for 
two. But during myvisit last week, 
the restaurant failed to provide 
pristine service, and also fell short 
in atmosphere. 

On a blistery, chilly Saturday 
night several weeks ago, my boy- 
friend and I made 8 p.m. reserva- 
tions to dine at Della Notte. When 
we arrived, at least four groups 
clustered in the waiting room. 
Appearing flustered, the maitre’d 
directed us to wait for more than 

10 minutes for our table. 

Even after we were seated, the 
service did not improve. A 
shadow covered halfthe table, and 





DELLA NOTTE 


801 Eastern Ave. 


Phone: 410-837-5500 
Price: Lunch: $10-15 
Dinner: $20-25 
Location: Little Italy 
Hours: Mon.-Fri.: 11 a.m.-9:30 p.m. 
Sat.-Sun.: 11 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Website: http://www.dellanotte.com 


the glare of a streetlight outside 
the window shined into my 
boyfriend’s face. Although he 
repeatedly requested the waiter 
to the close the blind, the request 
was never fulfilled. 

An incessant hubbub of noise 
hovered over the room, and the 
romantic décor certainly paled 
when my boyfriend and I could 
not forget the presence of count- 
less other chattering people. 
While this is understandable due 
to the Saturday crowd, I think the 
noise could have been minimized 
had the tables been placed fur- 
ther apart. 

Moreover, after we were 
seated, the waiters forgot our 
presence and bustled around 
serving other guests. Finally, my 
boyfriend had to signal toa waiter 
to obtain service. 

The waiter was extremely af- 
fable and friendly, but appeared 
slightly flustered with the 
crowded restaurant, like most of 
the other waiters. 

In fact, when I ventured to visit 
therestroom, I wasnearly trampled 
by at least four waiters, many of 
whom did not have the presence of 


they were so hurried. 


Here arises the important | 


question of all females: how were 
the restrooms? The mirrors en- 
circled at least two sides of the 
room, so I had a variety of op- 
tions for make-up application. 
For dinner, I ordered the 


Fettucino al Granchio, jumbo | 


crabmeat doused with 
Housemade marinara sauce over 
fettucine pasta. While Ihad never 
tasted crabmeat before, I found 
myselfcompletely indifferent to the 
dish, evenslightly reluctant to waste 
stomachroomonitwhen Vacarro’s 
was only a few blocks away. 

As for my boyfriend, he (in his 
infinite wisdom as one who fares 
from Brooklyn, NYC) com- 
mented that the food at Della 
Notte didn’t taste like authentic 
Italian should. 

Nevertheless, I do feel that 
Della Notte is a better deal than 
restaurants such as the Cheese- 
cake Factory. With meals rang- 
ing from $12-$22, Della Notte 
offers amore sophisticated atmo- 
sphere and better food at the same 
price. 

To conclude, my boyfriend 
and I both agreed that Della Notte 
is a nice romantic restaurant 
where a couple can enjoy a pleas- 
ant night out. It’s also for family 
outings, but not recommended 
for large groups as the restaurant 
is better suited for a more roman- 
tic, sensual dining experience. 
However, be prepared for nights 
when the quality of the food and 
the service are sub par. 
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Heading towards Little Italy, it’s hard to miss Della Notte. Check out the giant tree trunk inside. 
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Want some great Italian but don’t want to completely break the 


bank? Give Amicci’s a try. 


Homestyle grub 
at Ammici’s 


By Julianna Finelli 


Amicci’s, located in a charm- 
ing rowhouse in the middle of 
Little Italy, is one of the culinary 
highlights of Baltimore. Com- 
pared to many of Little Italy’s res- 
taurants, Amicci’s is moderately 
priced, making the Italian dining 
experience a bit easier on the wal- 
let. A sizeable dinner entrée will 
cost you $10 to $14. 

In line with its moderate pric- 
ing, Amicci’s calls for only casual 


| dress. The atmosphere is decid- 


edly unfussy and informal, al- 
though the food is anything but 
mundane. 

Amicci’s signature dish is Pane 
Rotundo, a hollowed-out Italian 
bread bowl filled with jumbo 


| shrimp in a delicious creamy 


scampi sauce. 
Other Italian classics served 
are baked tortellini, gnocchi, 


| chicken marsala and chicken 





parmigiana. Ifyou’rein the mood 
for seafood, the shrimp scampi, 
pasta with clam sauce and 
shrimp cacciatore are lauded 
favorites. Vegetarian options in- 
clude eggplant parmigiana, 


penne primavera and veggie 


gnocchi. 

While the menu selection is 
somewhat limited, all dishes are 
of the finest quality, prepared in 
authentic Italian fashion. Also 
authentically Italian are the 
helpings, which are large 
enough for even the biggest ap- 
petite. late my leftover tortellini 
for the next couple of days after 
my visit. 

Amicci’s casual atmosphere is 
made extraordinary by the Ital- 
ian-style décor. The front room 
of the restaurant is quite formally 
furnished, and as one moves to- 
wards the back, the decorations 
become increasingly casual. The 
farthest roomis similar toacomfy 


Italian kitchen, its walls adorned 
with Italian movie posters. 

The food comes surprisingly 
quickly for a Saturday night; our 
appetizer, fried calamari, was 
ready in just a few minutes. All 
appetizers, which include anti- 
pasto, fresh mozzarella and fresh- 
steamed mussels, are perfectly 
sized for two. 

The presentation is truly im- 
pressive; lavish helpings of simple 
but top-quality Italian favorites 
are presented in an elaborate dis- 
play. You can top off your meal 
(if you have room) with a cup of 
hot espresso, which has a pleas- 
antly smooth taste, or, if you’re 
over 21, a glass of Sambuco or 
Anisette. 

A dinner for two, complete 
with an appetizer and dessert, 
mightrun you $35 to $40 — throw 
in two glasses of wine, and you're 
still under $50. 

While the food is undeniably 
fantastic, the trip isn’t terribly 
easy. A 15-minute cab ride adds 
quite a bit to the dinner tab (and 
as is the case in most of Little 
Italy, parking is almost non-exis- 
tent). For this reason, Amicci’s is 
more ofa “special occasion” kind 
of restaurant, for perhaps a 
friend’s birthday or a first date. 
One should also plan ahead, as 
there is an inevitable wait on 
weekend evenings. The small 
entryway has limited room for 
waiting, and there is usually aline 
of customers seated outside the 
door. 


AMICCIrS 
231 S. High St. 


Phone: 410-528-1096 
Price: $10-$14 
Location: Little Italy 
Hours: Mon.-Fri.: 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Sat.-Sun.: 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Web site: http://www.amiccis.com 
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The Melting Pot: where dipping and a bowl has nothing to do with tobacco or marijuana. 


Dip into the Melting Pot 


| ing dinner and a movie in 


By James Lieu 


Entering the Melting Pot with- 
out having any ideas of what type 
of food to expect affects your ex- 
perience quite a bit. I came to this 
place knowing that it had some- 
thing to do with fondue. But I did 
not know what fondue was ei- 
ther. Curiosity ran high as I en- 
tered the restaurant. 

The restaurant is rather large 
considering the amount of time it 
takes for each waiter to take care 
of each table. Upon entering, 
there is a quiet bar area on the left 
that expands into another room 
that, like the other side of the res- 
taurant, is filled with cozy, pri- 
vate booths that create a more 
personal dining experience. 
Thereisevena second floor to the 
restaurant with more booths. 

Basically, how the restaurant 
works is something unique that 
needs to be explained to patrons 
who have not dined there before. 
To start off, the cheese fondue is 
popular, and there are several dif- 
ferent combinations of cheeses to 
dip into. For the main course, 
there is a variety of meats and 
vegetables that are served raw on 
a platter to your table. You can 
either cook them in a boiling oil- 
based fondue or a lower-fat, bul- 
lion-based fondue. Finally, for 
dessert, thereare plenty ofmouth- 
watering options, all of which 
have plenty of chocolate in them. 
The menu also offers meals for 
two or more people, which, if 
you'rewith several peopleandare 
getting the cheese fondue and 
Main course as well, offers a 
cheaper alternative. 

_ The menu was not that exten- 
Sive, as every possibility is each of 
the three areas of appetizers, en- 
trees and desserts seemed to be 


very similar to other others. 

Our table ordered two cheese 
fondues to start with: the cheddar 
cheese and the traditional Swiss 
cheese. The waiter came out with 
a white wine and beer base for the 
two fondues, and began to heat 
up the bowls and mix the cheeses 
with the base right in front of us. 
Additional spices were then 
added step by step, such as mus- 
tard and pepper, and gradually 
the cheese melted into a dipping 
sauce for the rye, pumpernickel 
and wheat breads that came out. 
To my surprise, granny smith 
apples, celery, carrots and cauli- 
flower was also brought out for 
dipping. Each amount of bread, 
vegetables and fruit was just right 
to finish off the different cheese 
dips. The cheddar cheese fondue 
was my personal favorite, as I 
found the Swiss to be a little too 
bitter for my liking. Maybe it is 
only me, but I also preferred not 
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THE MELTING POT 
418 York Rd. 


Phone: 410-821-6358 

Price: $30-40 

Location: Across the street from 

Towson Commons 

Hours: Mon.-Thur:: 5:00 p.m.-10;00 p.m. 
Fri.: 5:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m. 
Sat.: 4:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m. 
Sun.: 4:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m. 

Web site: hitp://www.meltingpot.com 


to dip the apples in the cheese. 
The prices for the dips were some- 
what expensive at $9, especially 
when the cheese fondues are con- 
sidered appetizers. 

The main entrees are similar 
to the cheese fondues in terms of 
dipping principle; meat and sea- 
food are now the dipped items 
instead of the grains and veg- 
etables. Instead of the cheese as 


the dip, there is now an oil or bul- 
lion base in which to cook the food, 
and then several different types of 
sauce to dip your cooked food in to 
add flavor. Surfand Turfseemed to 
beapopular choice, but the market 
price when I wentwasahefty $66 to 
feed two. 

I had heard much about how 
great the dessert was here, so I 
was excited to try the chocolate 
fondue offered. The process was 
similar to the making of the cheese 
and the main fondues for two, 
with chocolate being the main dip. 
White, dark and milk chocolate 
are the three types offered, with 
many types of variations. Flam- 
ing turtle, a mix of milk chocolate 
and nuts, was very good and not 
too sweet. 

Cookies and cream was dark 
chocolate mixed with Oreo cook- 
ies, butifyouare nota dark choco- 
late fan, then it may be too strong 
for your taste buds. Both came 
with a mixture of fruits such as 
bananas, strawberries and pine- 
apples, along with other ex- 
tremely sweet offerings such as 
brownies, marshmallows, cheese- 
cake and pound cake. Both dips 
were good, but I could only have 
this dessert in small quantities, as 
the chocolate was extremely rich. 
Prices range from $12 for a small 
to $20 fora large, which increases 
both the amount of chocolate and 
the foods available for dipping. 

The Melting Pot is a unique 
experience, with the fondue be- 
ing a unique way to eat dinner. Be 
sure to call in ahead of time ifyou 
havea large party. Foran average 
college student, it should be a 
unique, albeit once a year event, 
for a good dinner for two could 
cost well up to $80.00. However, 
it is one dining experience that I 
could say is well worth the money. 








Paolo’s: part 
Italy, part Cali 


For some decent Italian food outside of 


By Evan Elias 


Finding a classy Italian res- 
taurant is easy in the Baltimore 
area. After all, Little Italy has 
dozens of them crammed into a 
few small blocks. But the abun- 
dance of choices in Little Italy 
can be a bit overwhelming, and 
aside from the restaurants, there 
isn’t much else to do in that im- 
mediate area. 

So if you’re planning an 
evening that involves more just 
than sheer gluttony, try catch- 


Towson. Conveniently located 
right next to the Towson Com- 
mons movie theater, you'll find 
Paolo’s Ristorante, an upscale 
restaurant that promises Italian 
cuisine with a Californian touch. 
Paolo’s offers many of the same 
culinary creations and tradi- 
tional Italian offerings as Little 
Italy’s restaurants; unfortu- 
nately, Paolo’s also manages to 
nearly match Little Italy’s high 
prices. 

The menu at Paolo’s has a fair 
selection ofentrees, ranging from 
simple-sounding dishes like Fresh 
Rigatoni to the more unusual en- 
trees like Volcano of Sea Scallops. 
Paolo’s offers anumber of typical 
meat dishes, such as veal 
parmesan and char-grilled Filet 
Mignon. 

The meat dishes are prepared 
perfectly and taste wonderful, 
but Paolo’s seafood-based of- 
ferings are a bit more interest- 
ing. The Shell Bowl, for example, 
offers a flavorful mix of mus- 
sels, shrimp, scallops, sausage 
and pasta. Most of the entrees 
cost around $15 to $20, butsome 
of the specialties will run as high 
as $30. 

Luckily, Paolo’s also offers 
delicious pizza at much more 
affordable prices; this will be a 
sure winner with broke Hopkins 
students. Paolo’s wood-burning 
oven is prominently displayed 
at the center of the restaurant, 
constantly emitting savory aro- 
mas. 

The restaurant offers six 
kinds of pizza with a variety of 
toppings. The white pizza is es- 
pecially fantastic, with just the 
right amount of garlic and feta 
cheese. 

For a lengthier dinner experi- 
ence, start your order offwith one 


| Little Italy, head towards Towson 


of Paolo’s appetizers or salads. 
There are about a half-dozen ap- 
petizers; they’re all relatively in- 
expensive, but the portions are 
disappointingly small. The 
Steamed Mussels were as zesty 
as advertised, but two hungry 
diners will easily devour all of 
them in only a minute or two. 
The salad choices are a bit more 
impressive than the appetizers; 
some may serve well as a full 
light meal, such as the Mediter- 
ranean Chicken Salad, the Sea- 
food Salad, or the Espresso- 
Rubbed Steak Salad. 

Although the food at Paolo’sis 
excellent, the restaurant is not 
without its shortcomings. The at- 
mosphere, although classy, has a 
somewhat touristy feel; it utterly 
lacks the mood of a true Italian 
restaurant. The service was rather 
slow, and most of the waiting staff 
seemed to be students from 
nearby colleges. The bread 
seemed questionable; it came in 
the form of bread sticks and a 
clumpy-yet-tasty dip, which is a 
far cry from the traditional bread 
and oil. 

Another nearby Paolo’s 
Ristorante, located in the Inner 
Harbor, is known to have better 
service than the one in Towson. 
But this may simply be a result of 
the plethora of other high-quality 
dining establishments in the Har- 
bor; the Towson location always 
seems busy, while the Harbor one 
is not. Paolo’s is actually a small 
chain, with two additional loca- 
tions in Washington, D.C. and 
Reston, Va. 

If you’re looking for a com- 
pletely authentic Italian restau- 
rant, skip Paolo’s and head to 
Little Italy instead. But if you’re 
looking for quality Italian eats in 
a classy venue, without having to 
worry about Little Italy’s night- 
marish parking and lack of non- 
edible entertainment, give Paolo’s 


a try. 
a er cae] 
PAOLO’S 


1 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Phone: 410-321-7000 
Price: $12-$25 
Location: Towson, about two blocks 
from Towson Town Center 
Hours: Mon.-Thur.: 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 
Fri; 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Sat.: 12 p.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun.: 3 p.m.-10 p.m. 
Web site: http:// 
www.paolosristorante.com 
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Thai One On faces Pennsylvania Avenue in Towson. 


ThaiOne On: 
sushi and more 


By Raphael 
Schweber-Koren 


Boasting a combined Japanese 
and Thai food menu, Thai One 
On makes for a great place for 
quality food that’s not your typi- 
cal college fare. Actually two res- 
taurants, Thai One On and San 
Sushi, occupying three restaurant 
spaces, with shared menus and 
staff, the restaurant has an atmo- 
sphere of charm and comfortable 
living. Which of the three areas 
you sit in does not affect the meal 
or the atmosphere. There is a bar 
located at the back of the Thai 
One On area, and a sushi bar at 
the rear of San Sushi. 

Thai One On’s Thai menu pro- 
vides an assortment of usual Thai 
food. The Pad Thai is excellent, 
and my friend who had the Pad 
Pik King enjoyed it immensely, 
as did my other friend who had 
the lemon grass soup. The food is 
spicy, but can be made much 
more mild if requested. Asking 
for extra spicy means just that, 
and be prepared to make frequent 
orders of water when making such 
a request. 

On the Japanese side, there’s 
an extensive sushi menu, includ- 
ing a la carte and cooked Japa- 
nese entrees, such as Chicken 
Teriyaki or Tempura. On the 
sushi side, the menu has a few 
exotic items, but contains mostly 
standard sushi. Sushi dinners are 
available as combinations with 
soup or salad. 

The costis slightly higher than 
a typical meal, at around $15 to 
$18 a person. Most of the Thai 
food is priced from $9 to $14, and 
the sushi dinners go for $9 to $18 
without any a la carte selections. 
The Japanese food also ranges 

around $9 to $14. 


Wait times can be, but often 
are not, long. I have experienced 
both the hour to hour and a half 
wait as well as a 10 minute wait at 
peak dinner times. One uncom- 
fortable fact is a lack of waiting 
area exceptin the bar, and seats at 
the bar are limited. While wait- 
ing, one gets the feeling of con- 
stantly being in the way, as the 
entrance to the barislocated right 
along the main path connecting 
all three sections of the restau- 
rant, giving the feeling of stand- 
ing in the middle ofa fast-moving 
highway. Taking the bar option 
makes the waiting process less 
adventuresome only if you sit at 
the bar, otherwise the narrow 
space between the chairs and the 
back wall lies directly along 
everyone’s path to the bath- 
rooms. 

Once seated, service was 
prompt, with knowledgeable 
staff. Our food was brought to us 
in a reasonable amount of time 
for the type and quality of food, 
though ordering an appetizer or 
a meal that comes with soup 
helps. 

Overall, Thai One On/ San 
Sushi makes for a wonderful din- 
ner with friends who enjoy Thai 
or Japanese food, and makes a 
great place to introduce non-Thai 
ornon-sushieaters to some of the 
best in the area. 


THAI ONE ON 


10 W. Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 


Phone: 410-825-0907 

Price: $15-$18 

Location: Towson 

Hours: Mon.-Thur.: 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat.: 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun.: 4 p.m.-10 p.m. 








TOWSON DINER 
718 York Rd. 


Phone: 410-321-0407 
Price: $10-$20 
Location: Towson 
Hours: Always open 


By Courtney Rice 


You’ve probably seen it count- 
less times before. On York Road 
headed towards Towson, you 


| can’t help but notice that big sil- 


ver tube with the neon sign that 
catches your attention every time. 
It’s got that cute retro-chic feel, 
like something you would see on 
classic TV. The Towson Diner is, 
without a doubt, a throwback toa 
simpler, more innocent time. 

Because ofa variety of errands 
we had to complete, my friend 
and J hit up the Towson Diner at 
what we assumed would be off 
hours. It wasn’t even quite 5 p.m. 
yet, certainly well before the din- 
ner crowd. Much to our surprise, 
the place was already pretty 
packed. We’d forgotten to ac- 
count for the people-over-50 
crowd who love those early bird 
specials. 

The Towson Diner is about as 
cute inside as it is from the street. 
Murals of people dancing to a 
jukebox adorn the back walls, and 
the front counter has those big 
retro glass squares for trim. The 
booths and pretty much every- 
thing else are sea foam green, and 
some of the booths have mini- 
jukeboxes to entertain you while 
you wait for your food. It re- 
minded me of Eat ‘n’ Park, if 
you’ve ever been there, except 
with a little more of the cheesy 
diner feel. 

It took a long time to decide 
what to order; the menuisa whop- 
ping five pages front and back, 
not including the 16 Friday din- 
ner specials! Open 24 hours, the 
Towson Diner serves breakfast 
all day and all night. They offer 
many styles of omelets, or you 
can build your own. Other 
breakfast specialties are French 
toast, pancakes and waffles. 
Breakfast dishes range from 
roughly $5 to $8. 

The regular dinner menu ca- 
ters to every taste. If you’re in the 
mood for a light meal, there are 
many different sandwiches, spe- 
cialty salads, finger foods, burgers 
and soups. 

Those looking for something 
a little heartier can check out the 
dinner specials, which change 
daily, as well as various pasta, sea- 
food, beef and chicken entrees. 
You can get simple pasta or 
chicken dinners starting around 


$9, while some of the fancier sea- 
food or steak dishes may leave 
you closer to $20 in the hole. 

Our waiter was pretty friendly. 
(And, we agreed, cute in a femi- 
nine sort of way...) He told us 
that, especially in the case of the 
senior clientele, comfort foods 
like meatloaf or fish sandwiches 
are quite popular and well re- 
ceived. 

College kids typically go for 
their burgers and fried foods, 
and their breakfasts sell well 
throughout the day. Aftera great 
deal of contemplation, we came 
to a decision. I ordered the 
aforementioned meat loaf plat- 
ter, for $10.25, and my friend 


_ Let’s go to Towson Diner 


great to satisfy your yen for some 
good old fashioned home 
cookin’. Unlike many diners, 
however, it does have a liquor 
license, a definite plus for the 
over-21 crowd. 

The service was incredibly fast; 
we probably only waited seven or 
eight minutes for our meals. Mine 
began with a salad. It was served 
on a chilled plate, an unusual 
touch for this type of establish- 
ment. The salad itself, however, 
was nothing to write home 
about, just your plain iceberg 
lettuce with cucumbers, toma- 
toes and onions. 

The main dish was an im- 
provement. The meatloaf was de- 
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Towson Diner looks like you’d expect a diner to look. 


decided on the western omelet, 
an even $6. 

While we waited for our meals, 
we explored the restauranta little 
more. It’s fairly large, and by 5:30 
was nearly full. Despite the crowd, 
the waiters seemed warm and 
friendly and managed to keep the 
place looking neat and clean. 
While our window view didn’t 
afford a particularly lovely view 
of York Road, there were plenty 
of little decorative touches 
throughout the restaurant to ad- 
mire. 

In addition to the older set, we 
noticed a lot of families with 
young children. The diner offers 
achildren’s menuandhas booster 
seats and crayons to make dining 
with kids easier. 

Ifyouhaven’t figured this out 
yet, the Towson Diner is very 
much a family-oriented casual 
eatery. There’s the perpetual 
noise of dishes clattering in the 
kitchen and kids crying in their 
seats. It’s a paper napkins and 
placements type of place — not 
ideal for a romantic date by any 
stretch of the imagination, but 


licious, just like home, and a very 
generous serving. It was served 
with a side of mashed potatoes 
which seemed homemade. It 
was good comfort food that defi- 


nitely beats Terrace meatloaf, 
though that might not be saying 
much. 

My friend loved her omelet. It 
came with a side of home fries 
and featured big pieces ofrealham 
and generous filling. She de- 
scribed it as “good bang for your 
buck.” 

We both enjoyed our entrees, 
but were unfortunately left too 
fullto sample one of their 22 types 
of desserts. Their desserts range 
from $1.40 to $2.95, 

I would recommend the 
Towson Diner as a good place for 
some basic comfort food that’s a 
cut above the cafeteria. It’s defi- 
nitely worth a visit if you should 
ever find yourself hungry in 
Towson. At the same time, our 
own Nifty Fifty’s Diner, on St. 
Paul, offers food that is just as 
good, perhaps a little less ex- 
pensive and certainly closer to 
home. 
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Surrender to great taste at Bonaparte’s 


By Emily Nalven 


Hailed the best bread on this 
side of the Atlantic by The Wash- 
ington Post, Bonaparte Breads is 
about as French as you can get in 
the Baltimore region. Foundedasa 
petite boulangerie by the Lefilliatre 
family in Paris in 1788, the chain 
expanded to the United States in 
January 1997. In addition to sev- 
eral bakeries in Washington and 
Baltimore and catering to 
PAmbassade deFrance, the family’s 
flagship store remains in daily op- 
eration in the heart of Paris. 

Owner Pierre Lefilliatre uses 
traditional wood burning ovens 
and only natural ingredients such 
as stone-ground flour, sea saltand 
yeast to bake his breads. There’s 
not an overwhelming selection 
like some bakeries, but what they 
do serve is of the utmost quality. 
Upon walking in to their South 
Ann Street establishment you can 
find fresh baguettes, miche and 
boule, pain de mien, croissants 


By Ishai Mooreville 


Across the front pages ofevery 
morning’s newspaper, it’s likely 
that you will see a headline relat- 
ing to the political situation in the 
Middle East. Whether in Israel or 
Saudi Arabia, Syria or Iraq, it 
seems like there is always trouble 
brewingin the region. Sometimes 
people might forget there is more 
to the Middle East than conflicts. 

In fact, it is home to some of 
the best-tasting food which has 
spread throughout the world. The 
birthplace of Hummus and Shish 
kabob, Middle Eastern nutrition 
runs the gamut, and showcases 
the diverse cuisine that has 
erupted out of a desert climate. 
The Nile Café provides a sam- 
pling of the food of one specific 
country, Egypt. 

Egypt? Yes, Egypt. They may 
be better known for their pyra- 
mids and King Tut’s Tomb, but 
Egypt has quite an extensive cui- 
sine that has evolved over millen- 
nia, not centuries (like the United 
States). Bordering the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Egypt interacted with 
other great culinary states like 
Italy, France and Spain through 
trade, so Egyptian food has had 
great influence in European res- 
taurants. 

The Nile Café, located on 811 
S. Broadway in Fell’s Point, is 
about a $10 cab ride from cam- 


and pain au chocolat piled high. 
The décor is country French with 
overstuffed armchairs to sink into 
and large posters of Napoleon in 
full military garb plastered all over 
the walls. 

Located right on the water, the 
setting is magnificent for an af- 
ternoon coffee and pastry. The 
harbor water taxi comes right up 
to the front door so youcan travel 
there in grand style from the In- 
ner Harbor. However, since 
they’re only open during busi- 
ness hours the clientele is mainly 
working people coming in for 
lunch and retirees with lots of free 
time on their hands. 

Along with amazing breads 
that are hard and crusty on the 
outside yet soft and dense on the 
inside, Bonaparte’s has a won- 
derful selection of glistening past- 
ries. Any kind of tart you could 
possibly imagine is available, and 
since they change the selection 
daily it’s impossible to tire of ev- 
erything. The tarts contain sea- 


pus, one-way. If you go with 
friends (as you should), it is even 
cheaper. With a wooden facade 
and outdoor seating, the café 
quickly entices the passer-by to 
enter for some relatively cheap 
meal options. While Fell’s Point 


sonal fruits and consist of every- 
thing from star fruit to kiwis — 
which is a little more exotic than 
the traditional French demeanor 
of the breads and décor. The 
éclairs and napoleons are fruit- 


BONAPARTE BREADS 


903 S. Anne St. 


Phone: 410-342-4000 

Price: $6-$10 

Location: Fell’s Point 

Hours: Tues.-Sun.: 8 a.m.- 7 p.m. 


filled as well, so if fruity desserts 
aren’t your style you might want 
to skip the sweets. Although they 
are presented so prettily with little 
chocolate leaves and berries 
heaped on top of them, they’re 
hard to resist. 

The lunch menu is small — 
only four types of sandwiches are 


tian Puréed Yellow Lentil go for 
$3.95 and come with a slice of 
pita. Appetizers, ranging from 
$4.95 to $9.95, included Mousaka. 
For those of you are unfamiliar 
with this dish, it consists of Mari- 
nated eggplant, onion, potato and 





The Nile Cafe looks a little out of place among the bars of Fell’s 
Point, but it’s certainly a welcome difference. 


usually attracts late-night revel- 
ers who come to frolic among the 
mass amounts of bars, The Nile 
Café provides a nice alternative 
for those who wish to remain so- 
ber and still have a good time. 
Inside the kitchen, the chef 
uses an authentic wood-burning 
oven that allows for meals to fully 
cook in their own juices and aro- 
mas. The meal options are as- 
tounding. Soups such as Egyp- 


green pepper with a choice of to- 
mato, lemon, or garlic sauce 
served with pita bread. 

Another great dish is Mihshi 
Grape Leaves, which are rolled 
with rice, minced onion and gar- 
lic, flavored with lemon juice, 
cooked with olive oil and tomato, 
garnished with feta cheese and 
olive, served with cucumber yo- 
gurt sauce. It tastes as it is de- 
scribed: more than a mouthful. 


offered daily consisting ofham or 
turkey and mozzarella, brie and 
prosciuto cheese combinations. 
Yet all cheeses, meats and veg- 
etables are fresh and a nice salad 
of greens and chips are served 
with every sandwich, so what they 
lack in variety they make up for 
in presentation and quality. 


Quiches and soups are also avail- 
able as specials with the lunch 
sandwiches but they didn’t look 
too popular with the diners and 
even the waitress advised choos- 
ing something else. 

So merci bien to Bonaparte’s 
for bringing the old world style of 
French baking tous Baltimoreans. 











Bonaparte: it’s the place that never comes up short. 


Nile Cafe: Pharoah, let my people nosh 


For those of you who just don’t 
know what to choose, you can go 
for the Middle Eastern Sampler, a 
combination of falafel, grape 
leaves, humus, Foole, Baba 
Ghannouge, Feta cheese, Tabouli 
salad, Tahina and pita bread. ’'m 
not sure how, but apparently 
Egyptians managed to find all the 
ingredients for the delicacies 
somewhere in the fruitful Nile 
Valley, which provides the water 
source for most of the country’s 
agriculture. 

Looking for a little seafood? 
The Nile Café has it too. Try the 
Luxor Salad for $9.95, which in- 
cludes grilled shrimp, sea scal- 
lops and a raspberry dressing 
tossed with greens, avocado, 
sliced orange and red cabbage. 
Leave the cucumbers athome, this 
is a salad Egyptian style. 

Now, to everyone’s favorite, 
the infamous Pitawiches which 
come witha house salad and curly 
fries. I went for the simple Nature 
Pitawich, made with falafel, 
hummus and onion with Tahina 
on the side. 

Now many people forget the 
tahina when putting together a 
falafel, but it is a necessary part 
of any good falafel. It should be 
thin, not thick like the hummus, 
and allow for the meal to be con- 
sumed more easily. The Nile 
Café managed to get the meal 
just right, and along with the 


house salad and curly fries, no 
room wasleft for anything more, 
leaving myself completely satis- 
fied. 

Meat is all over the menu as 
well, for you carnivores. Chicken 
and Lamb Schwarma are just a 
few of the options. There are also 
a number of vegetarian pizzas 
available, which can be made with 


NILE CAFE 


811 S. Broadway 


Phone: 410-327-0005 

Price: $15-$20 

Location: Fell’s Point 

Hours: Sun.-Thur.: 7 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri., Sat.: 11 a.m.-12 a.m. 

Web site: hitp://www.thenilecafe.com 


soy cheese or no cheese at all for 
die-hard vegans. There are also 
everyone’s Megabytes favorite, 
Calzones. 

For dessert, go forthe traditional 
Baklava, described on the menu as 
Buttery phyllo pastry layered with 
mixed nuts and coated with semi- 
sweet Egyptian syrup. 

The décor was relatively simple 
and the service was adequate, no 
complaints whatsoever, though the 
waiter did not go out of his way to 
please an obviously cheap college 
student. Still, as the rule goes, al- 
ways tip 20 percent. And I did. 
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Thoughits neon advertises only food and coffee, you'll likely also 
find talented poets sharing their gifts at Funk’s Democratic. 


Poets, coffee 
collide at Funk’s 


By Ishai Mooreville 


Coffee isa great thing. Its main 
ingredient is the coffee bean and 
its composition includes the 
stimulant known as caffeine to 
the general public. Coffee is alsoa 
very social drink, which unlike 
beer or cognac, allows youtokeep 
a level head in the midst of an 
intellectual conversation. 

About 10 years ago in Seattle, a 
coffee shop named Starbucks 
came along, and all of a sudden, 
coffee shops became the rage. 
Soon enough however, as Starbucks 
proliferated like cells ina petri dish, 


cratic Coffee Spot, whose name 
refers to the democratic method 
in which anyone can say anything 
at its open-mic nights. I went there 
with my folks over parents’ week- 
end and treated myself to a nice, 
hot mug of mochaccino, while my 
dad opted for espresso and my 
mom for cappuccino. 

Service was quick and orderly 
but I did not feel rushed as we sat 
backinto our fluorescent-colored 
chairs and warmed ourselves up 
for a chilly Baltimore afternoon. 
The coffee was smooth and 
supple, the foam did not domi- 
nate the cup but was provided in 


many coffee a fine ratio, 
drinkers began about §=6one 
to opt for inde- PBUNK’S DEMOCRATIC fourth of the 
pendent cafes, COFFEE SPOT mug. The cof- 
rather than a 4:9 Eastern Ave. fee itself was 
big-time chain. not too sweet, 

Funk’s_ Phone: 410-276-FUNK whichisacom- 
Democratic Price:$5-$7 mon mistake 
Coffee Shop, yaery con a.m. made by other 
locatedon 1818 6465106 nel aan coffee houses, 
Eastern Avenue including 
in Fell’s Point, Xando’s and 
is just that type Starbucks. The 


of place. This is no national chain; 
this is a place that Baltimore can 
call its very own. The décor is ex- 
travagant: the walls are decorated 
with a mesh of psychedelic colors 
that just get the “funk” started. 
Funk’s has more than just 
cappuccino. It actually has a de- 
cent sized menu, which is domi- 
nated by vegetarian dishes. I tried 
some sesame peanut noodles, 
which were absolutely irresistible. 
Another popular option with pa- 
trons is the black-bean burrito. 
Prices range between $6 and $10 
forappetizers, which while notvery 
much, puts it in the same category 
of Xando’s of overpriced dishes. 
Ihighly enjoyed Funk’s Demo- 


desserts, which weavoided, seemed 
a bit too ornate for our tastes, 
though I’m sure that there are 
plenty of people who would have 
jumped at the chocolate cake, a 
perennial favorite. 

The special thing about Funk’s 
is its poetry. The place offers a 
literary environment to match its 
San Francisco-style alternative 
offerings. It is a popular hangout 
for poets, writers and artistes, all 
of whom frequent the joint for 
weekly poetry readings, music 
and open-micnights. So next time 
you write a beautifully- phrased 
sonnet for IFP, don’t chuck it. 
Stick a copy in your pocket and 


readitaloudto “thecitythatreads.” | 








By Grace H. Hong 


Never having any prior ex- 
perience with eating whole crab, 
I decided to venture to one of 
Baltimore’s finest crabhouses, 
Obrycki’s, for some culinary en- 
lightenment. It must be one of 


the more 
iePpsOs Pru ledar: 
§ | places, be- ; 
= | cause our cab- OBRYCKT'S 
SR ea® ogee 1727 E. Pratt St. 


exactly what 
restaurant it 
was just by 


Price: $20-$40 


Harbor 


Phone: 410-732-6399 


Location: Fell’s Point, just past the 


them, without touching them, 
mostly because we didn’t have 
any utensils. 

A couple of minutes later, 
Liang’s side salad and our appe- 
tizer arrived. I picked our appe- 
tizer, “Crab dip, served hot,” be- 
cause it sounded like yummy, 
authentic 
Maryland cui- 
sine. And boy, 
it was yummy 
allright! Liang 
andIcouldnot 
get enough of 
the creamy, 


hearing the ad- Hours: Mon.-Fri.: 11:30a.m.- 10:00 p.m. cheesy dip 
dress sae. 20, Sat.: 11:30-11:00 p.m. served with 
East Pratt Sun.: 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. two varieties of 
Street. Website: http://www.obryckis.com crackers. 

Located in Goyal thought 
Fell’s Point, 10 the dip was 


minutes from the Homewood 
campus, Obrycki’s has a very 
cozy and bright atmosphere, a 
cross between a home dining 
room and a steakhouse. As it 
was very crowded during din- 
ner time, it is highly recom- 
mended that reservations are 
made. However, in our case, 
the host misplaced our reserva- 
tion and we were forced to wait 
about 20 minutes. 

Once we were seated, a waiter 
came along promptly to take 
our orders. I, wanting to go for 
the full Maryland crab experi- 
ence, chose to get four medium- 
sized “Hard-shell crabs, 
steamed with a magical blend 
of seasonings.” The prices for 
crab vary according to market 
price and also according to the 
size of the crab you order: me- 
dium, large and extra-large. 

My roommate, sophomore 
Michelle Liang, opted a less 
messy option and chose a “Soft 
crab sandwich.” Parag Goyal, 
also a sophomore, picked one 
of the daily specials, “Cajun Sea- 
food Pasta.” To our disappoint- 
ment, our waiter announced 
that they were out of the spe- 
cial. Goyal chose a “Spicy deep 
fried deviled crab cake” instead. 

After taking our order, our 
waiter laid pieces of brown pa- 
per on our table, in the manner 
ofatable cloth. Before even our 
appetizer arrived, another 
waiter brought over a tray with 
four steamed crabs. He dumped 
them right on top of the brown 
paper, leaving our group to stare 
at the critters. 

I was in awe, having never 
seen such things on my dinner 
table. They were covered in a 
bunch of spices, primarily black 
pepper. Crabs can be a bit in- 
timidating to a novice. 

We continued to gawk at 


good, but he wished there was 
more crab in it. Liang and I had 
no complaints. 

Finally, our waiter brought us 
some utensils and I started to 
pathetically whack ata crab with 
the small wooden mallet he gave 
me, to no avail. Our waiter 
looked at me and shook his head. 
He then gave me a quick crab- 
opening lesson. I didn’t knowit 
was so complicated! And I real- 
ized that the much of the crab, 
like its ooey gooey brown guts, 
were inedible. However, the ed- 
ible parts were 
delicious, 
much better 
than the imi- 
tation lump 
crab I’ve been 
eating all my 
life. I also 
learned that 
eating crab is 


Obrycki’s has a very 
cozy and bright 
atmosphere, a cross 


between a home 


tad crunchy ... It was pretty 
good though, I guess. But the 
legs coming out of the bread 
threw me off and it was too 
greasy.” Goyal didn’t think his 
crab cake was spicy enough; he 
just said it was “decent.” 

Ten minutes later, they were 
finished with their entrees, 
which were a bit small portion- 
wise, and I just began prying 
open my second crab. Crabs 
demand a lot of work. There is 
a lot of cracking, peeling and 
picking involved to extract a 
tiny piece of meat. That tiny 
piece of meat tastes wonderful, 
though, which is why I think so 
many people love eating crab. 

After employing Liang’s as- 
sistance, we were able to polish 
off the other two crabs more 
quickly. Iwas full, but I couldn’t 
say no to dessert, of course. We 
decided to share a slice of 
“Chocolate chip pie,” which is 
actually pecan pie with choco- 
late chips, and “Créme brulee.” 
The desserts were very good, a 
satisfying ending to along meal. 
Everyone enjoyed the melted 
sugar atop the smooth créme 
brulee and the pie was very rich 
and chocolatey. It was a little 
too sweet for my taste, but it 
won our overall approval. 

Overall, Obrycki’s was a spe- 
cial treat dur- 
ing midterm 
week for us 
Hopkins pre- 
meds who 
haven’tbeento 
a very nice res- 
taurant in a 
while. The ser- 
vice was good 


a very messy and prompt, 
experience, with the excep- 
rscnee"| dining room and a senotoutfor 
pounded one step and 
of the crab’s Steakhouse. Srraay Wen 
claws, bits of sils in the be- 


shelland meat 
would go flying in every direc- 
tion, including at Goyal and 
Liang. There were actually tiny 
bits of crustacean stuck to my 
hair and face, too. “A crabhouse 
is not somewhere you should go 
on a first date,” wisely noted 
Goyal. “Probably only with 
people you are really comfort- 
able with,” added Liang. 

A good 10 minutes later, I was 
still working on my first crab 
and the others’ dishes came out. 
Liang’s “Soft crab sandwich,” 
was an actual soft-shell crab, 
deep-fried and placed ona bun. 
She thought it would be more 
like a crab cake sandwich rather 
than the whole crab. “It was a 





ginning. Our 
general consensus was that it was 
too expensive to visit frequently 
onacollege student’s budget; it’s 
probably best to come with par- 
ents and their wallets. The full 
dinner for the three of us 
amounted to about $80, includ- 
ing gratuity. 

It was fun to indulge in clas- 
sic B-more cuisine, but I don’t 
think I would go back again just 
for the crab. Maybe it’s just me, 
but the process of eating crab 
drains too much energy and pa- 
tience. But if you do like whole 
crab or have never tried it, 
Obrycki’s is a great place to go 
for the pleasant, complete din- 
ing experience. 
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Holy Frijolesis x 
afiestaoffun @ 


By Jeremiah Crim 


Anative Los Angelino, I began 
to wonder if I had chosen a school 
inthe wrong city as! first explored 
the strip of restaurants along St. 
Paul nearly three years ago. Walk- 
ing through Charles Village, I 
found a wide variety of cuisine 
available: numerous places served 
burgers and wings, Tamber’s 
made Indian dishes, Orient Ex- 
press had Chinese food covered, 
Donna’s served pastas and the lo- 
cal markets offered more sand- 
wich choices than I knew what to 
do with. But where was the Mexi- 
can food? 

The answer awaited me in 
Hampden, just a short jog to the 
west of the Homewood campus. 
One step into Holy Frijoles felt 


onions and peppers. The pep- 
pers are key — many of the items 


served at Holy Frijoles are sea- | | 


soned with the help of Poblano 


peppers, giving the food a true | 


Mexican flavor. 


Another real treat waits for | 
those who order the chilirellenos. | -— 


Many restaurants have yet to fig- 
ure out the proper way to stuff a 
chili, but Holy Frijoles has the 
technique down to an art. An 
Anaheim pepper — mild enough 
for even the most hesitant eaters, 
but not lacking in flavor — is 
stuffed with cheese, battered and 
deep-fried. Beware other restau- 
rants offering chili rellenos that 
can be mistaken for mozzarella 
sticks, with flavorless peppers 
and bread crumbs as batter — 
real rellenos can be found at Holy 


like a free trip to Frijoles. 

amore familiar See c me ae ae These two 
partofthecoun- HOLY FRIJOLES appetizers 
try, where rice 908 W. 36th St. offer only a 


and beans are 
considered a 
staple. Even ig- 


Price: $7-$15 


Phone:410-235-BEAN 


Location: Hampden 


small sample 
of the flavor 
available at 


noring itsname, Hours: Tues.-Fri.: lla.m.-11p.m. Holy Frijoles, 
rythi Sat.: 12p.m.-11p.m. nd since 

everythingabout Sun.: 12p.m.-10p.m. ‘ 

the place most of the 


screams Mexi- 

can eatery: the 

small storefront reminiscent of the 
family-owned, hole-in-the-wall 
joints scattered throughout 
Southern California; the dimly lit 
atmosphere inside (along with the 
poor temperature control); and 
the eclectic artwork covering the 
walls. 

Asingle sheet of paper, folded 
lengthwise and laminated, was 
placed before me as I sat down at 
a small wooden table. Needless 
to say, the menu isn’t extrava- 
gant — in fact, between appetiz- 
ers, salads and entrees, only 12 
choices are listed. But all of the 
bases are covered — tacos, 
burritos, echiladas, fajitas, 
nachos, quesadillas — and there 
are a couple of items (chili 
rellenos, chorizo) that can be 
hard to find even at some places 
that claim to be Mexican restau- 
rants. 

More importantly, you’re sure 
to enjoy any of these selections. 
Holy Frijoles takes something as 
simple as a quesadilla and makes 
it even more delicious. Almost 
unrecognizable when compared 
to the flimsy tortillas that most 
places serve, their quesadillas are 
crisp (“golden brown,” the menu 
boasts) and stuffed with cheese, 


ZUM ISOKS UNI 


items avail- 

able can be 
ordered with steak, chicken, 
grilled vegetables or chorizo (a 
spicy sausage, ground and sea- 
soned with garlic), you’re not 
likely to get bored with the op- 


tions soon, despite the small | 


menu. Portionsare generous, and 
in general prices are reasonable 
($4-$6 for appetizers, up to $10 
for an entrée). 

If anything about Holy 
Frijoles could use some work, 
it’s the service. The employees, 
like the artwork that adorns the 
walls, seem to bean eclectic mix. 
This isn’t to say they aren’t nice 
— most are friendly and very 
laid back; unfortunately, they 
tend to take “relaxed” too far. It 
is not uncommon to wait five 
minutes after walking in to be 
noticed, and waiters/waitresses 
have disappeared out the front 
door for a cigarette or joined 
guests at other tables while I 
waited. 

But despite questions about 
the service, Holy Frijoles is still 
the best place I’ve found in Bal- 
timore to get Mexican food. 
And if you get tired of waiting 
for your waiter to return from 
wherever he’s run off to, just 
remember: takeout is available. 
I? cers aciveadr aed 
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Suzie’s Soba has a distinctive facade facing Hampden’s Avenue on 36th Street. 


Sick of Ramen noodles? 
Give Suzie’s Soba a try 


This pan-Asian place offers a good mix 
of cuisine for prices that you can afford 


By Liz Steinberg 


Suzie’s Soba isa one-of-a-kind 
place. A small, pan-Asian restau- 
rant conveniently located in 
Hampden, Suzie’s offers an eclec- 
ticmixofnew-age and traditional 
eastern foods in an unusually- 
decorated atmosphere for slightly 
above-average restaurant prices. 

Located in Hampden, the 
restaurant’s eclectic decorations 
set it off from the street. Banners 
adorned with fat red lips slurping 
noodles hang from the front of 
the building, and mosaictilework 
coats the facade. Inside, you walk 
past a kitchen reminiscent in ap- 
pearance to a deli counter to the 


| tables in the back. 


The dining room is uniquely 
decorated as well: large white 
paper creations sculpted into 
fish adorn the walls, connected 
by wooden vines, clumps of 


| moss and beaded lights. The 
| number of tables is relatively 


small. 

As the restaurant’s slogan im- 
plies, the menu offers a collec- 
tion of “noodles and things.” 
The “things” category includes 
everything from sashimi to 
nouveau cuisine to traditional 
Japanese. 

For instance, under appetiz- 
ers, the house salad combines in- 
gredients including pickled gin- 
ger and shiitake mushrooms over 

jp Ivsq 07 bautiocy aA 
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mesclun greens ($5), and the 
steamed dumplings emerge from 
the kitchen in a tidy bamboo bas- 
ket served alongside a soy sauce- 
based dip ($5 to $6). 

The menualso includesahand- 
ful of traditional Japanese 
donburis, a broiled meat, fish or 
vegetable dish served atop rice ($9 
to $17). 

The noodles category includes 
some of the most reasonably 
priced entrees, with the most ex- 
pensive costing $14. I ordered the 
tuna sashimi somen, an assort- 
ment of mesclun greens and 
julienne-sliced cucumbers that 
surrounda pile of cold, thinsomen 
noodles in a spicy sauce, topped 
with a handful of tuna sashimi. 
Like many of the restaurant’s 
meals, the dish feels light yet is 
relatively filling. 

Other noodle dishes include 
the traditional Korean dish chap 
chae, spicy seafood noodles and 
spinach and shiitake noodles. The 
latter is an unexpected combina- 
tion of vegetables mixed with 
buckwheat soba. At $9, it’s one of 
the restaurant’s cheapest dishes, 
butit’s also one of the least filling. 

Yet more noodle dishes can be 
found under light fare, which 
range from $6 to $10. These are 
best if you’re looking for a snack, 
not a meal. 

Many of the entrees are sea- 
food dishes, such as the char- 

abel vioak” obowals tose 


grilled citrus salmon ($18), sea- 
food hot pot ($15) .and grilled 
spicy tuna ($18). Other options 
range from Korean-style stuffed 
Cornish hen to spicy citrus pork 
loin and tempura. The entrees, 
while creative, place the restau- 
rant slightly above average in 
terms of price. 

Suzie’s Soba offers an assort- 
a Ee 


SUZIE’S SOBA 
1009 W. 36th St. 
Also: 7 N. Calvert St. 


Phone:410-243-0051 

Price: $9-$17 

Location: Hampden 

Hours: Mon.- Fri.: 12 p.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Sat., Sun.: 5 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 
Weekend lunches by request 


ment of flavored bubble teas, the 
trendy Asian drinks with brown 
tapioca starch balls filling the bot- 
tom of the glass ($3.95). 

Some of the more unusual 
drinks include roasted rice green 
tea and homemade limeade ($2), 
and dessert options include a de- 
lightful little scoop ofhomemade 
sorbet ($4.50). 

Conveniently a security escort 
van-ride away from campus, 
Suzie’s Soba’s ambience makes it 
an ideal place fora date ora classy 
lunch. In general, the food is good, 
service is relatively quick and you 
won't find yourself unable to 
move after eating, either. But the 
unique dining experience will cost 
you — don’t expect to get a lot of 
food for your money. 
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Cafe Hon: it’s why they call it ‘Charm City’ 


By Julianna Finelli 


“Go’nhaveaseat wherever you 
like, hon.” 

Thus I was greeted by one of 
the friendly but busy “Hon Girls” 
at the famous Cafe Hon, located 
on 36th Street in historic 
Hampden. 

An old-fashioned counter, 
complete with 1950s-style bar 
stools, features a desert case dis- 
playing apple pies, coconut cake 
and other such goodies. Red ging- 
ham table cloths cover all the 
tables and each of the vintage- 
looking wooden chairs is slightly 
mismatched. A life-sized card- 
board cutout of a young Elvis 
Presley greets customers at the 
door. 

The atmosphere is charmingly 
down-home, to say the least. But 
this isno ordinary 1950s café rep- 
lica. 

Big hair, stretch pants, faux fur 
and cat’s eye glasses ... remem- 
ber John Waters’ Hairspray? 
Those ladies were based on the 
Baltimore “Hons.” No, the wait- 
resses don’t tease their hair on a 
daily basis, but you'll still catch a 
hint of “Bawlmerese,” the Balti- 


more dialect, in their voices. If 
you want to see real Hons, you'll 
have to return to Baltimore in June 
to watch the café’s annual “Best 
Hon” contest, which draws young 
and old contestants alike to strut 
their stuff, in high-heeled sandals 
and bright-red lips, smacking 
chewing gum. 

The waitresses are incredibly 


CAFE HON 
1002 W. 36th St. 


Phone: 410-243-1230 

Hours: Mon.-Thur.: 7 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Fri.; 7 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Sat.: 9 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Sun.: 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 

Web site: http://www.cafehon.com 


sweet and friendly, but with that 
little edge that characterizesa Hon 
Girl. The food is no-nonsense, 
down-home American cooking; 
Cafe Hon’s signature dish is the 
“Much Better than Mom’s 
Meatloaf,” served with hearty 
mashed potatoes, pan gravy and 
the vegetable of the day. The price 
is $11.95, but the helping is more 
than sizable; this meal is not for 
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nibblers. 

Of course, there is lighter fare 
offered, including spaghetti, vari- 
ous salads and soup. I ordered 
somewhere in-between with a 
grilled cheese and tomato sand- 
wich and fries. These are no fast- 
food fries; they are deep-fried, 
golden brown wedges — a health 
nut’s worst nightmare. 

Despite the abundance of old- 
fashioned, calorific dishes on the 
menu, there are a surprisingly 
large number of vegetarian op- 
tions, including hummus, veg- 
etarian black bean burgers and 
the “Bean L.T.,” with hummus 
substituting for the traditional ba- 
con. 

The food is rich and the prices 
modest, averaging about $5 for 
breakfast/brunch, $6 for lunch, 
and $8 to $12 for dinner entrees. 
Cafe Hon also has a bar, open at5 
p.m. daily, and a highly popular 
brunch on Saturday and Sunday, 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Café Hon was rated one of the 
top 10 “Best Comfort Food” res- 
taurants in the nation by 
Citysearch.com, and has been fea- 
tured in a variety of newspapers 
and magazines throughout the 
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Go back to the 50s and get a true piece of B’more from Cafe Hon. 


country. 

So if you haven’t been to 
Hampden yet, take a short cab 
ride (or even walk) to Cafe Hon, 
the epitome of Hampden charm. 
Your next chance could be the 
Mayor’s Christmas Parade, held 
on 36th Street the first Sunday of 
December, during which tons of 
visitors stop by to see elaborate 
Christmas light displays and pa- 


rade floats. Cafe Hon’s owner, 
Denise Whiting, advises café cus- 
tomers to come early, since the 
tiny restaurant is packed after 6 
or 7 p.m. 

You can eat crabs at the Inner 
Harbor or see the Orioles at 
Camden Yards, but you simply 
cannot experience the real 
Bawlmer without visiting Cafe 
Hon. 





Angelo’s: home of the 18-inch-long slice 


By Jason Gordon 


Looking for some authentic 
Italian food here in Baltimore? 
You could go downtown and 
sample many of the good restau- 
rants in Little Italy. But what if 
you want some homemade Ital- 
ian goodness delivered right to 
your door? Settling for a chain 
like Domino’s could be a mis- 
take. Your best bet is to try 
Angelo’s, an authentic slice of 
Italy that is both inexpensive and 
close to Hopkins. 





Angelo’s claims it’s the home 
of “the world’s largest slice of 
pizza,” and this is no lie. Go in 
and order one of the giant slices 
and you won't be disappointed. 
At 18 inches long, it’s a meal in 
itself. If this is too intimidating or 
you're looking for takeout, 
Angelo’s offers traditional sized 
pizzas for delivery. If you’re hav- 
ing a party, Angelo’s also has 30- 
inch party pizzas for delivery at 
very reasonable prices. 

Overall, I must say I was im- 
pressed with the pizza. The cheese 


A ngelo'’s 
in Italian en Fi 


DELIVERY 


235-2595 
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and sauce were both tasty and it 
had that unique flair of spices that 
you only get from a local pizza 
shop. Their crust was sprinkled 
with some sort of spice mix that 
provided some great flavor and 
texture. Also, their pizza had that 
brick oven taste which I really 
enjoyed. Regular sized 16 inch 
pizzas cost $7.95 and the party 
pizza is $26. Prices go up quickly 
if you add toppings, though. 
Available toppings include pep- 
peroni, Italian sausage, ancho- 
vies, meat sauce, mushrooms, 





Angelo’s offers a wide variety of foods, including the “world’s largest slice of pizza.” 


green peppers, Italian ham, 
Genoa salami, garlic, onions, ol- 
ives, bacon and pineapple. All in 
all, the pizza was very good — 
much better than delivery chains 
like Domino’s and Papa John’s. 
Angelo’s also has a variety of 
other Italian dishes to whet your 
appetite. They have a variety of 
entrees like Italian sausage, meat- 
balls and veal and chicken 
parmigiana that comewithalarge 
helping of spaghetti. These are rea- 





ANGELO’S 


3600 Keswick Rd. 


Phone: 410-235-2595 

Price: $5-$10, $6 delivery minimum 

Hours: Mon.-Thurs.: 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri., Sat.: 11 a.m.- 11 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


sonably priced between $4.95 and 
$6.95 perentrée depending on what 
you order. All entrees come with 
free garlic bread. The one entrée I 
tried, a heaping plate of spaghetti, 
wasvery tasty. Iwasveryimpressed. 
However, I did not favor the to- 
mato sauce, as its boldness left a 
little sweetness to be desired. 

In addition to entrees, 
Angelo’salso offers a wide variety 
of subs. They have turkey, ham 
and cheese, tuna, hamburger, 
chicken salad, veggie, Italian, 


cheese steak, Italian steak, fish and 
pizza subs. In addition, they have 
traditional Italian hot subs includ- 
ing veal and chicken parmigiana, 
eggplant parmigiana, meatball and 
sausage. Angelo’salso has calzones 
and stromboli. 

The subs are all eight inches 
long and range in price from $3.85 
to $5.25. Sides include french fries, 
cheese fries, french fries with gravy, 
pizza fries, onion rings, mozzarella 
sticks, salad, soup and garlic toast. 
The only item on the dessert menu 
is cannoli. 

Despite the sparseness of the 
dessert menu, the one offering is 
quite good. Angelo’s also offers 
canned sodas, at prices cheaper 
than you will find on campus, 
along with one liter bottles. De- 
livery from Angelo’s is free with a 
$6.00 minimum order. Ona busy 
Saturday night, it took 45 min- 
utes for them to deliver a large 
order of food, including entrees, 
which is not bad. 

So if you're looking for some 
good authentic Italian food de- 
livered to your door, give Angelo’s 
a try. While it’s definitely not the 
same quality as Little Italy gour- 
met, Angelo’s is definitely some 
of the best cuisine in the local 
area. And if you're looking just to 
get some quick pizza for you and 
some friends, consider Angelo’s 
over the local pizza delivery chain. 
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By Grace H. Hong 





Every time I bought my gro- 
ceries from Super Fresh, I passed 
by Allissa’s, usually wondering 
about the kind of food they served. 
[hada feeling it was some type of 
pizza/Italian place, but wasn’t 
quite sure. 

My curiosity got the best of 
me and I decided to go there 
with my roommate to check it 
out. 

When we entered the cozy 
place, we tooka few moments to 
reflect on the surroundings. 
There was a large mural of race- 
horses on one wall and the rest 
of the room had a lot of racing 
memorabilia. 

It was nice and well deco- 
rated, a mix of greens and reds; 
very Italian. My roommate 
agreed that the atmosphere was 
homey and relaxed. I felt com- 


ALLISSA’S 
1020 W. 4lst. St. 


Phone: 410-243-3750 

Price: $5-$16 

Location: Hampden 

Hours: Mon.-Thur.: 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat.: 1] a.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun.; 2 p.m.-10 p.m. 


fortable in such a casual envi- 
ronment. 

We surveyed the menu and 
were amused and confused to 
see springs rolls, stir fry, fajitas 
and Vietnamese bun-bo pre- 
pared by “Momma Trang.” 
Wasn’t this an Italian restau- 
rant? 

To be optimistic, I can confi- 
dently say that Allissa’s has some- 
thing for everyone. 

We decided to stick with Ital- 
ian food, ordering bruschetta for 
an appetizer, a “lite” portion of 
chicken Marsala for me and a 
small (nine inch) buffalo chicken 
pizza for my roommate. 

Our bruschetta came very 
quickly and I was surprised at 
how appetizing it looked. It had 
four slices of Italian bread, 
toasted, sprinkled with olive oil 
and garlic, and topped with 
chopped ripe tomatoes and 
melted cheese (mozzarella and 
provolone). 

I, being a mozzarella cheese 
fanatic, quickly gobbled up my 
two pieces. It was a great bal- 
ance of tangy tomatoes, gooey 
cheese and crispy bread. I could 
have easily eaten 10 more slices, 
if given the opportunity. 

One thing that bugged my 
roommate and I during the de- 
lightful appetizer was a presence 
of flies hovering above our food. 
The pesky bugs made us cringe 
and wonder about the cleanli- 





ne 


ness of the restaurant. 

_ However, perhaps they were 
just bruschetta-loving flies, be- 
cause they miraculously disap- 
peared after the first course. We 
were pretty happy to see them 
go. 

Our very friendly waitress 
then brought my chicken 
Marsala along with m 
roommate’s buffalo chicken 
pizza. 

Atfirst sight, Icouldn’ttell that 
the plate in front of me contained 
chicken Marsala. 

The Marsala wine sauce was 
a lot darker than I’ve seen be- 
fore. There was pasta (suppos- 


edly angel hair) mixed in with | 


the sauce, but it was definitely 
over-cooked and way too 
mushy, not al dente like pasta 
should be. 

It didn’t really look at all like 
pasta, to be honest. My room- 
mate noted that the pasta was 
more like Asian noodles; they 
reminded us of ramen. Perhaps 
“Momma Trang” influenced the 
recipe. 

The sauce was a bit strong 
and concentrated for my taste, 
though the general flavor was 
good. I needed to chew on some 
bread to dilute the saltiness of 
the Marsala sauce. 

The chicken was good 
though; nice and moist. If the 
chicken Marsala lacked any- 
thing, it was more mushrooms. 
The dish didn’t have as many 
mushrooms as I would have 
liked, and they seemed more 
canned than fresh. 

My roommate’s pizza was a 
better tasting experience. We 
were both surprised at the 
barbeque flavor of the pizza sauce, 
even though it was supposed to 
be a more spicy, buffalo-wing 
sauce. It was very tasty though; I 
enjoyed my slice. 

My roommate liked the 
crispy crust. It doesn’t compare 
to New York pizza at all, but 
then again, since I’m convinced 
that no one can ever imitate the 
delights of a New York pizza, 
it’s really okay. The pizza wasn’t 
bad. It wasn’t New York-ish, but 
it was good in its own, special, 
Baltimorean way. 

At this point, my roommate 
and I were stuffed and content. 
But I, being encouraged by the 
cheery environment, decided to 
get some festive dessert. The 
dessert menu was limited 
though, with only three items. 

I decided to have a slice of 
“Half Moon pie,” which turned 
out to more like cake. It was a 
decadent chocolatey delight, but 
we both agreed thatit tasted like 
it was bought from a supermar- 


ket. se 
Basically, it wasa slice of devil’s 
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food cake with a fudgey topping. 
We definitely needed water to 
wash down the viscous chocolate 
dessert. 

Allissa’s gave us a lot more 
than we anticipated, froma cool 
décor to friendly service to a 
completely satisfying full- 
course meal. Though I’m still 
not sure how “Momma Trang” 
fits into the picture, the food at 
Allissa’s was quite good overall, 
very satisfying. Though we en- 








joyed a full course meal, it cost 
only about $25 in total, includ- 
ing gratuity. 

One could easily become full 
with just one entrée, which can 
range from $4.95 (small cheese 
pizza) to $13.99 (shrimp 
scampi). There are also weekly 
specials, offering half-price 
burgers on Sundays, half-price 
pizzas on Mondays, all-you- 
can-eat spaghetti and meatballs 
on Tuesdays, free food for kids 


~_ INNER HARBOR (from page 14) 
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waiter! There is a fly inm y bruschetta 


on Wednesdays, half-price 
wings on Thursdays and $2 draft 
beer pints/Corona bottles on 
Saturdays. I would definitely 
recommend this restaurant to 
anyone who goes to Super Fresh 
anyway. 

The Hopkins escort shuttle 
provides free transportation, 
which is always an incentive. 

Carryout is also available, in 
case you want to pick up dinner 
along with your groceries. 





High class at Charleston 


By Eric Ridge 


If your parents are visiting for 
the weekend and they want to take 
you out for a splendid meal, there 
aren’t many better places than 
Charleston Restaurant. If for any 
other reason, you decide to drop 


| $40a head ona meal, you won’t be 


disappointed. Charleston occupies 
aniche market in Baltimore, much 
likeitslocation itself, situated in the 
Inner Harbor east development, 
near Little Italy. 

Diners marvel over Chef 
Cindy Wolfs renowned cre- 
ations in this contemporary 
American cuisine restaurant. 
She was named “Best Magician 
in the Kitchen” by Baltimore 
Magazine, and her creations are 
admired up and down the east 
coast. Charleston routinely nabs 
the honor of being ranked 
among the best restaurants in 
Baltimore by leading restaurant 
reviews such as Zagat. 

Notsurprisingly, perfection is 
the rule at Charleston. 

But that is not to say that it’s 
perfect. On one recent night, I 
waited nearly one half hour to be 
seated, even though I hada reser- 
vation and had arrived on time. 
The setting of Charleston is also a 
bit suspect, but don’t be deterred. 
Inner Harbor East seems lost be- 
tween the down-home Little Italy 
and the commercialized main In- 
ner Harborsetting. Furthermore, 
Charleston is located adjacent to 
a huge grocery store. These are 
hardly deluxe surroundings, but 
that should be overlooked. 
Charleston more than makes up 
for these shortcomings by serv- 
ing not just great food, but an 
elaborate experience as well. 

In so doing, Charleston does 
wonders to set itself apart from 
other American cuisine restau- 
rants in the area. 

The advantages are innate to 
the restaurant’s style. Among the 





American cuisine restaurants in 
the city, many are national chains. 
Not Charleston. In a city whose 
culinary choices (with a few no- 
table exceptions) are limited, 
Charleston satisfied a much- 
needed niche. 

Where others seem formulaic, 
Charleston is creatively engi- 
neered for perfection. Yet 
Charleston maintains a diner- 
friendly atmosphere, one void of 
overly pretentious elements. The 
food does wonders. Innovative 
presentations color the plate. The 
menu is emphasized with particu- 
lar attention paid to desserts. Por- 
tions are generous as well. Be sure 
that you won’tleave the table hun- 
gry. 

Service is refined and sophisti- 
cated, a welcome respite from the 
sub parservice thathandicapsmany 
of the area’s top restaurants. 

The restaurant also has a few 
quirks. Cheese courses are highly 
emphasized on the menus as a 
pre-dessert treat. A tasting menu 
is also perfect for the diner who 


JEREMIAH CRIM/NEWS-LETTER 
Charleston Restaurant is one of the fanciest (and most expen- 
sive) restaurants in Baltimore. 


can’t decide what he wants. 

Wolf alters her menu ona fre- 
quent basis. Doing so not only 
illustrates her adaptability as a 
chef, but also the restaurant’s 
seemingly obsessive desire to of- 
fer the freshest of foods. 

The one downside is that all of 
these positives make Charleston 
quite popular. You'll need reser- 
vations for most weekend nights, 
which means you'll need to plan 
ahead. Even if you do, as my ex- 
perience suggests, you can’t al- 
ways count on being seated at the 
time of your reservation. 

Then again, patrons don’t 
seem to mind the wait. First-rate 
food is worth waiting for. 


CER SANaS E ERY  E 
CHARLESTON 


1000 Lancaster St. 

Phone: 410-332-7373 

Price: $40-$70 

Location: Inner Harbor East 

Hours: Mon.-Sat. 5:30 p.m.-10 p.m 
Closed Sundays 

Website: hittp:// 

www.charlestonrestaurant.com 
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The editors review: Akbar 


Seven News-Letter editors, made to spend a weekend work- 
ing on the Dining Guide, order in and find out what happens 
when they stop being polite and start getting hungry — The 
editors eat: Akbar Indian Restaurant. Here re five reviews. 







To feed seven News-Letter editors, we ordered: 











. Meat SAMOS. ..0:.sesecossssoedivasecitescerscesessoses .$3.25 
: arles (with lamb) Vegetable SAMOSG........s.sssesccersceecees Secazanes $2.95 
Nan (two Orders)........s000000 7 eee ee $3.00 
Chicken Tikka MaSal@.......s..s.ssssecceveeseees $11.50 
Lamb Shahi Kormaa........... Sere aeaseshasaben $12.25 2 
LAMD VINdAIOO.. crrenserecesssssercceseeees ovssneses 9 Liter > 
~ Palak Pane @raicssccssccgsossscscvcsecesisiesscersssesens $8.95 
Vegetarian Thalli.........s..s-s-scsssssessceressereee 12095 







Total With tAX......00cccccccsccsees Wccbcbsascsapassse $76.90 






Akbar Restaurant 
823 N. Charles St. 
Mount Vernon 
Dinner Hours: 

2 Sun-Thu: 5-11 

3 2a Fri-Sat: 5-17:30. 
aS a - Lunch Hours —_ 
- 22 Mon-Thu: 11-2:30 ~ 
= ea Se Fri-Sun: 12-3 





























Usually, 'ma big fan of Indian food, but Akbar’s fare was 
far from the cascade of bold flavor I expect. Granted, the 
lamb was tender and the naan was passable, but the rest of 
my meal was underwhelming. The chicken was dry, despite 
the'fact that it was slathered in as much sauce as one would 


Not having tried Indian 
the others were discussing as 
sounding names on the Akba} 
and covered it with threedi 
and the chicken tikka masa 
chunks of meat in zesty sau 
tasty, especially when mix 
nitely the lightest dish of the’ 
thought would be the best, t 
pointing, as the filling ws 
tender, chewy, flavo 
the meal. Overall, I 
food, although I haye 

























ional, with tender 
k paneer was very 
fhe rice, and was defi- 
The samosas, which I 















“the rice — it’s lighter and less sticky than Chinese rice. 
’s rice failed to live up to my standards; it was over- 
loaded with saffron and insufficiently fluffy. In fact, all of the 
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As bizarre as it sounds, this was the first time I can ever remember ea 
Indian food. That’s not to say that I haven’t tasted curry or snuck a piece of 
Nan from my Indian friends freshman year, but had never ordered an entire 
meal. Being a vegetarian, I was wary at first, associating Indian cuisine with 
lamb and beef. Not knowing what to order, my trusty N-L companions took 
the liberty to choose a few dishes for me, which they endearingly referred to 
as “veggie crap.” Iam pleased and surprised to say that this was notin fact the 
case. The saffron rice mixed with spiced curry vegetables was delicious, 
though a bit spicy for my taste. The cucumber and spinach dips were great 
when mixed with pieces of Nan, and the vegetable samosas were filling and 
rich. 
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RAPHAEL SCH WEBER-KOREN/NEWS- 
LETTER 







Akbar does have some excellent Indian food to offer; and it’s even a bit authentic. There is however, a BRAS 
definite difference between dining there and picking up the food to go. When dining at Akbar, with dim 
lights and Indian music quietly channeling into the quaint restaurant, the long wait seems somewhat 
justified. Waiting a half hour for a brown paper bag filled with cold lamb just isn’t as rewarding. 

Akbar’s meat and poultry dishes might be too spicy for some, too bland for others. I’d recommend 
sticking to the Tandoori menu which offers some excellently prepared chicken, lamb and shrimp. The 
nan goes well with the mint chutney and plum sauce, and the garlic variety is a great side. The rice gave 
a strong scent of saffron and caraway seeds but was a bit bland and didn’t keep its heat well (a sign of fth 
cheap rice). Ifa meal at Akbar involves the palak paneer (if you close your eyes, it’s just like creamed ie ie FS € veri 
spinach), a side of yogurt, and throwing back some lassi (a sweetened yogurt and rose water mix) it’ll Wane Drea 
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The two varieties of lamb, 
appealing, tasted very’ geo 
and the other extremely’ 

. -» The spicy variety o! 
happened to be my fay 
rice or with the brea 





















